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TO MY READERS. 



The Editor of Good Things, knowing that boys are 
fond of adventures, asked me to write a story full of 
them. Accordingly I wrote this little tale. 

Many of the people I have written about are 
wicked, but I should be very sorry if any of my 
readers were to suppose that I admire scamps. 

Although I have not thought it necessary to write 
up Virtt4S Est Bona Res, in large text capitals, I hope 
I have nowhere controverted that venerable maxim. 
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CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

O'N the south-west coast there is a lofty, 
lonely Tor, and on the Tor there is a 
tower, now inhabited only by birds, 
insects, and creeping things ; but when this story 
commences, its tenants were old Craske Chudleigh 
and his orphan grandson, Charlie, of the same 
surname. The tower may be hundreds of years old, 
for anything I know ; but we will not go so far 
back as that. About a hundred, more or less, will 
do for us. 

At that time the tower on the Tor looked very 
much like a stunted lighthouse. It had four floors, 
but the ground- floor was an almost pitch-dark cellar. 
A ladder led to the only door, on the first floor, 
about eight feet up. The second and third floors 
were veiy cramped apartments, reached by a narrow 
winding stone staircase, which passed through the 
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roof of the topmost room, and came out upon battle- 
mented leads, from which there was a wide view over 
land and sea. When the ladder was pulled up at 
night, the tower would have been as snug a place as 
you could have wished to live in, if you could have 
placed confidence in your companions, but old 
Craske, at any rate, was a very suspicious character. 

He was of no one calling in particular. Few 
people would have ventured to try to turn him out 
of the tower, but he had no more right to it than 
any tramp who had crept into it for a night's 
lodging would have had. Craske had "squatted" 
in it and on the bit of ground he cultivated around 
it Sometimes he drove a little mob of rough forest- 
ponies to a fair. Perhaps they belonged to him, 
perhaps they didn't — Craske was not particular. It 
was rumoured that he was a deer-stealer, and he 
helped himself to the fish and fowl of the nearest 
great forest-mere, without asking anybody's leave. 
He had a little lugger, moreover, in which he some- 
times caught salt-water fish, and sometimes brought 
ashore lace and tea, tobacco, Hollands, and brandy. 
Charlie's father had been killed in a smuggling fray, 
and his grandfather was bringing up the merry, 
good-natured, fearless lad to be as reckless a ruffian 
as himself. 

There was no one to interfere. Charlie's dead 
mother's friends did not belong to that part of the 
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world — did not know that she had left a child, or 
even that she was dead. They had been very angry 
when she had married handsome Craske Chudleigh 
junior, during a stay of his at the port in which they 
lived, for they were well-to-do people, of a far more 
respectable class than the Chudleighs, and in their 
anger they had allowed their runaway kinswoman to 
slip quite out of their knowledge. 

And besides them, who was there to care for the 
lad ? at any rate to care enough to make them 
meddle with old Craske, who was in league with 
desperate men on land and afloat, who was, in spite 
of his advanced years, a formidable person to offend, 
and who, after all, kept himself very much to himself 
— did not meddle unless he was meddled with ? 
Now-a-days, very likely, the clergyman of the parish 
would interfere in such a case, and, perhaps, half-a- 
dozen people else, secretaries of societies, and so on ; 
but things were very different in those days. 

Charlie was left to run wild, with no other teaching 
than what he got from his grandfather and his grand- 
father's comrades ; and I am afraid the little fellow 
thought them very pleasant schoolmasters, except 
when they got into a passion and gave him a thrash- 
ing — as, indeed, other schoolmasters, of more decorous 
type, will sometimes behave towards their pupils. 
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CHAPTER II 

OUT WITH THE BLACKS. 

NCE upon a time people who lived within 
the precincts of forests were allowed to 
keep no dogs but mastiffs ; and that even 
these watch-dogs might not chase the king's deer, a 
court of regard, or survey of dogs, was holden every 
third year for " the lawing or expeditation of mastiffs, 
which is done by cutting off the claws and balls (or 
pelote) of the fore-feet" 

I am not lawyer enough to be able to say whether 
such courts were held in old Craske Chudleigh's time 
and neighbourhood ; but certainly none of his dogs 
had undergone this very unexpediting "expedi- 
tating" operation. The old man had quite a little 
pack of dogs — lurchers, terriers, retrievers, and so 
on — not all of the purest blood, but kept in as com- 
fortable condition as was compatible with keenness 
for sport. There were rough platters, rough 
drinking-vessels, rough ways of eating and drinking 
at the Tower on the Tor ; but the things eaten and 
drunk there were sometimes of the choicest, and 
there was always plenty of good food and drink of 
some kind for its inhabitants, biped and quadruped. 
The mongrel dogs were a very good lot, but high 
above them towered in person and performance, as 
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well as pedigree, a pure-bred deer-hound. I fear 
that " Beaufort '' had been stolen in his puppyhood. 
He had made himself, however, perfectly at hoixie 
in his poaching master's quarters ; the old man 
bragged of his good dog's deeds of derring-do ; the 
poor little, plucky, yet pitiable boy, worshipped 
Beaufort, and longed for a chance of seeing him in 
all his vert-and-venison glory. 

Ere long he got it. For the first time Charlie 
was permitted to take part in a raid upon the 
deer in the Royal Forest, and its adjoining Chase. 
He, old Craske, and Beaufort formed the party that 
started from the Tower ; Charlie with the lightest gun 
in his grandfather^s armoury upon his shoulder, his 
face and the old man's blackened according to the 
mode which caused the Black Act to be passed. 
They sloped down from their eyrie to a region of 
sand, ling and bracken, gorse and broom, and bogs 
overlying buried woods, beyond which spread still- 
waving trees, scattered, clumped, and densely crowded. 
They started hares and rabbits, teal and wild duck, 
lapwings, snipes, pheasants, partridges, and black 
game. But they were in pursuit of bigger game, 
the grand wild red-deer of the forest, the tamer 
fallow-deer of the chase. Old Craske, as he stalked 
on, bewailed the noble herds of red-deer he remem- 
bered in his youth — herds he had done his worst to 
diminish and bring low. 
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They met their brother " Blacks " — with smudged 
faces to match, and otherwise disguised — under a 
wide-spreading trysting-tree, and proceeded to busi- 
ness, tramping through the damp, leaf-littered, 
faintly aromatic, dimly moonlit woods. The deer- 
stealers were men who did not shrink from a com- 
bat with the keepers when it was forced upon them, 
but they considered it unbusiness-like to court such 
contests. They wanted to stain the cool, dew-beaded 
grass with harts' and hinds', not human, blood. 
They were crafty fellows, who had often dogged a 
doe until she had dropped her fawn, and then 
" expeditated " it, so that it might not be able to run 
away when it was big enough to be worth killing. 

Charlie at first thought the deer-stalking tame — 
" slow," in the slang of these modern times : the 
men were so quiet, so anxious to reserve their shots, 
if not quite sure of killing. 

But a magnificent red stag at last had been hit 
on the open forest, and pulled down after an exciting 
gallop — the stag's horns laid upon his back — by the 
ground-devouring Beaufort The hunters' blood was 
stirred, no sound or sign of keepers had been heard 
or seen, and the poachers grew reckless. 

From a mistily moonlit glade in the chase they 
had roused a herd of fat fallow-deer, and blazed into 
it, in its bewilderment, at random. 

Sundry of the deer were gasping their last breath, 
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or convulsively struggling for power to get off the 
ground, and on their knees and then upon their black 
cloven hoofs ; some had been shot outright ; but a 
strong body of keepers, who had been lying in am- 
bush, was down upon the shooters. 

A hot but brief fight followed. The keepers 
were not so numerous as the poachers, but they were 
better armed, and had the further advantage of a 
selected position, and the law's favour on their side ; 
being, at the same time, quite as plucky, man for 
man, as the law-breakers. 

The keepers took no prisoners, but the poachers 
were most unmistakably beaten off — had no chance 
of eating the savoury meat which their souls loved, 
of that night's killing at any rate. 

Charlie had not come to serious hurt in the fray ; 
but, for one thing, his light gun had burst, and, for 
another, two or three of the pellets of a charge of 
swan-shot had ploughed up the skin on the back of 
his right hand. The hand bled freely, and when 
Charlie found that his adult brethren in arms were 
making themselves scarce as rapidly as possible, he 
thought that he had given, in French phrase, sufficient 
" proofs " of his precocious manliness. 

He crept into a clump of bushes. Angry, 
mutually defiant shouts died away in the distance. 
No more guns were going off. No more dogs were 
running about, yapping, snarling, ferociously or 
alarmedly barking. 
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Charlie was thinking that it was time for him to 
be looking after his grandfather, or, if he could not. 
find him, to be making his way back to the Tower 
on the Tor, when he heard the snuffing of a dog. 

On it came, in a painfully slow style. Charlie 
loved dogs, and was vexed to infer from the sound 
that the dog which was snuffing its way towards him 
— ^what and whose soever it might be — was very 
lamely limping. 

Suddenly he recognised something familiar in the 
hard, inquisitive breathing. 

He started up, and found Beaufort hobbling 
towards him, sometimes quite sprawling on his belly. 

The poor dog tried to rear himself on his hind 
legs to give Charlie an affectionate greeting, but 
could not. 

Beaufort had been shot through both hind-legs, 
and one of his fore-legs also was bleeding. 



CHAPTER III. 

DOCTORING. 



HARLIE bound up Beaufort's wounds to 
the best of his ability, and started for the 
Tower ; the poor dog following him in a 
grovelling style, which contrasted strangely with his 
usual light, birdlike speed. 
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The moon waned into a white cloud in the waxing 
dawn, as the wounded young deerstalker and his far 
harder hit four-footed friend took their slow way 
through damp grass, ferns, and brushwood, under 
the spreading, glossy-leaved branches of smooth- 
boled beech trees, and between great oaks and elms, 
exquisitely graceful or grotesquely gnarled, out into 
the more open forest, and so up the stiff slope which 
ended in the Tor. 

The dogs that had been left at home roused them- 
selves and rushed from the foot of the tower 'to greet 
their young master. The old man had not returned — 
as he had the key of the tower, Charlie could not 
get in. He made a soft hay-bed for Beaufort in the 
stable, pulled out the ladder from its hiding place, 
reared it against the tower door, and seated himself 
on one of the highest rungs, whence he looked 
anxiously for his grandfather. 

He looked long, but no grandfather came. 

Charlie grew hungry, and began to ponder per- 
plexedly as to what he must do for a breakfast. 
Milk he could get from the cow, perhaps he might 
find an egg, but meat, bread, and so on, were locked 
up in the tower. 

He drank his milk, sucked his egg raw, and hunted 
up a bone for Beaufort. There were plenty lying 
about, so the dogs were not stinted. The sun shone 
calmly on the old grey and red tower, the sea gently 
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murmured at the foot of the Tor ; but Charlie felt 
very uneasy as hour after hour went by without 
bringing him news of the old man. 

About noon, however, a gipsy-like woman, driving 
two donkeys laden with panniers full of coarse 
crockery, stopped her asses at the bottom of the hill, 
and came toiling up towards the tower. 

By that time Charlie, tired out, had descended from 
his perch, and was lying, asleep, upon the ground. 

The barking of the dogs awoke him. He jumped 
up, called them off the woman, and received from 
her the door-key of the tower, and the intelligence 
that old Chudleigh was lying, badly hurt, in the hut 
of one of his comrades of the night before, a squatter 
on the Waste. 

"And thou wast in it, too, thou young limb-r- 
what's come to thy hand?" said the good-natured 
bronzed potter-woman, looking at him half-proudly 
approving, half-maternally pitying. " I wish thee 
wast out of it, and so'd thy mother, poor silly lass. 
Better be in the churchyard along o' her, than live 
to swing, as thou wilt, my poor lad, at this rate o' 
going on." 

She went back to her donkeys, and Charlie un- 
locked the door, took a hearty meal, which he shared 
with the dogs and poultry that crowded round him, 
and then again began to speculate as to what he 
had better do. 
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His grandfather had expressed no wish to see 
him, but Charlie wanted to see the old man. The 
lad had a dimly admiring recollection of his dare- 
devil father, a distincter as well as fonder memory 
of his beautiful mother ; but old Chudleigh, so far as 
he knew, was the only person in the wide world left 
him to claim property in, and although his grand- 
father whacked him at times, Charlie had not very 
much to complain of in this way, but was attached 
to the old freebooter — a hero in Charlie's eyes — who, 
in the main, and his own rough way, was kind to the 
little fellow. 

Presently, driving the dogs and fowls before him, 
he came out of the hut, carrying a high-shouldered 
bottle of Schiedam and a few other things which he 
thought the old man might want. His clucking and 
yapping suite having leaped, fluttered, or scrambled, 
to the ground, Charlie locked up the tower, came 
down the ladder, removed it and hid it in a ditch, 
gave a look to poor Beaufort, and then started for 
the Waste, on one of the rough little forest ponies, 
the dogs looking very disappointed when they were 
ordered back. 

On the little pony trudged, until it reached the 
great sunlit, weedy, reedy, rushy mere. Round this 
Charlie had to ride, often wishing he had his gun 
with him when he saw the birds on and about the 
water. But it was not simply for the sake of killing 
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them that Charlie cared about birds. He loved to 
watch their graceful, funny ways. Swallows and 
house-martins and sand-martins were skimming over 
the bright and yet lonely-looking lake. The land- 
rail cried " crex, crex ! '' The dipper fussed about 
under water. Snipe piped and hummed. Teal and 
flappers paddled about, and put down their heads 
and flung up their heels like little donkeys. Water- 
hens vanished like shot King-fishers darted hither 
and thither with a flash like that of jewels. 

Rounding the lake, Charlie fell in with Letty 
Torrington, a pretty, shy, wild-filly-like girl, the 
daughter of the man at whose house old Chudleigh 
was lying. 

Letty was gathering rushes for candles. When 
she heard the sound of the pony's feet, she rushed 
off" with a start, but looking back, she recognised 
Charlie, and allowed him to ride up to her. 

In their funny little-boy-and-girl way, Charlie and 
Letty were "sweethearts." Charlie liked his blue- 
eyed, golden-haired, little playfellow, but their " en- 
gagement " sat very lightly on him. Letty, on the 
other hand, considered it quite a serious business, 
and blushed and cast down her blue eyes when her 
very young " man of men ** spoke to her. 

" He's main bad," she said, in reply to Charlie's 
inquiries after his grandfather. "He took worse 
since morning. Mother don't know what to do with 
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him. He's got a bullet or something in his inside, 
as she can't manage. He did ought to have a doc- 
tor, she says, but father don't like to go for him. 
One of the keepers was hurt bad last night, and 
they'd be down on your gaffer and daddy too, if a 
doctor was to come. P'r'aps he wouldn't come, but 
anyhow they'd get to know. I wish there wasn't no 
deer-stealing. It's nice to eat, but then if you get 
hung for it, if you don't get shot, what's the good o' 
that } Why do you go out with 'em, Charlie ? " 

When Charlie reached the squatter's hut, the old 
poacher was in a very poor way, and Charlie was 
sent for a doctor. 

"You needn't show yourself, if you don't like, 
Jim," said Mrs. Torrington to her husband ; " old 
Bowles is most like to come — he's been here afore, 
and knows as we can pay. He's got no reason not 
to come, and hold his tongue. Anyhow, I don't want 
to have the old man die on my hands. He'd be a 
loss — old as he is, he's done us a good turn before 
now, as you know well, Jim. So, Charlie, you gallop 
off to Dr. Bowles. Tell him your gaffer's met wi' an 
accident, and where he be." 

Torrington still growled expostulations, but the 
grey mare, in this, as in many cases, was the better 
horse, and Charlie was despatched. 

The Doctor lived in a little town, or rather large 
village, just outside the forest. Charlie's forest pony 
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carried him thither in an hour or so. The doctor 
had taken off his boots> and was snoozing in his arm- 
chair, after a spell of work which had begun about 
the time the deer-stealers started on their expedition, 
the night before. He was very sulky when he was 
roused from his sleep, having thought that his day's 
work was done, and was by no means delighted at 
the prospect of a ten miles' ride out, and ten miles' 
ride in, and an operation between, from which, 
however skilfully he might perform it, he would not 
be able to claim any public credit. The doctor's 
sorrel mare, perhaps, was no better pleased when she 
was re-saddled and led out of the stable, in which she 
had settled herself for the night As Dr. Bowles 
and Charlie rode to the Waste, the drowsy nag 
lagged behind the wiry little pony. 

The doctor had to pay a good many visits to the 
squatter's hut He extracted the ball from the old 
man's body successfully, but it was some weeks be- 
fore Chudleigh could return to his eyrie. Mean- 
time Charlie daily went backwards and forwards be- 
tween the tower and the hut, to the great, though 
shyly concealed, delight of Letty. 

Charlie every day seemed more of a hero to her. 
The deer, after that fray with the keepers, were left 
alone for a time by the Blacks, but Charlie went out 
fishing and snaring with them, and the grumpiest 
called him a clever plucky little chap. Letty was 
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proud of the praises he got, but still they made her 
sorry. They would only hurry him on to the un- 
timely end which, in her dim way, she feared would 
be his doom. She had no idea that there was any 
disgrace in leading the lawless life to which Charlie 
had been apprenticed — her opinion was quite the 
opposite ; but gaol, gunshot-wounds, and the gallows 
were heavy possible, nay, very probable, set-offs 
against the pleasant manliness of poaching, etc. 

" How nice it would be," she thought, " if father 
and old Chudleigh (neither of whom was a favourite 
with her) would go away somewhere — ever so far off 
— and me and Charlie and mother could go and live 
in peace and safety at the Tower on the Tor." Letty 
was not without her sex's love for show. She was 
fond of Charlie for his own sake, but the fact that 
he lived in a place so much finer-looking than her 
father's mud hut had its weight with her. 

Dr. Bowles was by no means an immaculate old 
man — sometimes he was obliged to dip his head 
into a bucket of cold water when he had been 
suddenly summoned to attend a patient — but, in a 
lazy way, he was good-natured, and so was vexed to 
see a bright, brave littk fellow like Charlie going to 
the bad. 

One day he said to Mrs. Torrington — as openly 
as he could venture to speak on such a subject to a 
poacher's wife, who paid him better than some more 
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respectable customers — that it was a pity that such 
a boy should be brought up in such a way. 

"Indeed, 'tis. Doctor," answered the woman. 
" 'Twould break his mother's heart if she saw him. 
Poor silly wench — led away, like the rest of us, by 
fun and good looks, though my Jim haint got much 
o' either left now. I used to like the life when I was 
a silly wench, for the fun and the clothes and the 
good food, but often now I wish Jim was sweating 
and starving at the plough's tail agin. If we hadn't 
no hope for this life, we might ha' had a little more 
about the next. — But there, what's the good o' me 
and you talking, Doctor ? " 




CHAPTER IV. 

CHASED BY A KEEPER. 

ABBIT-NETTING was a sport in which 
Charlie could indulge with comparative 
impunity. All the keepers were down 
upon him sharp enough when they saw him stroll- 
ing in the domains they guarded, with a gun or a 
dog that could pull down a deer, but a good many 
of them winked when they saw him manifestly only 
pottering about after a few rabbits. They would 
order him off if he came directly in their way, but 
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rabbits were too small game for the keepers to bother 
their heads about much. They looked upon them 
more as vermin — thought that rats were almost as 
good to eat. 

One fine day in late autumn Charlie started with 
his terrier and ferret for the forest. 

The oaks, ashes, and old beeches were nearly bare ; 
but the young beeches were still covered- with their 
dark auburn leaves ; and here and there a wild fruit- 
tree was almost as green as when its leaves were 
young ; and the brushwood was coral-beaded with 
hips and haws, and silver-netted with dewy spiders' 
webs ; and gilt gossamers floated in the air ; which 
was so still that when one of the late sere leaves fell, 
it dropped, after slow circling, almost directly beneath 
the twig on which it had grown. A few primroses 
still starred the brown grass, or peeped under 
rusty and fiery fern out of grass green in second 
youth. Swallows had vanished ; greenfinches and 
chaffinches were mustering for flight ; but fieldfares 
and redwings," snipe and green- plover, had come back; 
great flocks of stock-doves were on the beeches ; 
rooks were busy about their nests ; the bucks could 
plainly be heard grunting. It was a calm, mildly 
bright day on which some people would have thought 
that it was impossible for any one to be in a bad 
temper ; but whilst Charlie was busy with his sport, 

c 
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up came a keeper, a big savage fellow, known as 
Black Joe, in a towering rage. 

Joe happened to have no dog with him, and 
catching up his ferret, and leaving his bagged rabbits 
behind him, off Charlie started through bush and 
through briar. He felt sure that his little terrier 
would be able to get safe home, and had good hope 
that he himself might, in spite of the keeper's long 
legs. Charlie might have the shorter legs, but he 
thought that he had the better wind, and knew that 
he had the less weight to carry. 

He was not in the least frightened when the 
keeper threatened to shoot him. Black Joe might 
be normally almost as savage as a bear with a sore 
head, but he would think twice before he did that. 
When the keeper did fire, Charlie was not in the 
slightest degree alarmed. The shot had knocked 
off and shivered sundry twigs — and that was all the 
wounding they were meant to do. But they had 
not scared him — which likewise they were meant to 
do. Picking up a pebble to suck, on he sped like a 
young buck — crashing through the dew-damp brush- 
wood, kicking up the wet faded leaves, taking spins 
long and short across the open, where his long-legged 
pursuer gained upon him more than on less cumbered 
ground. 

He could not head at once for home; but, 
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anxiously looking out for a chance of doubling, he 
darted through the forest. 

He tried to make for the Quarries, where he would 
have found allies, and of course an asylum ; but 
Black Joe cut him off from it 

On he went, over sand and fern, and furze and 
bramble-bushes — dodging round tree-clumps, and the 
blacking-like bogs, and over timber-littered swamps, 
in which the keeper floundered, whilst light Charlie 
made very shaky, but sufficient equivalents for 
stepping-stones of the half-floating, half-mire-buried 
rotten logs. 

He was driven into the chase, and then out of it 
again into the forest, where he saw a charcoal- 
burner's hut, towards which he strained with legs 
which had begun to flag, feeling sure that if more 
than one of the burners chanced to be about. Black 
Joe would not care to follow him. But the hut was 
deserted, and panting Charlie was obliged to rush 
past and plunge once more into denser cover. Out 
of this, his persistent tracker, following like a sleuth- 
hound, drove him into a stretch of open, on which he 
thought he would at last be forced to give in : a field 
of flinty chalk followed by one of heavy clay. Black 
Joe had gained upon him — was on one side of the 
clay field just as Charlie reached the other, beyond 
which was a little rise of rock. With clay-balled 
feet, Charlie floundered up the slippery stone, and 
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looked down into a deep narrow winding rugged 
lane, the sides of which were made up of alternate 
hollows and jutting-out blocks, between which dis- 
torted little trees, leaning at all kinds of angles, 
hung on with a tangled tough cordage of bare roots. 
A runnel of clear water zigzagged across the road, 
and made a deep pool just beneath where Charlie 
stood, before, in a cascade like a sheet of glass 
broken into silver bells and diamond dust, it went on 
upon its musically gurgling course. 

In the deep pool before Charlie there floated a 
sodden, swollen, drowned sheep ; but there was no 
time to hesitate. He made a spring at a little tree 
growing almost perpendicularly, and dropped into 
the lane ; ran up it instead of down, to throw the 
keeper off the scent ; and took shelter behind a 
mossy block of stone and a clump of still fresh fern. 

In a short time the keeper lowered his long legs 
into the lane, and Charlie had the gratification of 
finding that his stratagem had succeeded — the 
keeper went clattering down the hill. 

The chase had been an irregularly circuitous one 
— something like the circumference of a cog-wheel. 
Charlie had worked round to a spot not very far 
from the forest bank where Black Joe had first come 
upon him. When quite sure that the coast was 
clear, he slipped back to his old hunting ground to 
see whether he could find his dead rabbits. Black 
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Joe had not condescended to encumber himself with 
such spoil. Charlie found his rabbits, and turned 
his face homewards with them — if such a place as 
the Tower on the Tor may be called a home. 

As he was going along the margin of the great 
mere, once more he saw Black Joe making towards 
him, and once more took to his heels — ^holding his 
rabbits tight however. 

But on came the long-legged Joe at a terrible 
rate, whilst Charlie's strength was fast failing. His 
capture seemed certain, when in a lucky moment he 
saw a black old punt lurking in the midst of the 
yellow reeds. He leaped in and poled off in the 
direction of the Waste. 

His craft was a leaky old tub, and where the 
mere was too deep for Charlie to pole, her "progress" 
was of the most erratically lumbering kind— often 
far more leeway than headway. However, in process 
of time — a process so protracted that had Black 
Joe chosen to round the mere, he might have 
captured Charlie on landing (that is, if no Torring- 
tons and other friends had been there to prevent 
him) — ^the punt did manage to run down her easting, 
or westing, or box-the-compass all-rounding, and 
Charlie reached his desired haven. He spent the 
night in Jim Torrington's hut, Letty listening open- 
mouthed to her little lover's adventures, before she 
left the cosy peat-^re which made the window of 
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the hut gleam like a red eye in the midst of the 
black wild, and went to her rough little bed — 
prayerless, save for the muttering of some brief 
half-heathen form. 

Charlie got no scolding for his truancy when he 
went back to the tower next morning. 

His grandfather's grim face relaxed for a moment 
into the merest glimpse of a grin when he heard 
how Charlie had been twice chased by the keeper, 
and yet, after all, carried off the rabbits. 

When he heard further of the hoopers and wild 
geese, the fleets of wild ducks, pochards, teal, and 
widgeon, that his grandson had seen upon the mere, 
he promised him, as a proof of favour, that he would 
take him with him there ere long ; but in the mean- 
time Charlie went on a private fowling expedition of 
another kind. 



CHAPTER V. 

CLIFF-CLIMBING. 

HE night before, he had asked Letty 
whether she would not like to have some 
live thing to keep. Her father had a dog 
or two ; but they were of a rough, unpetlike kind, 
to which Letty did not take. The little girl had 
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answered that she would like to have " a dear pretty 
little sea-bird." 

She was familiar enough with a good many 
feathered creatures that haunt ground and trees and 
inland waters^ but her notions of marine ornithology 
were vague. 

A great, greedy, screaming gull, seen in the 
distance as a snow-flake hovering or circling over 
the grey or blue sea, was "a dear pretty little 
sea-bird " to Letty. 

Then the children had talked about the people 
who clambered up and down the cliffs after birds 
and eggs. More easily gotten and richer spoil being 
procurable close by, there were few cragsmen in 
that neighbourhood ; still there were one or two, 
and Letty had spoken of them as if they must be 
far greater heroes than mere common " hunters " {ie. 
poaching deer-slayers) — Letty lived in too familiar 
proximity to her father to think him much of a 
hero — finishing off by saying that she did not believe 
that the bravest man in the whole world would dare 
to climb to the top of the Tor. It, like the far-off 
white gull, appealed, through apparent inaccessibility, 
to the latent " poetry " of the little girl's character. 

A cynic might, perhaps, say that this much- 
vaunted " poetry " is really identical with the very 
commonplace wish to. get the very best of every- 
thing going for one^s self ; but we will try to keep 
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cynicism out of this little story, Her surroundings 
considered, it was a good thing for Letty that she 
should have such ideals as far off sea-fowl and Tor- 
tops. 

In those days, in her part of the country, she 
might have sighed almost as hopelessly for turnip- 
tops, but her ambition would not, therefore, have 
been as pure. 

Let us say, then, that her ideals were good for 
herself — though, in the first instance, not for Charlie. 

He had laid up her words in his mind — ^was de- 
termined to give her " a dear pretty little sea-bird," 
and to prove himself to be braver than the bravest 
man in the whole world by getting it for her from 
the top of the Tor. 

I have called Charlie's home the Tower on the Tor, 
and so the tower was on the Tor, but not on its 
top. 

If the scarped sea-cliff face of the stiff slope that 
led to the tower be counted part of the Tor, the 
tower stood on a platform, thinly covered with soil, 
perched on the shoulder of the Tor : the Tor proper 
rising sheer above, an irregular, cracked cone, running 
up ii)to an irregular, cracked needle, with other 
similar, smaller needles rising here and there upon 
it like pinnacles — cone and needles, all almost bare 
to the grey-and-black, red-and-yellow-streaked rock- 
bone. 
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In every crevice and coign of vantage of the upper 
part of the Tor proper, sea-fowl bred or roosted. 

On the morning I speak of, as soon as old 
Chudleigh had gone off on some one of his multi- 
farious occupations, Charlie began to scale the Tor. 

A certain distance up it he had often climbed 
before, but a bulging shelf of rock had hitherto been 
his provoking ne plus ultra, he had come to hate it 
almost as much as if it had been a flesh-and-blood 
keeper, viva voce, instead of voicelessly declaring to 
him, " Hitherto mayst thou come, but no farther." 
That morning, however, he climbed to the upper side 
of the shelf ; and felt a good deal prouder than a 
sea-going youngster, previously contented with crawl- 
ing through the lubber's hole, who has at last 
mustered courage, and successfully, to try the futtock- 
shrouds : because Charlie had never been on his 
" top " before, and had often tried — sometimes almost 
successfully — his " futtock-shrouds." 

Up and up he clambered, sometimes finding far 
less, sometimes a good deal more, foot-and-hand-hold 
than he had expected from the look of things, as 
seen from the tower's foot, or even the tower's top. 

Often he had to hold on, as sailors say, by his 
eyelids, but still up and up he went ; much or mildly 
surprising, but not always scaring from their perches, 
gulls, boobies, guillemots, gannets, terns, fulmars, 
auks, puffins, cormorants, kittiwakes, black-divers, etc. 
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He eagerly stretched forth his hand to clutch *' a 
dear pretty little sea-bird " for his Letty (though still, 
it must be confessed, a good way short of the top of 
the Tor) — ^when down hetumbled — bumped, bumped, 
bumped — and fell, at last, a bruised, bleeding bundle 
of a little boy, into a cranny, up into which even 
sand had blown, which fortunately saved his life. 




CHAPTER VI. 

NURSE LETTY. 

LD Chudleigh was greatly puzzled when 
on his return to the tower he found 
Charlie's little leather cap lying and the 
dogs whining at the foot of the Tor. He shouted 
Charlie's name — there came no answer. At last the 
old man divined that his grandson had fallen whilst 
climbing the rock, but where had he fallen.? and 
was he alive or dead } Craske Chudleigh, grim 
though he was, had been very fond of his son in his 
gruff way, and in the same way he liked his son's 
son, for his own sake as well as his father's. 
Charlie's mother the old man had not liked — he 
thought her both stuck-up and namby-pamby, in 
modern phrase, and was by no means sorry when 
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death freed the tower from her presence ; but he felt 
that he would greatly miss the little lad, if he were 
dead. He descended to the beach by the " Jacob's 
ladder" cut in the cliff, but could find no sign of 
him there. As he was standing on the sands, looking 
up at the Tor, one of his acquaintances — known as 
the Wild Cat, from his skill in cliff-climbing — 
chanced to come along. 

When informed of Charlie's disappearance, the 
whining of the dogs, and so forth. Wild Cat guessed 
what had happened, mounted Jacob's ladder with 
old Chudleigh, and then, taking a rope with him, 
scaled the Tor. Ere long he shouted down that he 
had found his bird, and presently with a "Below 
there " he carefully let down the poor little fellow. 
His grandfather received him as carefully ; and when 
the Wild Cat had come down, the two men felt him 
all over to find out what bones were broken. Their 
patient was too weak through pain to cry out much, 
but winced when and wherever he was touched. 
Accordingly the old man made him up a soft bed of 
hay in the stable, just as he had done for Beaufort, 
and Wild Cat volunteered to go for Torrington's wife, 
who was famous in that part as a leech. 

She tenderly cut off Charlie's clothes, felt him over 
with hands more gentle as well as more skilful than 
the men's — pronounced that no bones were broken 
— but could not positively declare that none had 
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been dislocated, and advised that Dr. Bowles should 
be called in. 

Accordingly the old man started for him. 

Meantime the motherly woman carried Charlie up 
to his bed in the tower, put bread and vinegar 
poultices on his bruises, and cobwebs into his cuts, 
and sat down to watch him until the doctor came. 

" Hey, hey, hey, — oh, it's you, dame !" said the 
old gentleman, putting his red face; which looked 
very much like the sun shining through a fog, into 
the dim corner in which Charlie lay. 

" Haven't been in this queer old place since the 
lad's mother died. Poor lass, she didn't look the 
sort used to a hole like this. How on earth did she 
come to marry that young ruffian ? I believe he and 
the old one, between them, broke her heart. Good 
looks } Stuff and nonsense, dame. He wasn't a 
bit better-looking than myself, and my good looks 
never made a woman run away with me. This 
youngster now isn't bad-looking — didn't use to be, 
at any rate — ^he don't look much like a beauty now 
— what I can see of him — but he got his looks from 
his mother. Poor lass ! I should like to know who 
she was, and where her friends live. It would be a 
good thing if they'd take charge of this young scape- 
grace. Pretty nigh broke his neck, the old man 
tells me — it'll get broken another way, if he stays 
here much longer." 
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Dame Torrington's suspicions proved to be correct 
— Charlie's right arm was dislocated, and it needed 
some minutes' tugging to get it into place again. 

When the limb had been bandaged with cloths 
dipped in Hollands and water, the doctor applied a 
good deal more of the spirit without the water to 
himself internally. When he took his leave he had 
to be helped upon his horse, but once on he kept his 
seat well enough, and rode off muttering with tipsy 
gravity, " Poor lass, poor lass ! now if she'd taken a 
fancy to my good looks, if she'd married me instead 
of that ruffian, the lad would have had a kind father 
to look after him." 

It may be doubted whether Dr. Bowles would 
have been much good to Charlie as a father, but it 
was fortunate that memory of his mother had given 
the boy even such a friend. As I have said, the 
doctor was a kindly old fellow — and it must be 
remembered that in those days more doctors than he 
drank more grog than was good for them. 

Good Dame Torrington did her best to play nurse 
to Charlie during the dreary time — far into the spring 
— in which he was kept a prisoner in the tower by 
his many injuries ; but, of course, she could not be 
with him always. It would have been a very dismal 
time if it had not been for Letty. 

The fact that Charlie had met with his accident 
in trying to gratify her wishes, gave her a mingled 
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sorrowful shame and loving pride. The bird that 
Charlie tried to catch escaped, but not without the 
loss of some of its feathers which he had brought 
down in his clutch ; and these Letty arranged in a 
Prince of Wales's plume over her frameless little 
piece of looking-glass, and regarded them as some 
of her chief treasures. 




CHAPTER VII. 

THE SHACKLES OF CIVILISATION. 

RATEFUL loving little Letty appointed 
herself Charlie's head-nurse, and sat with 
him day after day for hours. 
She did not read to him, because she did not 
know how to read — and, indeed, few people did in 
those parts in those times, but she told him all the 
little news of the neighbourhood, and her little stock 
of stories over and over again — fitting them with 
new beginnings, middles, and endings, for his greater 
amusement. She beat up his pillow, smoothed his 
bed-clothes, and fed him very much as if he had 
been "the dear pretty little sea-bird" with which, 
since he iiad been up the Tor, she had identified him 
in an imaginative muddle. She brought him tidings 
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of the first young lamb, the first butterfly that she 
had seen, of the first thrush that she had heard, of 
the bees being out, of the blackbirds that were build- 
ing close by the hut upon the Waste, of the sand- 
martins' return to the quarries. She never came 
without a posy of some kind — daisies, wild pansies, 
catkins, primroses, snowdrops, honeysuckle, daflbdils, 
violets, anemones, hyacinths. 

She was very sorry that Charlie should be ill, and 
yet it was so nice to be with him almost all day long, 
that she half dreaded the time when he would be 
well again. 

Then her bird would fly away from her, and 
perhaps get shot, or come to some other untimely 
end. It was pleasant when Charlie was just able to 
get out, or let him lean upon her arm, or rest his 
head against her shoulder, as they sat on the Tor 
slope's warm, thymy grass, looking out on the sunny 
sea, and listening to its murmur at the foot of the 
cliffs, and the larks singing overhead ; but still the 
pleasure was dashed by the thought that the time 
was getting nearer and nearer when her wounded 
bird would be quite healed. 

Just, however, through Charlie's not getting well 
again so fast as his doctor maintained he ought to 
have done, Letty lost him suddenly, and, for a time, 
altogether. 

One day the doctor rode up to the tower when 
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Charlie and Letty were setting out for one of their 
slow, short rambles. 

"Hey, hey, hey," exclaimed the old gentleman, 
"this will never do — never do. Why, thou young 
whey-faced rascal, I thought to find thee birds-nesting 
on the Tor, not crawling like a snail, tied to a little 
wench's apron-strings. Where's thy grand-dad ? " 

Craske Chudleigh came out of his cowshed, and 
the doctor told him that Charlie needed a change — 
that he was 'getting moped to death. "Smarten 
him up a bit, and send him to me. TU keep him 
till he's strong, and then," the doctor muttered to 

himself, " I'll see if I can't win him away from thee." 
Chudleigh was at least as vexed as the doctor 
(notwithstanding the fancy he had taken to Charlie) 
at the boy's continued ill-health. He was vexed 
for Charlie's sake and also for his own. Young 
though he was, Charlie had been a good deal of help, 
in one way or another, from his unflinching readiness ; 
he had also been a cheery companion from his bright 
cheerfulness ; and unsympathetic as old Chudleigh 
might have been thought, he missed the boy as he 
went about his various businesses alone. He was 
willing enough that Charlie should go to the doctor's 
to regain health and strength, but he certainly had 
no intention of allowing the doctor or anybody else 
to rob him of him. 

Craske Chudleigh might be a poacher, smuggler, 
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and generally -disreputable old fellow, but he had 
his points of pecuniary pride. He was not going to 
be beholden to the doctor for Charlie's keep, or have 
his grandson looked down upon by the doctor's 
household as a half naked young savage of the woods. 
He insisted on paying, in advance, for a month's 
board and lodging, and an additional sum, to be 
spent at the doctor's discretion, on what we should 
call, in these days of elegant speech, the titivating 
of little Charlie. The little forest town in which 
the doctor lived was itself rough enough in many 
respects, but, nevertheless, looked down on the 
roughness of the Foresters proper with half-pitying 
half-amused superciliousness, as if it had been an 
Athens or a Paris. The doctor felt no scruple in 
taking Craske Chudleigh's gold pieces. He meant 
to lay them out honestly for the advantage of the 
youngster who had excited his interest ; and he 
knew that the old man could have paid a good deal 
more ready money than that out of the oak chest 
with verdigrised brass lock and bands and clamps, 
which was his only bank of deposit. 

These preliminaries having been settled, it was 
further arranged that Charlie should ride in to Fox- 
earth on the following day. He was pleased at the 
thought of going. He had grown sick of hanging 
about doing nothing, and Foxearth was a great place 

in his eyes. He did not think that he would like 

D 
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to live there for good; but a visit was another 
matter, especially now that he was too weak for 
woodcraft. In the monotony of his existence he 
quite longed for the thrilling excitement of the great 
city of Foxearth, to which, previously, he had only 
been sent once or twice on errands. 

It was very different with Letty. She was a very 
tender-hearted little girl ; and yet she wished that 
the doctor's horse had stumbled, or that something 
else had happened, to keep the doctor from coming 
to the tower that day. 

"Thou'lt not want me to-morrow, Charlie," she 
said as she went away in the evening. 

"No," answered Charlie, in a heartier, "jollier," 
tone than she had heard from him for a long time ; 
and poor little Letty, without bidding him good- 
night, slipped away like a sad, shy, little wren. 

She did not go to the tower, either, next morning, 
to bid him goodbye, when he rode off on his little 
forest pony. His grandfather walked with him half 
the way ; and then, finding that there was no proba- 
bility that Charlie would fall from his sturdy little 
steed, or let it kick him off through weakness, turned 
back. There was no flagrant charge in particular 
laid against old Chudleigh just then, but he never 
entered towns when he could help it. He looked 
upon them as places in which he might at any 
minute meet constables or keepers, who would 
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come upon him unawares — whom, at any rate, he 
would not be able to fight at the advantage which 
his knowledge of the forest and its purlieus gave him. 

When the old man was gone, wren-like Letty, who 
had been following unseen, slipped out of the brush- 
wood, put a bunch of cowslips into her little sweet- 
heart's hand, and said pleadingly : 

"Thou*lt mind me sometimes, Charlie?" and dis- 
appeared as she had come. 

The doctor's servants were at first disposed to 
think themselves hardly used in being required to 
wait upon the little wild boy, as they, called Charlie; 
but when the Foxearth tailor had clad him in a 
square-skirted coat, flapped waistcoat, and knee- 
breeches, the Foxearth barber had cut, combed, and 
powdered his hair and tied it in a queue, a laced 
cocked hat had been placed upon it, and at the other 
extremity he had been ornamented with silk stock- 
ings and shoes with big bright buckles, all the women 
folk of the place pronounced him a very pretty 
fellow. Charlie at first was rather proud of his 
smart dress, and wondered what Letty would think 
if she saw him in it ; but he soon wearied of it — 
found that his gilt-laced things were golden fetters* 
When one of the town boys made fun of his fine 
coat, Charlie experienced great satisfaction in fling- 
ing it off, and — ^weakly though he still was — giving 
the envious urchin a sound drubbing. Church 
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greatly puzzled Charlie, as he had never been inside 
one before. What is now-a-days called the surgery, 
but Dr. Bowles called his shop, was another mystery 
to the little boy; but on the whole he found the 
town not nearly so wonderful as he had expected, 
and very wearisome. The Doctor was very kind to 
him, but Charlie pined for forest freedom. 

One morning, before a fortnight had passed, the 
doctor, on coming down to breakfast, found that his 
little lodger had taken French leave of him. 

Charlie had sloughed his fine clothes, and clad in 
the rough suit in which he came, was gleefully 
cantering back on his shaggy pony to his old life in 
the Tower on the Tor, 



CHAPTER VIII. 

OFF TO THE GIPSIES' CAMP. 

RASKE CHUDLEIGH gave his grandson 
a gruffly cordial welcome. He looked upon 
Charlie's preference of the Forest to Fox- 
earth as a personal compliment, and did not grudge 
the money which had apparently been thrown away. 
Dr. Bowles made his appearance at the Tower not 
long after Charlie, and when he refused to return 
with him, wished to restore the balance of the money 
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that had been paid for the boy's board and lodging; 
but of this Craske Chudleigh would not hear. 

" A bargain's a bargain," he said ; " 'taint thy fault 
that ours worn't carried through." 

The doctor had anticipated Charlie's refusal, and 
brought his fine clothes done up in a bundle slung 
to his saddle-bow. When the doctor was gone, the 
old man bade his grandson dress himself in his town 
togs, that he might have a look at him. 

" Thou'rt as good a gentleman as the best of 'em," 
said the old man, with a kind of sneering commenda- 
tion, when Charlie had obeyed his order. "Go, 
show thyself to Bess Torrington, and then come 
back and put on thy forest clothes again. Mayhap* 
thou'lt be a gentleman some day, but thou must be 
a man first" 

Charlie had no objection to don his fine clothes 
again^^ once in a way, that his Waste friends might 
admire him in them. For a whim — to make his boy 
look all the more like a squire — the old man picked 
out the smartest pony catchable, put on it his plated 
bridle and best saddle, and watched Charlie canter 
off with great, though surly-seeming complacency. 

When Letty saw the gold-laced hat nearing the 
hut she rushed into it in bashful astonishment, 
exclaiming, "Mammy, there's a young gentleman 
riding up ! " 

"Mayhap he's lost his way," answered Dame 
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Torrington, and going to the door, dropped Charlie 
a curtsey as he reined in his steed, and dismounted. 

Great was the wonder and admiration when she 
and Letty discovered who their visitor was. 

" Ah, my lad, that's how thou shouldst be dressed, 
that's how thy poor mother would ha' liked to see 
thee," said Dame Torrington, as she turned him round 
for approving inspection. Letty's big blue eyes also 
spoke approval, but qualified with apprehension. 

" Now Charlie's a young lord, he won't care for 
me," was the thought that troubled her. 

Deep was her delight when she heard how he had 
turned his back upon the town in disgust, and rushed 
back to a free life once more amongst his old friends 
in the Forest. 

Although Foxearth, however, might be a disagree- 
able place to live in, it was a very pleasant topic to 
talk about, and Charlie -enlarged upon its wonders — 
peradventure slightly embellishing his narratives of 
fact after the manner of great travellers. When his 
budget of news was at last exhausted, Letty gave 
him in return her grand item of forest intelligence. 
The gipsies who visited it every year had returned to 
their old camping-ground on the previous night. 

She was half afraid that her tidings would not 
interest him as they would have done the year before ; 
but when she found that, in spite of his town experi- 
ence, the news excited him as of old, she took heart 
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to believe that she had got her truant bird back for 
good. The children agreed to start early next day 
on a visit to the gipsies' camp. 

Although the gipsies helped themselves freely to 
the goods the forest-gods provided them in the shape 
of flesh, fish, fowl, and fuel, they did not fraternise 
with the local poachers, whose feathered, and four- 
footed, and other property they appropriated as un- 
scrupulously as they killed the game, dragged the 
ponds, and lopped the timber of the forest and the 
chase. There were frequent fights and some feuds 
of long standing between the two classes. 

The gipsies in the Forest, as elsewhere, were 
Ishmaelites — their hand against every man, and 
every man's hand against them ; for of course they 
were no favourites with the keepers, although their 
numbers and clannishness made the keepers shy of 
meddling with them. 

Letty and Charlie's expedition, therefore was an 
adventurous one. They were spies going to recon- 
noitre the enemy. 

Early next morning they met, midway between 
the hut and the Tower, and struck into the Forest. 

Cabbage butterflies were flitting about, mole- 
crickets were humming their satisfaction, lady-birds 
were expanding their sealing-waxy wing-cases and 
gauzy wings, red ants and glossy black slugs were 
taking their walks abroad. Doves cooed, willow- 
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wrens were chirping, grasshopper-larks were giving 
their "stage-whispers," the whitethroat was whistling 
defiance to all comers. Strawberry blossoms snowed 
the grass, wild hyacinths patched it with blue, and 
the red rattle spotted it with its rose-coloured flowers. 
The hawthorn, the wild cherry-tree were in blossom, 
and the larch was hanging forth its tassels. Letty 
and Charlie were blithe as the sweet spring day, as 
they took their way through the awakened woods, 
mimicking every now and then the cuckoo's call 

But in process of time they came upon a clogged 
donkey, and ceased their fun and hushed their tongues. 
They were drawing near to the camp. 




CHAPTER IX. 

IN THE GIPSIES' CAMP. 

ROM the covert of some bushes into which 
Letty and Charlie crept they looked out 
on a long narrow glade, dotted with groups 
of swarthy, black-haired, black-eyed men, women, 
and children — the women clad in weather-stained, 
faded, or bronzed red cloaks, beaver bonnets and 
strav/ hats — clustered round fires, above each of 
which bubbled a black pot, slung from three great 
sticks, fastened together at the top. A savoury 
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odour, perhaps rather over-freighted with the scent 
of onions, wreathed up from the pots. Rough tents, 
carts with their shafts propped up, and cart tilts 
pegged into the ground, formed the sleeping-places 
from which the tribe had just crawled. Some of 
the carts were laden with coarse crockery ; in others 
heather-brooms were piled. Seated on the ground, 
with a stone for an anvil, and a black -eyed youngster, 
stretched at full length, puffing away at his fire with 
a pair of old bellows, the farrier of the tribe was 
making a horseshoe. Other men, lounging like the 
boy, supported their heads on their elbows and 
smoked short black pipes. Witchlike old crones, 
with nutcracker noses and chins, sat in the entrances 
of the booths smoking and longing for their hot 
breakfast. Dusty, moping asses, dragged their clogs 
hither and thither. A man and a woman were 
leisurely repairing the wheel of a tinker and knife- 
grinder's barrow. Two wiry hobbydehoys, in the 
midst of a circle of critical youngsters, were engaged 
in a sparring-match. A little string of horses with 
straw-plaited manes and tied-up tails, tethered stem 
to stern, were waiting to be taken to some fair or 
market. Disreputable-looking dogs slouched about 
everywhere, sniffing and whining at the pots, from 
which they were driven by kicks and sticks and 
stones. 

In their eagerness to be off, Letty and Charlie 
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had breakfasted very lightly, and when the oUa 
podrida was ladled out, could not help eyeing it 
very covetously. Letty indeed had a right to some 
of it, for a pet hen of hers — not yet missed, or great 
would have been her lamentation — formed part of 
the hotchpotch. As the children peeped from the 
bushes, one of the dogs spied them and gave tongue. 
All the other dogs were instantly in full cry after 
them, with a tribe of young gipsies at their heels. 

"Yake — duee," shouted the leader of the band, 
as he caught sight of Charlie and Letty fleeing hand 
in hand. 

They did not run far. To save themselves from 
being pulled down by the dogs, like a couple of 
young fawns, they surrendered to their human 
pursuers, and were led back into the camp. 

Greatly to their astonishment the adult gipsies 
received them very kindly. They were helped 
plentifully to the stew, and did not relish it the 
less because vermin and poisoned and "braxy" 
mutton were mixed with its game, poultry, and 
vegetables. 

After breakfast the tinkers, horse-dealers, potters, 
broom-makers, and fortune-tellers set out for their 
respective destinations or rounds. Men, and the 
bigger of the small fry who had no definite duties to 
perform, loafed off into the forest. The camp was 
left in charge of a few old men who passed the time 
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in smoking, stretched upon the ground, now with their 
faces downwards and anon upon their backs ; some 
half-score of the gaunt wolfish-looking dogs, a bevy 
of berry-brown babies and two-year-olds, a few 
black-haired, black-eyed, bronze-cheeked, white- 
toothed young mothers, and one or two of the most 
ancient of the old crones. 

The women, young and old, made a great deal of 
the children. Although between them they could 
only muster three halfpence for the crossing of the 
sibyl's palms, they got most excellent fortunes told 
them. Letty was to marry a dark man, who had 
once lived in a high place. He would go away 
beyond the sea, and find a rich kinsman, who would 
want to keep him with him, and would stay for a 
time, but when his kinsman was dead, and had left 
him all his money and precious stones, his houses, 
and his lands, the dark man would come back to 
the high place, and seek for Letty until he found 
her ; when they would live happily together ever 
after, and have twice twelve children. 

Charlie, Letty was delighted to hear, was not 
born to be hanged, and, if he outlived a certain year, 
he would not be drowned either, but die peacefully in 
his bed with all his children round him. He would 
feast and he would fast, lie on down and also lie on 
straw, and often stand in peril of his life ; but at the 
last, if he got past the year of crisis, he would be 
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rich as a lord, and though many women had loved 
him« and he had been sorely tempted to marry a 
wealthy dark woman, he would continue true to the 
blue-eyed fair woman he had first loved, and they 
would marry, and year after year be as happy as 
the day was long. 

In intervals between these dulcet prophecies, the 
gipsy woman pumped the children for news of the 
neighbourhood with artful assiduity. Simple little 
Letty fell into the snare, but Charlie's suspicions 
were aroused, and he made his answers as barren of 
information as he could do without exciting his 
questioners* wrath. 

When they had got all they could out of their 
little visitors their manner towards them very 
perceptibly cooled. Charlie and Letty speedily 
discovered that their room would be preferred to 
their company, and were not slow to take the hint. 
Indeed, as they left the gipsies' camp unharmed, 
they thought that they had been singularly fortunate 
— felt very much as if they had tumbled into a 
bear-pit and clambered out unhugged, unmangled. 
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CHAPTER X. 

TO THE RESCUE. 

LTHOUGH the hut on the Waste was a 
very rude place, its inhabitants lived in a 
good deal of rude comfort Torrington, 
having the advantage of a wife, was in some respects 
better off than Chudleigh. He kept several cows 
and sent butter to market He kept, moreover, 
flocks of barnyard fowls, ducks, geese, etc., which 
and their eggs his wife also disposed of at Foxearth 
and other little towns on the fringe of the forest 
In spite of the number of the poultry, however, Letty 
on her return from the gipsies' camp soon discovered 
that she had lost her favourite hen, a pretty little 
white-speckled, slate-coloured one, with a top-knot, 
whose eggs were reserved for Letty's eating exclu- 
sively, and great was her lamentation. 

" It's them thieves of gipsies ! " exclaimed her 
father, who, you know, was so remarkably honest 
himself. " It 'ud be a good thing if they was routed 
out o' the country." 

During the gipsies' stay in the forest, the foresters 
considered them to be the appropriators of every- 
thing that was missing, and although in this way 
they were held responsible for strays and the victims 
of foxes, in the main no great injustice was done 
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them. The slate-coloured hen was by no means the 
only fowl they stole from the Torringtons, and other 
poultry owners were far worse losers. The swarthy, 
plausible prowlers, slipped porkers into sacks. 
Horses and ponies they so clipped, recoloured, and 
rebranded that their owners could not swear to 
them. Sheep they poisoned and cows they stuck, 
and then took grinning possession of the " carrion." 

Warned by his neighbours' losses, Torrington had 
not suffered his cows to wander unwatched over the 
waste during the gipsies' sojourn in the district 
Nevertheless, he lost one. Letty was the little 
cowherd, accompanied by a staff of three or four 
fierce dogs. 

Seated under a flowering sycamore, smelling 
honeysuckle, listening to field-crickets and sedge- 
warblers, watching red admirals flit, and burnished 
and varnished maybugs fuss and crawl about, she 
had fallen asleep ; and when she awoke Young 
Daisy was gone. 

Old Daisy had been a famous cow for beauty, 
milk, and docility, but her daughter had eclipsed her. 
She was the flower of Torrington's flock or rather 
herd, a beautiful young red-streaked, white cow, 
with a head like a deer's, that gave a third more 
milk even than her mother, and just as good-natured. 

It was time to drive the cows home for the 
afternoon's milking when Letty woke up in the 
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midst of her still slumbering dogs, and discovered 
her loss. 

She called, but no Daisy came. She searched 
about with the dogs — ^the dogs stealing shamefaced 
glances up at her, as if fully conscious that they as 
well as she had been guilty of laches — but no Daisy 
could they find. 

The little girl hung her head, the big dogs put 
their tails between their legs, as they slowly slunk 
behind the remanent cows to the milking-shed. 
Dame Torrington was waiting there with her pail 
and one-legged stool. 

"Why, child, how late you are!" she cried 
*' Now, Daisy, you've got the most, so we'll ease you 
first." 

"Daisy's lost, mother," sobbed Letty. "I went 
to sleep and so did the dogs, and we can't find her." 

" Stuff and nonsense, Letty," replied her mother. 
" Daisy wouldn't stray far, and the dogs wouldn't let 
any one drive her off. She's squatted down some- 
where, and gone to sleep like you. You go with 
the dogs and hunt her up, while I go on with the 
milking. Father would be wild if Daisy was lost 
There's those gipsies about, they'd snap her up 
quick enough if they come across her." 

Letty started with her dogs, and struck out of 
the comparatively open Waste into the denser forest 

Three of the four dogs returned bleeding to the 
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hut at night, but Letty and the fourth dog were still 
missing when Jim Torrington came home very cross 
and nearly drunk. 

He swore fiercely when he heard of what had 
happened. He blamed his wife, he blamed Letty, 
he blamed the dogs, and kicked at those that had 
come home ; he blamed the cow, he consigned the 
gipsies to perdition, and then he fell asleep, and left 
poor Dame Torrington in a sad state of alarm about 
her daughter and Daisy. 

When Jim awoke in the morning he was rather 
ashamed of himself, and sympathised with his wife's 
concern, although in his anxiety Daisy took prece- 
dence of his daughter. 

He started to see whether he could discover any 
trace of them. 

In the forest, where the ground was soft, he found 
recent traces of a cow; presently he found more 
and by and by more still, turned the other way, 
with men's footmarks behind them. These came 
from the direction of the gipsies' camp, but the cow's 
prints were also turned from that quarter as long as 
he could discover them afterwards. 
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CHAPTER XL 

RESCUED. 

IM TORRINGTON had not lived in the 
forest and known gipsies all those years with- 
out being able to put this and that together. 
The gipsies, no doubt, had come upon his stray cow 
and driven her by a roundabout way to their camp, 
or else to some other place where they could dispose 
of her. They could get far more out of her by sell- 
ing her than by killing her for cow-beef, and therefore 
Jim reasoned most probably they had driven her 
to some place where they could make money by 
her. The dogs that had come home were bleeding ; 
one dog had not come home. No doubt Letty and 
her staff had come upon the marauders and been 
discomfited. But what had become of Letty } Jim, 
having small hope of recovering Daisy, either alive 
or dead, began to think with more anxiety about 
his daughter. He did not love her as her mother 
loved her, but still she was his daughter, and some- 
times, in his selfish way, he was fond of her when 
she did not bother him. She had bothered him 
enough in letting Daisy go astray, but still he was 
not going quietly to lose Daisy and daughter both. 
If the cow-stealers had maltreated Letty, he would 

have all the stronger pull against them. 

E 
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But how to set about his vengeance puzzled Jim. 

He was as averse as old Chudleigh from coming, 
in any way, into contact with "the law," and, at 
the same time, it might be doubted whether the 
half outlaw foresters would not come to grief — 
scattered as they were — if they attempted to enforce 
their own search-warrant and subsequent vindictive 
lynch-law in the gipsies' camp. Jim started for the 
Tower to consult Chudleigh, and soon the two men 
and Charlie were on their way to the camp. They 
went on foot and took no dogs with them, as they 
wished to attract as little attention as possible. 

As they drew near the camp, Charlie was sent on 
ahead, to see how matters looked. He soon returned 
with a report that the gipsies were gone. They 
must have broken up their camp the night before, 
since the black and grey patches on the ground 
where their fires had been were quite cold. Charlie 
now was sent back for ponies and half-a-dozen dogs, 
and when he had brought them the three pressed on 
in pursuit of the gipsies. They had taken a round- 
about route ; nevertheless, it was easy to discover 
their tracks, but they had had so long a start that 
it was not until evening that their pursuers, having 
topped a hill, saw them preparing to encamp on a 
common at the foot. 

Charlie was again sent forward to reconnoitre, 
and brought back word that he could not be sure ; 
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still he fancied that he had seen Letty, but if so, she 
must have had her skin stained with walnut-juice or 
something. At any rate he had seen a little girl 
who was very much like Letty — with a gipsy's 
kerchief on, which, however, failed to hide her light 
hair completely. He had also seen Daisy, tied to a 
cart-wheel, safe and sound. 

" A fine feast they're going to have," said Charlie. 
" They've got a lot of geese. I saw the boy that 
was minding 'em running away crying." Chudleigh 
and Torrington bestowed a hearty anathema on the 
black-eyed thieves, but if their own brown ones had 
chanced to fall upon a goose handy, I am inclined 
to suspect that they would have followed the gipsies' 
example. A counsel of war having been held, the 
foresters determined to camp a little way down on 
the other side of the hill, where there was a deserted 
hovel, with still roof enough left on it to afford them 
a little shelter, and to endeavour to recover both 
Letty and Daisy next morning, when most probably 
most of the men would have left the camp. 

A fire was soon lighted on the cracked floor of 
the hovel, the ponies were hobbled and left to forage 
for themselves, but what were their riders and the 
dogs to do 'i Even if they could see anything worth 
shooting, the men did not like to shoot, for fear of 
attracting the attention of the gipsies. It began to 
get dusk as they speculated as to what they had 
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better do, but presently the tinkle of a sheep-bell 
was heard, and guided by its sound, Torrington 
found his way to a pasture from which he soon 
returned with a fresh-killed fine fat lamb in his arms. 
This was speedily skinned and roasted, after a fashion, 
by being laid on the burning wood. When the 
three had finished their supper, hearty rather than 
honest, and fed their dogs, they put by the rest of 
the meat for their breakfast next morning, piled 
more wood on the fire, and went to sleep in the midst 
of their four-footed companions, with consciences not 
in the slightest degree disturbed by the fact that they, 
the denouncers of gipsy cow-stealers, were themselves 
sheep-stealers. 

They would have thought a deer a little fairer 
game, but they had not been able to get a deer, and 
they were not going to starve with plump, juicy 
young mutton so close at hand. They had meant 
to be up betimes, but the sun had been long shining 
and the forest flies were buzzing briskly about the 
elderflowers that drooped from one of the walls of 
the hovel and the blossoms of the mountain ash that 
^rew just outside the door, when they awoke. 

Had any of the gipsies, on starting for their daily 
rounds, chanced to pass the hovel ? If so, good-bye 
to all present hopes of recovering Letty and the 

cow. 

But when Charlie came back from another recon- 
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naissance, he reported that the camp looked much 
as it had done the night before, except that some 
of the carts had gone upon their rounds, that only 
one man seemed to be left in it — an old fellow lying 
upon his back, making horn spoons, — and that Letty 
was certainly in the camp as well as Daisy. 

Thereupon the ponies were unhobbled, and the 
foresters and the dogs rushed the camp, as Australian 
diggers say. 

They met with a good deal of abuse, but no 
resistance. Letty was mounted behind Charlie, and, 
driving Daisy before them, the four started for home, 
thinking that their adventures for the present were 
over. In so doing, however,, they were reckoning 
without Letty's late hosts. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE WHITE DOE. 

HUDLEIGH and Torrington took their 
party homewards by a nearer route than 
they had followed when in pursuit of the 
gipsies, but still they were at a considerable distance 
from the Tor and the Waste when they halted at 
noon at a little roadside public-house, which stood 
just outside the unenclosed forest. It was a tumble- 
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down looking place, with mangy thatch, laths sticking 
out of the plaster like broken bones, and outhouses 
with doors hanging on single hinges, like broken 
wings. Almost all the rooms in the house were 
very small, except a great, dark, draughty, dirty, 
thoroughly uncomfortable tap-room. The room 
behind the bar was small, dark, dirty — very much 
like a spider's little parlour — ^but still it was a good 
deal snugger than the tap-room. 

The two grown-up foresters, who had often been 
at the house, had been in the habit of taking their 
meat and drink in this little bar parlour, but a new 
landlord now tenanted the White Doe — a very dingy 
White Doe — and when, according to custom, after 
having stabled their steeds and stalled their cow, 
they had unhasped the little half-door of the bar- 
counter, and were going to stalk into its little sanctum, 
Boniface Ike, the new landlord, roughly banged to 
the door again, put his foot against it until he had 
re-hasped and bolted it, and then said gruffly that 
he didn't admit strangers into his private room., 

"Strangers, man !" shouted Jim Torrington. "We 
knew the house and used it long afore thou'dst 
aught to do wi' it If this is the way with thee wi* 
old customers, thou'lt soon find theeself wi'out none, 
and serve thee downright fair." 

" Friends, you're strangers to me," said Ike. " If 
you're not satisfied with my lodging, you're free to 
ride on." 
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" Ay, man," retorted Torrington half indignantly, 
half laughingly, " but there's not another house within 
eight mile, and Fm as hungry as a wolf, and as dry 
as the sand. Thou hast us there. Nay, give us 
thy best, wherever 'tis." 

Accordingly, the little party sat down to a huge 
biting cheese and a great round of half-raw beef, and 
bread ad libitum^ flanked with great tankards of ale, 
in the dreary tap-room. They made a hearty meal 
off" the red beef and the saffron-yellow cheese, and 
the coarse, not over clean, bread ; and Letty and 
Charlie, as well as the men, dipped their little noses 
into the great tankards ; and bread and meat and 
cheese were freely cut and scattered to the dogs. 

" The day's hot, but thy ale strikes thin and cold, 
master," Torrington presently shouted to the land- 
lord. " Thou'st changed thy tap." 

" Nay, what you've got is some the old man left, 
for all you know so much about the house," Ike 
answered with a sneer. 

"Anyhow, thy ale is plaguey cold, master," 
answered Torrington. " Hast no Hollands ?" 

"There's no call for it here, and if there was, 
there's no getting it," answered the landlord. 

" Ha, ha 1" roared Torrington, turning to Craske ' 
Chudleigh. "No call, and no getting, old man! 
We two never drank Hollands here, and didn't know 
where it come from neither ! Ha, ha ! ho, ho ! I 
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say, master/' he went on, again directing his talk to 
the landlord, " if thou'rt in want of Hollands, or the 
like, we'll find thee them that'll find thee plenty, and 
not charge thee dear for it neither, and keep thy 
secret if thou'lt keep theirs, keep a still tongue in a 
wise head, ask no questions and get no lies told thee." 

But the landlord would not take the hint He 
might be called a Boniface, but he certainly had not 
a bonny face. It looked like a cross between the 
worst kind of gipsy and the worst kind of Jew face 
— slily villanous enough for anything ; but Landlord 
Ike was plainly determined either to do his villanies 
on his own hook, or else he had no desire to add 
Craske Chudleigh and Jim Torrington to the band 
of accomplices he had already secured. 

Whilst the foresters lingered over their rough meal, 
undeterred by the scowling glances with which Mr. 
Ike regarded the lavish share of it they gave their 
dogs, a l^orseman rode up to and dismounted at the 
door, and as soon as he saw who it was, the land- 
lord hurried to meet him, and led his horse to a better 
stable than that in which the foresters had been left 
to find themselves standing-room for their beasts — 
in their case not the " good accommodation " which an 
almost obliterated inscription on one of the shutters 
of the inn — almost as dim as the Doe on its cracked 
signboard— promised to them as well as to their 
masters. 
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The stranger rode a blood horse with plated 
harness. Barring the gilt spurs on his hip riding- 
boots, he was dressed plainly, but still as a gentleman. 
He had taken a pair of silver-mounted pistols out 
of his holsters before he went into the bar parlour, 
where his host soon joined him, and whence there 
soon issued steams of more savoury food and more 
spirituous drink than the tap-room guests were 
favoured with. 

After a good deal of low talking, varied now and 
then with a louder laugh, had taken place in the bar 
parlour, the stranger came swaggering out, followed 
by the landlord carrying a full case bottle and glasses. 
Although dressed like a gentleman, and affecting the 
ways of a gentleman, the horseman had a good deal 
of Ike's half-gipsy look. 

He whisked the crumbs off a corner of the tap- 
room table with his coat flap, jauntily seated himself 
on it, and gave himself the airs of a roystering young 
blade of blue blood. 

He bade Ike fill glasses for the foresters — " Good 
men — they'll ne'er betray thee, man. I suspect they 
could furnish thee with better than thou hast, though 
'tis not bad." He drank with them, he joked with 
them, laughing heartily at their narrative of the way 
in which they had stolen a march on the gipsies. 

" But they might serve you a scurvy trick on your 
way back," said their suddenly candidly considerate 
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friend. " They are many, and you are only two men 
and a boy, cumbered with a cow and a girl, and for 
dogs, the gipsies' dogs are as fierce as thine, my 
jolly friend." 

" Ha, ha !" shouted Torrington, who was addressed, 
and who, as soon as he had tossed off one glass, had 
proceeded to help himself very rapidly to at least 
the lion's share of the bottle's contents, and was 
meditating finishing them off, and then calling for 
another, since he had found that the White Doe, as 
he suspected, was still supplied with spirits that had 
paid no duty. 

" Ha, ha, my fine gentleman, we are free foresters, 
and fear no scurvy tricks of skulking gipsies. We 
are armed, man, and know how to use our weapons. 
Moonlight or daylight, man or deer, what matters Y' 

"Ah, true, friend," answered the horseman, " I for- 
got. Finish off the bottle like a jolly free forester 
as thou art — ^'tis at my cost — and then, an thou wilt, 
call another for the good of the house ; but I cannot 
stay the drinking of it. I must be riding, lest some 
one play me a scurvy trick. My nag, landlord." 

"Nay, my fine gentleman," exclaimed flushed 
Torrington, starting up, and catching the horseman 
by the coat flap. "That's none of forest law. I 
drink at no man's cost who is too proud to drink at 
mine. Thou must stay the opening of another bottle, 
ril soon finish thine to leave thee no excuse." 
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And putting his lip to the narrow neck of the high 
and broad-shouldered tapering bottle, he gulped 
down what remained of the neat spirit as if it had 
been water. 

" Ho, boy, there, landlord — ^what's your name ? — 
another bottle," he shouted, "to drink you better 
luck than you deserve, you hang-dog-faced, sneaking 
varlet, with this brave gentleman, who's not too 
proud to drink with a free forester, though a rascally 
landlord sets him down to meat that's not fit to fling 
to a dog — it's not, my noble lord and sportsman. 
Taste for yourself, my lord;" — and harpooning a 
bit from the floor on the prongs of his fork, Jem 
staggered with it, all peppered with sand, towards the 
" noble lord." 

"Anyl^ow you've flung plenty to your dogs," 
growled Ike, whilst old Chudleigh pulled Torrington 
back upon the settle. 

"Well, if we must have t'other bottle, be quick 
about it, landlord," said the gipsy-faced horseman to 
the gipsy-faced host, with a wink. 

The bottle was brought, the cork was drawn. 
The stranger just sipped the glassful that was poured 
out for him, and then, setting it down with a " Good 
cheer, friends. A safe journey to us and all honest 
travellers," took his departure. 

Old Chudleigh was inclined to take his also, but 
Torrington insisted on staying to finish the bottle. 
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Now Craske did not dislike Schiedam, and having a 
stronger head than his comrade, he believed that he 
would be able to keep him out of mischief. 

When the men were finishing off their spirit, the 
children were sent to bring the ponies and Daisy to 
the door. In process of time they and the dogs 
made their appearance there with their charge. 

But in the meantime the men had got into a dis- 
pute as to who should pay the reckoning. They \ 
had reached the tipsy-generous stage of conviviality, 
from which, however, they were just ready to tumble 
into that of brawling abuse. The landlord artfully 
fostered their quarrel, and, at last, made savage by 
something that Torrington had said, Chudleigh, who 
had continued the soberer, took hold of his friend, 
ran him out of the house, and pitched him like a 
sack across his pony, on which, from the force of 
habit, he soon righted himself, and then continued, 
from vis inertia, staring stupidly between its ears. 
The old man then went in to bring out the guns, 
but meanwhile Ike had poured beer down the barrels 
of both fowling-pieces. The old man carefully ex- 
amined the priming, but never thought of drawing 
the charges. 

With both guns laid on his own saddle-bow he 
started his little train. 

By this time it was nearly dusk, and they had not 
gone far before, just as they were about to cross a 
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little stream that ran through a wooded hollow, one 
of their dogs, running ahead after the manner of 
dogs, unmasked a gipsy ambuscade. Out rushed 
the gipsy dogs in fierce clamour, out rushed the 
gipsy men brandishing their weapons. Old Chud- 
leigh levelled the guns at his assailants, one after the 
other, but both hung fire. He and Torrington and 
Charlie were knocked senseless to the ground, but 
the pony from which Charlie fell managed to gallop 
home with Letty. The others and Daisy once more 
became spoil of war. 




CHAPTER Xni. 

THE STILL IN THE CAVE. 

HARLIE first came to his senses, and found 
himself, his grandfather, and Torrington, 
gagged and bound to three trees. The 
moon was shining brightly. He could see his 
comrades* faces quite plainly. Presently they also 
recovered their consciousness, and began, like Charlie, 
to wriggle in the ropes that fastened them. None 
of them, however, understood the Davenport 
Brothers' trick. They still continued tightly tied. 
Now Charlie had a keen sense of the ludicrous ; 
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ated — they very willingly accepted Teem's invitation 
to spend the rest of the night at his place. Craske 
Chudleigh and Torrington had often been in the 
cave before. They were old customers, old accom- 
plices of Teem's ; but Charlie had never been in the 
cave, did not even know where it was, and therefore 
trudged after the old man with great interest. 

Having reached the opening in the hollow. Teem 
shouted down the staircase, and received a responsive 
shout from watchful Tom. Then in single file the 
party descended the stairs backwards, after the 
manner of sailors and bears. Old Sam went first 
Had he not done so, Tom very probably would have 
floored the first person who entered. He had heard 
more feet than his father's coming down, and was 
brandishing the great pair of tongs with which he 
fed the furnace-fire, in a state of great excitement. 
Sam told him not to be a fool, but Tom still growled 
and eyed the new comers suspiciously, like an only 
half-satisfied watch-dog. 

However, after a minute or two he returned to 
his post by the rudely constructed still, fussed about 
the worm tub, and opening the furnace-door, let out 
a red glow which weirdly illuminated the fantastic 
shapes into which the dripping limestone had formed 
itself in the roof and on the ground. The old 
woman — the witch, as she was sometimes called — 
was in bed in the cabin, unseen but very plainly 
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heard, her snores thundering out from the inner 
gloom into the echoing cavern. 

Some of the hot embers having been raked out of 
the furnace, more charcoal was added to them, and 
on the fire thus made cutlets of venison were grilled 
with the skin still on, and the five foresters made a 
hearty meal. Sore and tired though he was, when 
he lay down within range of the heat of the furnace, 
it was some time before Charlie could go to sleep, 
and yet he almost seemed to himself to be dreaming 
as he lay watching the red reflections from the stalac- 
tites, and the hideous mouths which Tom made at 
vacancy as he pottered about the still, and listening 
to the stertorous breathing of the old woman and 
the three men who had followed her example. 

When he woke, his five cave companions were in 
the cabin busy over their breakfast, at which he 
hastened to join them. The Teems kept fowls and 
three or four goats in their strange abode, so that 
there was plenty of eggs, milk, and butter to plaster 
on the home-made rolls baked that morning. There 
was more grilled venison, moreover, which the men 
washed down with the still's potent product, but 
fortunately, in spite of all his desire to be thought 
manly, Charlie had not been able to acquire a taste 
for that or any other such like fiery stuff. He drank 
milk, and was allowed to share the old woman's 
*' dish o' tea." She, an old witch, living in a cave 

F 
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that held an illicit stilly took daily what many 
gentlemen*s wives in those days considered an 
extravagant luxury, what farmers' wives could only 
drink secretly when their husbands were away at 
market 

Such foresters as the Chudleighs, Torringtons, 
and Teems, owing to their connection with the 
smugglers, could easily have obtained tea in plenty 
for their private consumption, and yet very few of 
them had tasted it, although they were familiar 
enough with tea-chests ; just as I have known green- 
grocers wonder what must be the proper way of 
cooking tomatoes, asparagus, artichokes, and other 
things like those, which they have been selling all their 
lives. 

Soon after breakfast Chudleigh and Torrington 
started for their homes, but Charlie, who, besides his 
bruised head, had got a very bad foot in the fray 
with the gipsies, was left at the cave until his 
grandfather could bring a pony for him. 

The old woman in fine weather liked to go to the 
top of the staircase and warm her thin blood in the 
sunshine, which she could not see, except as a faint 
glimmer a little brighter than her usual gloom. 

On this morning she crawled up, and Charlie, 
finding that neither Sam nor Tom Teem was 
disposed to talk to him, limped after her. 

She had seated herself on a patch of warm grass 
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just outside the cave's mouth. There were plenty 
of trees around, but not one of them shadowed this 
tiny lawn of mossy, thymy turf. There Charlie 
found her nursing her knees, as she rocked to and 
fro, crooning in a voice which, if it had been a little 
more mellow, would have been very much like a 
wood-pigeon's. The trees were out in fresh leaf and 
flower, the old woman had made and baked the 
rolls as deftly as if she had been a bright-eyed young 
girl; but she was crooning away to herself about 
the time in which she was one. 

"Ah," Charlie heard her mutter to herself, "the 
sun was warm like this when we heard the Spaniards 
were coming. I'd been whipt because I'd broken 
the basin and spilt all the clotted cream. Yes, they 
did come. Who says they did not ? Thou wast 
not born then, little Sam. How shouldst thou 
know } They did come, I tell thee. I saw them 
with my own eyes. I can't see now. More's the 
pity. I should like to see the flowers again. I can 
smell 'em. There's, lilies o' the valley somewheres 
here about. Or,* is it Sam smoking? They did 
come, I tell thee, little Sam. What can a little lad 
like thee that wasn't born know about it ? They 
did come, I tell thee. I saw 'em with my own eyes ; 
great big ships coming up, and running into one 
another, and one of the biggest was all of a blaze, and 
our men got her. I heard the guns firing, I tell 
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thee, Sam. What dost thou know? Thou wast 
not born then. I'd never seen thy father then ; no, 
nor I didn't, not till long after, when I was a young 
woman. I was a little girl when the Spaniards 
come. I tell thee, Sam, I saw 'em wi' my own eyes. 
I was a fine young woman when I married thy 
father, Sam. That was the year the Queen died, 
and the Scotchmen came. Ah, deary me, there 
was many that wanted to have me then, let alone 
thy father, Sam, that 'ood ha' gi'en me his ^yt,s for 
ear-rings, 'cept he couldn't ha' seen me. Ah, an' he 
beat me afterwards. He was a rogue, Sam, was thy 
father, though he was thy father. But thou'st 
always been a good lad to me. I never felt the 
weight o* thine hand. I'd flog thee, thou urchin, if 
thou offered'st to raise it. Thou'st been a good little 
lad, Sam. I never wanted bite nor sup since thy 
poor father died. He was very fond of me once, 
Sammy, none fonder — ah, and he was a pretty man 
then — nobody came nigh him. But I was as good 
as him, and he beat me, and he starved me. He 
did, I tell thee, Ss^mmy. Don't cry, Sammy. 
Thou'st al'ays been a good lad." 

In this way, with intervals of dozing, the poor old 
body maundered on until old Chudleigh returned. 
She was asleep then, and he took good care not to 
wake her, since she was one of the few beings of 
whom he was afraid. 
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He crawled down the staircase to have a word 
with grey-haired Sam Teem, the " little lad Sammy " 
of his mother's talk, and soon returning, carried 
Charlie to the pony which was waiting for him at 
the bottom of the mound. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

LOOKING AFTER THE SMUGGLERS. 

HEN Charlie was able to get about again, 
his grandfather said to him one morn- 
ing, — 

" Go up to the leads, lad, and keep a good look- 
out Take the glass with thee, though thou hast an 
eye like a hawk's. It's time the 'Pixy' was here- 
abouts, with such a wind as we've got now. She'll 
hoist her red flag, dip it three times, run in till thou 
haulest up the barrel on our staff — the halyards are 
ready rove — and then she'll run out again, and beat 
about till nightfall. I shall be back afore then — I've 
got to go inland. Keep a sharp look-out, too, to see 
whether there's any o' them revenue cutters about. 
If one should ha' sneaked in afore the * Pixy ' comes 
in sight, hoist this old gun instead o' the barrel." 

Charlie eagerly took the gun and the glass, and 
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limped up to the leads, followed by Beaufort, re- 
covering, but limping like himself. 

The leads were a pleasant place to lounge upon 
on that breezy summer day, with such a gratefully 
affectionate companion as Beaufort. The wind made 
the waves gallop and throw forward white manes, 
but it was not a cold wind, and the blue billows 
were spangled with gold. 

Charlie seated himself cosily with Beaufort's 
muzzle on his knee, and swept the horizon with his 
glass. Several sails came in sight, but, up to dinner- 
time, no " Pixy." 

He was just going down to get something for 
dinner, when Letty's pretty face showed above the 
leads like a suddenly blossoming flower. She went 
down instead, and brought up a great fragment of 
venison pasty, a fruit-pie, and a jug of milk — ^the 
dogs, which were almost as familiar with her as with 
Charlie, letting her go about the tower as she liked 
— and the children had a pleasant picnic on the top 
of the quaint old place, told one another stories, and 
looked through the glass in turns. 

About five, a big white jib showed beyond a 
neighbouring headland — the foresail soon followed, 
and then glided on mainsail and topsail on the raking 
mast of the wicked-looking cutter " Crasher.*' 

Round she came into a cove, the mouth of which 
could not be seen from the open sea, anchored with 
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a buoy upon her cable, and hauled down, but did 
not stow her canvas. 

Not long afterwards the " Pixy," a smart little 
schooner, made her appearance and her signals. 
Instantly up to the flagstaff head ran the rusty old 
gun, and about went the "Pixy," and started off 
to sea again like a startled hare. 

Charlie sent Letty home to report progress to her 
father, whilst he slipped round to the cove in the 
hope of seeing or hearing something that might be 
useful as a hint to his grandfather and his smuggling 
mates. 

When Charlie neared the cove, he saw a boat 
pulling from the cutter. In the stern sheets sat the 
lieutenant who commanded the " Crasher." 

Charlie lay down behind some bushes. Presently 
the boat neared the shore, and a man on each side 
jumped into the water, and hauled her up on the 
sand so that the lieutenant might land dry-shod. 

" Tell Mr. Jones," said the officer, as the boat was 
putting back, " that I shall be down here by eight 
bells to-morrow morning — have the gig here ready." 

"Ay, ay, sir," answered the coxswain; and the 
lieutenant and a seaman who had come ashore with 
him struck inland. 

" She's safe now not to show till to-morrow after- 
noon's tide," the lieutenant, who didn't know that 
the "Pixy" had shown, was saying, as he passed 
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Charlie. " It's strange what's kept her with such a 
wind as this. Hope she hasn't gone to the bottom- 
Wish her better luck thah that — if we don't send 
her there. And now we'll have a look about, and 
see what the landlubbers in league with her are up 
to. I'd press all the rascally lot and make good 
sailors of 'em. Let's see how the land lies. If we 
keep quiet, we shall find out where the rogues expect 
to run their cargo. A drop of the grog wouldn't 
be a bad thing now, would it, Adams } " 

" No, 'twouldn't, sir," answered the seaman with a 
grin. 

" Hang it all," exclaimed the free-and-easy com- 
mander, " I've left " my flask aboard. I wonder 
whether there's any place hereabouts where one 
could get a pannikin o' grog." 

" Can't say, sir — wish I could," answered the still 
grinning Adams. "I'm as new to this coast as your 
honour." 

" There doesn't seem to be anything in the shape 
of a house anywhere hereabouts," continued the 
lieutenant, " except that old tower — I wonder it isn't 
down in the chart — it's a first-rate landmark. Some- 
where within a mile or so of that, I'm told, the 
* Pixy's' like to run her goods. I wonder if anybody 
lives in it but ghosts. Chance is not. However, 
let's go and see, for I'm as dry as sand." 

Charlie got to the tower before the lieutenant and 
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Adams reached it, found his grandfather there, and 
told him all that he had seen and heard. 

Whilst they were talking over the matter, and 
Craske Chudleigh was devising what was best to be 
done, the lieutenant's jolly voice sang out — 

" Ship ahoy, there ! All the watch asleep ? *' 

Craske went to the door, and gruffly asked him 
what he wanted. 

" Why, call off these confounded dogs, or we shall 
have to carve 'em with our cutlasses, or put a bullet 
into 'em," observed the lieutenant, at whom and 
Adams, in spite of the cutlasses they swished round, 
the fiercely barking and growling dogs were leaping. 

" Down, dogs," replied Craske. " What for do ye 
come trespassing on honest folks' ground, men } " 

" Well, my very honest man, I want a drink," said 
the lieutenant. 

" I can give thee a drink o' water, or a drop o' 
milk — nought else. We're poor folk," answered 
Craske. 

" Haven't ye a drain o' spirit of any sort } They 
say there's plenty run hereabouts," the lieutenant 
proceeded. 

" I know nought about runnin'," the old man said ; 
"we're honest hard-workin' folk — hard enough we 
have to work to make a bare livin.' If you want 
spirit you must go to them that sells it, and there ain't 
a house nearer than nine miles — stop a bit, though. 
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Come up an* rest yourselves anyhow. Charlie, where 
was the rest o' that bottle put to the doctor sent me 
when I had the rheumatiz ? " 

Charlie winked back to his grandfather and brought 
out a bottle of schiedam. 

" Ah," said the lieutenant, with another wink, when 
he had tossed off his mugful, " I should like to have 
rheumatics and know your doctor, old man ; I'd take 
his medicine all day long — any quantities — ^gallons. 
Real good stuff, ain't it, Adams ? Fill up for us again, 
youngster, and get us something bigger to drink out 
of. I'll pay the old man for the swizzle. Don't you 
see my uniform ? I'm an officer in His Majesty's 
service. I am not to be beholden to any scurvy old 
farmer for a drop o' grog. I'll pay thee, old man — 
and hark thee, old man — I know where this comes 
from. I'll pay thee more if thou'lt let me know where 
thou'lt get more of it to-morrow night. I'm up to thy 
tricks. I've heard of thee, or dreamt of thee — or 
something. Blowed if I can remember what — I'm 
fresh on the coast, and fresh on shore — I'm getting 

? No, I'm not. Who says so lies. I'll fight 

him. Come on. He's a coward. Come, old man, 
thou'rt not a coward. Thou'rt a good fellow that 
gives good liquor. I'll pay thee for't, and 111 give 
thee a guinea — I'll give thee five, if thou'lt tell me 
where the ' Pixy's ' to land her goods to-morrow night 
I'm fresh on the coast, and I'd like to make a grab — 
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'twould do me good, and thee, too, old man ; I'm not 
close-fisted. More good than thou'lt get from the 
smugglers. A beggarly bottle of spirits, mayhap, 
now and then. Though that's wrong — ^'tain't beggarly 
— downright good stuff it is. Thou'rt a good fellow, 
old man. Come, make a clean breast of it, old man. 
'Twill do thee no harm — ^'twill do thee good, I tell 
thee." 

Craske Chudleigh scratched his head in pretended 
perplexity — protested that he knew nought about 
Pixies, 'cept them that danced by moonlight — and 
he'd never seen ne'er a one o' them neither. What 
had a quiet old man like he, as farmed his little bit 
o' land, and often couldn't pay his rent, work as hard 
as he might, to do wi' chaps like smugglers ? Wished 
he had, if that 'd do him any good — should be glad 
enough to turn a penny somehow. At last, he said 
that if it would pleasure the captain, he'd go out and 
make inquiries, but he didn't believe nought about 
smuggling and such nonsense. What was there to 
smuggle, and who was there to smuggle it for, in a 
lone place like that } — not another roof to cover any 
body for ever so far. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

SAGACIOUS CAP'EN GRIFFIN. 

JlRASKE CHUDLEIGH was away a long 
time. At last, he came back, exclaiming 
in apparent surprise, 

" Thou wast right after all, cap'en, but who'd ha' 
thought it? Well, I never — thou must be a deep 
un, cap'en. Thou know'st more about these parts, 
for all thy shamming Abraham, than me that has 
lived in 'em all my life. Ay, there be folk about, 
cap'en, lookin' out for a smuggler — difFrent way from 
thine. I overheared their talk, I can't tell whether 
'tis the ' Pixy,' or not Thou'lt know best about that, 
cap'en. I'll take thee and thy man where ye may 
hear 'em talk. Thou'lt mind the five guineas I was 
to have, cap'en ?" 

"Ay, ay, all in good time, my fine fellow," answered 
the commander of the "Crasher." "Don't sing out 
for. thy wages before thou hast done thy work." 

The lieutenant and Adams eagerly — in a nautical 
not literal sense — tumbled down the ladder, and 
Craske Chudleigh, when he had spoken a word or 
two to Charlie, followed. 

The crafty old man led the two sailors to a wood, 
sloping down to a little bay about two miles to the 
north of the Tor. 
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Presently they saw the light of a fire reddening 
the boles and the branches. 

"Quiet, for your lives' sake," whispered Craske. 
Nevertheless — perhaps the smoke got into his mouth 
and tickled his throat — ^he gave a very peculiar cough, 
and then appeared aghast at what he had done. 

"What was that?" cried a voice, in pretended 
anxiety. 

"Oh, it was only an owl hooting," answered 
another reassuringly. 

Following Craske Chudleigh's example, the lieu- 
tenant and Adams crept forward on their bellies, like 
Indians or cats, and saw a little glade. Some horses, 
with packs and halters or head-stalls still on, were 
lying down asleep on the grass : others, standing, or 
stumbling about, hobbled, were still cropping it. 

Roun^ a little fire over which a black pot bubbled, 
sending forth a most tantalising " Wouldn't you like 
to be asked to take pot-luck .?" odour, lounged half 
a dozen countrymen in white smock frocks, red plush 
and green and brown velveteen waistcoats, corduroy 
breeches, and hobnailed boots that looked heavy 
enough to kick the brains out of a rhinoceros, or 
make a crocodile shed genuine tears. The men were 
eating, drinking, smoking, chatting. 

After a variety of indifferent talk, idle country 
jokes, and gossip, and so on, one of the men said, 
" Tis lucky she won't be in till to-morrow afternoon's 
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tide. There wouldn't ha' been enow of us to land 
her stuff, to say nought about running it up country. 
What can ha' come o' the other folk ? What can ha' 
kep'em?" 

''Most like they got word o' the revenue rascal 
that was prowlin' about at dusk, I hear. If the 
* Pixy ' had come in to-night, she'd ha' run right into 
the beggar's jaws. But now the cutter's gone south, 
I'm told, and we shall be able to run the goods in 
peace yonder to-morrow evening." (The man nodded 
still farther north.) "Won't the cap'en be savage 
when he finds out how we've tricked him ?" 

"The cap'en's not tricked yet, my fine fellow," 
thought the lieutenant to himself. " I'll hang on for 
a bit, old boy, and keep my weather eye open," he 
whispered to Craske Chudleigh. " Thou'lt earn thy 
five guineas yet, if thou'lt stick to me — ^bless thee, I 
don't want thee to fight, man — I can do the fighting 
myself. What use would a withered old landlubber 
like thee be? Avast!" he suddenly put in, when 
Craske was about to whisper something back, and 
once more listened intently to what the men were 
saying. 

" Back water, mate, a bit," he went on. 

So, leaving Adams still on watch, the lieutenant 
and Chudleigh crept back to a place in which they 
could talk, though still cautiously, yet without running 
the risk of breaking a blood-vessel in their efforts to 
preserve secrecy. 
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" I Ve a general notion of the bearings of the place 
they've pitched on, but I want thee to guide me to 
it, that I may be quite sure how the land lies before 
I go back to my vessel. Thou shalt have thy five 
guineas, old man, and more to boot — faith of a sailor, 
thou shalt. Jack Griffin was never a skinflint I'd 
share the last shot in my locker with my friend, and 
thou'st been a friend to me, though thou art but an 
old landlubber as thin and as dry as a two-year-old 
salt herring. Lace, silk, tea, brandy, by Jove, 'twill 
be the making of me, in more ways than one. So, 
prithee, come along, man." 

In the meantime Torrington, another man, and 
Charlie had gone out to sea from the bay at the 
foot of the Tor in his grandfather's little fishing 
lugger. 

Letty had clung to Charlie, and kissed him, and 
entreated him to stay with her, adding that she was 
sure the savage King's men would kill him, and 
Dame Torrington had said to her husband, that 
surely there were grown-up men enough about for 
such a job, without taking a bit of a boy, and him 
only half healed of the hurt he got from the gipsies, 
though, to be sure, the little lad was far braver than 
any man, however big, she'd known for a long while, 
or should know till there came a week o' Sundays. 
^Twas pity, 'twas, he hadn't his rights ; he ought, he 
did, to be a gentleman officer on board a big king's. 
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ship, and not to be forced to go to sea with them he 
had to go with. 

But Torrington had growled back, "Tush, we're 
only goin* a-fishin'," and asked of Charlie whether 
he was not going of his own full free will. 

Of course, Charlie had eagerly answered yes. 

In a way he was obliged to Dame Torrington and 
Letty for the anxiety they manifested on his behalf, 
however silly he might think it, and he was very fond 
of both of them : still, I fear, he would almost rather 
have forfeited Lett/s love for life than lost his chance 
of going out in the lugger that night 

The small craft was soon launched, and after the 
two men had given a few strong pulls with long 
clumsy oars that stirred up, splashed, and dropped 
fiery gold, so phosphorescent was the water, they 
stepped the masts and set the dusky oblong mainsail 
and square little mizen. There was scarcely more 
than breeze enough to keep the slanted canvas full, 
the wind having gone down greatly since morning. 

Jim Torrington, however, with his pipe in his 
mouth, and his knees drawn up to his nose, and his 
back against the side, squatted down on the floor of 
the boat, in perfunctory attendance on the mainsheet 
The other man steered. 

Charlie, who was the little look-out, hung over the 
bows, in the full freshness of the little breeze ; look- 
ing down at the golden brine breaking and boiling 
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about the cutwater, up at the faintly star-lit sky, and 
out into the dim watery distance. 

So on went the boat, lazily cantering over the 
luUingly plashing and poppling sea. 

But when she neared the cove in which the cutter 
was lying, a gruff voice hailed her. 

*'What craft's that?" 

**The 'Keziah,'" Torrington as gruffly growled 
back. 

"Whither bound?" 

^'What's that to thee?" 

" This is His Majesty's cutter, * Crasher,* " answered 
the incensed hailer. " I'll send a shot into ye, if ye're 
saucy." 

« We're out fishin' then." 

" Down with your canvas till I send a boat's crew 
aboard." 

Growling, but expeditiously, Torrington let go 
the halyards, and the mainsail came down with a 
run. 

The rumble of oars was soon heard, and a light, 
like a very steady Will o' the Wisp, was seen dancing 
on the water — rapidly coming nearer and nearer. 

The cutter's boat came alongside, up went the 
oars, and the " Keziah " was duly boarded. 

She and her crew were minutely examined by 
lantern light, but nothing was found to justify her 
detention. 

O 
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"Might ha' saved thyself thy trouble, master," 
sneered Torrington as the cutter's boat pushed off. 

" Thou rascal, if 'twas war time, I'd press the crew 
of ye," answered the officer in charge addressed. " I 
shall know thy face again, my fine fellow, and thy 
back shall know the boatswain's daughter." 

Torrington's only answer was a long pull at his 
short pipe, and a contemptuous puffing out and away 
of the smoke, as if it had been his menacer. Up 
went the " Keziah's " canvas and filled once more. 

She had not long been outside what we will call 
Tower on the Tor Bay when she met the "Pixy" 
cantering in for it on the same light wind that was 
carrying her out 

"There's something ahead. Bill — coming down 
right on us," shouted Charlie to the steersman. 

"Schooner, ahoy?" shouted Torrington. 

The two craft did not run into each other, but 
had soon both altered their courses, and were canter- 
ing in company amicably towards a certain White- 
sand Bay, to the south of the Tower on the Tor. 

There they found a gathering of men and horses 
far more numerous than that by which Lieutenant 
Griffin had been beguiled. 

Artful old Craske, when he went out to make his 
" inquiries," had proceeded to the rendezvous of the 
runners who were waiting for the arrival of the 
" Pixy," had taken counsel with them, and they had 
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divided in the unequal manner that has been indi- 
cated : old Chudleigh undertaking to send out news 
to the " Pixy ** of the strategy that had been deter- 
mined on. 

A long train of pack-horses, laden with kegs and 
bales, was soon trudging inland. 

When the " cap'en " and Adams went down to the 
boat that was waiting to take the lieutenant com- 
mander back to his vessel by eight bells, the " Pixy" 
— her hold purged of a deal of perilous stuff — ^was 
tranquilly taking in ballast in Whitesand Bay. 

Her guns were part of her ballast, but they were 
hidden by the limestone she was shipping under 
pretext of return cargo for coals ; and she was, some- 
how, provided with "all fair and above board" 
Custom-House papers, which would have made it a 
ticklish thing for Lieutenant Griffin to seize her, even 
if he had known where she was. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

AFTER HER. 



jELL, Mr. Jones," said Lieutenant Griffin to 
his second in command as he stepped on 
board the " Crasher," " I've not done a bad 
nighf s work. I've seen the landlubbers that are 
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colloguing with Miss ' Pixy/ been close alongside o' 
them without their knowing it, and found out all their 
plans. I was right. The 'Pixy's' expected in this 
evening, and I know the very place where she hopes 
to run her goods. All we've got to do is to lie quiet, 
and then slip round and nab her in the very act 
They think we've run south, and were bragging how 
the/d tricked the cap'en. Ha, ha! catch a weasel 
asleep ! Jack Griffin wasn't bom yesterday. Any- 
thing happened } " 

"Boarded a fishing boat that went out last night, 
sir — two men and a boy — one of them an uncommon 
saucy rascal." 

" Has she come in yet ? " 

"No, sir." 

"Well, board her when she does, and bring her in 
here, and anchor her alongside. Bring the fellows 
aboard with you. If they know we're here, they'd be 
sure to split as soon as they got ashore, and spoil our 
job. I'm going to turn in now. I didn't get a wink 
last night. Call me when thou'st got 'em." 

In the course of the forenoon, the " Keziah " drifted 
rather than glided back. The wind fell dead calm 
just as she came in sight of the cutter. Torrington 
and the other man got out the sweeps, but the cutter's 
boat darted at her like a shark. 

" Ah, ah, my fine fellow," said Mr. Jones to Torring- 
ton, "I told thee I should know thy face again. 
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Much fish the 'Keziah * hath caught. 'Twas Hollands, 
not haddock, yeVe been after." 

This was quite a random shot, but when Mn Jones 
saw from the confused look of the three faces how it 
had told, he was delighted, and continued his chaffing. 

" And after all, the labour's lost. We know a trick 
worth two of yours. Tis little liquor ye'U get out o' 
the * Pixy ' this turn." 

The suppressed smirk of amusement that succeeded 
the look of confusion on the three faces puzzled Mr. 
Jones. Now that, as he supposed, instead of firing at 
random, he had aimed straight at the mark, he could 
not help seeing that his shot had whizzed very 
wide. 

He left off chaffing, and sang out in a very sulky 
tone of authority, " Pull her into the cove yonder — 
starboard the helm, boy." 

"Pull her thyself, an' thou wilt," answered surly 
Torrington, "and at thy proper peril. Who'rt thou 
to be meddlin* wi' honest hard-working men, who 
want to go to their beds after toilin* all night and 
catchin' nothing } We don't take thy slaves' wages, 
and won't do thy slaves' work. Take thy hand from 
the tiller, Charlie." 

"I'm but unshipping it," Charlie answered. He 
did unship it, and looked mightily inclined to fling 
it at Mr. Jones's head. 

"Nay, lad, do thou keep out of the strife, or I 
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shall never hear the last from my old dame/' growled 
Torrington. 

"Put it down, Charlie, my boy," said his more 
good-natured mate. "E'en let 'em do their worst 
We've no call to mix or meddle. They'll have to 
answer for it, and answer for it they shall, if there's 
law in England." 

So Charlie put down the tiller, and squatted down 
in the boat, folding his arms and scowling sullen 
defiance like the men. 

Lazily up and down bobbed the "Keziah," with 
her rudder and sweeps slowly swaying to and fro, 
backwards and forwards. 

"Mighty fine," said Mr. Jones. "That matter's 
soon settled. Aboard here. Woods and Grainger — 
unship these sweeps and make fast a tow rope." 

Jones reshipped the tiller, and steered whilst the 
"Keziah" was towed into the cove. When she had 
been anchored, he said to her crew — 

" Now, my hearties, you must come along with me." 

At first, they seemed inclined to resist, but calling 
to mind that the odds were utterly against them, they 
made a virtue of necessity, and stepped without being 
forced, into the boat, and were pulled to the cutter, 
growling all the way like the big bear, the middle- 
sized bear, and the little bear. The big bear, 
Torrington, was so "cheeky" in his growls at Mr. 
Jones that the men who were pulling them (Mr. Jones 
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not being nearly so popular on board the " Crasher '* 
as her commander) could scarcely keep from laughing. 

When the three were safe on board the cutter, Mn 
Jones went below to wake his captain and report 
progress. 

In the meantime Adams, who had been "taking 
stock" of the prisoners, suddenly exclaimed to 
Charlie — 

" Sure, youngster, I've clapped eyes on thee afore." 

Just then up came Lieutenant Griffin, rubbing his 
eyes, and in a state of complete deshabille. 

He had hastily thrust his naked feet into a pair of 
cowskin slippers, very much trodden down at the heel. 
A common pilot jacket was buttoned with one button 
over an unbuttoned blue and white shirt. The only 
outward and visible sign of his rank was his gold- 
banded cap, clapped like a plaister on the back of his 
unkempt head. Nevertheless, he tried to look very 
stern and dignified. 

*' So," he began to bellow, with his hands upon his 
hips, " I find that you rascals have dared to insult an 

officer of His Majesty's Navy" ^when his eye fell 

upon Charlie. " Hullo ! " he abruptly shouted, *' where 
didst thou spring from, youngster ? TU swear IVe seen 
thy face before. Ay, 'twas at that queer old place 
where thy queer old grand-dad gave us that good — 
ahem ! — told us what a good doctor he had got, and 
thou gavest me some of the physic to taste. Mr. 
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Jones, keep an eye on these people ; Adams, take 'em 
forward, and make 'em snug. No harm shall be done 
you, my hearties, but ye must stay aboard a while 
longer. Pipe for grog 1" 

The lieutenant then dived into his cabin, and took 
some grog himself to fortify himself for the recom- 
mencement of his interrupted slumbers. 

A gfreat deal of grog was "going" on board the 
"Crasher" that day. Even Torrington ceased to 
growl, and his better-tempered comrade, Bill Bates, 
made himself quite jolly. As for Charlie, when he 
found what rollicking fellows the sailors were, he could 
not help laughing at Lett/s dread of the "savage 
Kingsmen," and was at a loss to decide whether he 
would rather be a smuggler or a smuggler-hunter. 

In the second dog-watch, the look-out who had 
been placed on the headland at the mouth of the cove 
sighted the "Pixy," which had just slipped out of 
Whitesand Bay. He instantly signalled to the cutter, 
and the lieutenant, who had had his sleep out and put 
on his uniform, started for the hill. 

He was greatly puzzled when he saw the schooner, 
instead of running in to the north, standing out to the 
south. 

" Ah, she's got wind of us," he said at last, and 
hurried back to his vessel. 

The cable was slipped in hot haste, and the wind 
being still light, the cutter was towed into the bay. 
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Having picked up her boats, she hoisted all sail and 
started in pursuit. The schooner had a good start 
and was a fast sailer, but the tonnage of the cutter 
was greater, her trim was better, and she had an 
enormous spread of canvas. Her one mast carried 
almost as many yards as the schooner's two. As the 
breeze freshened, the "Crasher" began to overhaul 
the " Pixy." 

Before the light had quite faded, she was within 
range of her. 

Bang went one of the " Crasher's " bow guns, and a 
shot, intentionally aimed wide, whizzed past her by 
way of warning. 

She paid no heed. Two more were fired with like 
result 

A shot then was fired in good earnest, but what 
was its effect could not be seen from the cutter. The 
schooner took good care to show no lights, but all 
night long Lieutenant Griffin held on in the course 
which he rightly supposed she had taken. 

In the course of the night, as the wind shifted, the 
vessels no doubt crossed one another sundry times on 
opposite tacks. 

In the morning they chanced to be close together, 
and the " Crasher " fired a shot across the " Pixy's " 
bows. 

Her skipper thereupon threw her up into the 
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wind, and a strongly manned boat from the " Crasher ** 
boarded her. 

"Why didst thou not shorten sail, thou rascal, 
when we fired last night?" said Mr. Jones, who 
headed the boarding party. 

"Ah," replied the captain, a little dried-up Jersey 
man (far more like a red herring than Craske Chud- 
leigh) who could only speak broken English, 'you 
fire at me ? I not know it Vat for I should tink you 
fire at me? I not am not at all de pirate or de 
smuggler. I tink you exerceese your guns. Vat for 
you fire at me ? I come from Cardiff vid de coal, and 
I load vid de limestone for de farmer at Pudleigh. 
Dere I take vat cargo vill come vid me, and I go 
back to Cardiff for more coal." 

" All very fine, Mr. Skipper ; show me thy papers," 
said Mr. Jones. 

" Dey are in de cabin," said the skipper. 

" Well, bring them up here." 

" Certainly, but vill you not descend to drink vid 
me?" 

" No, no, I don't know what tricks thou mayst be 
up to — on deck wi' em." 

" Vid de greatest of pleasure, but I did not know 
dat de officer of de Anglish navy was ever afraid." 

The teasing little fellow brought up his papers. 

Mr. Jones could find no fault with them, but in- 
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sisted on having the hatches taken oflf, and probed 
the cargo pretty deeply. 

He could discover, of course, no contraband in 
that, and most reluctantly was obliged to allow the 
"Pixy" to proceed upon her course. 

" Ver glad, sare," her skipper, waving his hand over 
the taffrail in courteous valediction, shouted to Mr. 
Jones, as the boat was pulling back to the " Crasher," 
"ver glad, indeed, to make your acquaintance, but 
ver sorry you have so much trouble for noting ! " 

I am afraid that Mr. Jones's reply was not equally 
polite. 




CHAPTER XVn. 

MISSING. 

R. JONES was in a towering rage when the 
" Crasher " got back to her moorings in the 
cove, and would fain have punished the 
crew of the "Keziah"for his disappointment. He 
had a shrewd suspicion of the part she had played in 
enabling the " Pixy " to outwit the cutter's men, and 
tried to persuade his commander to seize her. 

Lieutenant Griffin, however, contented himself with 
threatening Torrington and Bates with all kinds of 
awful pains and penalties if he should ever catch 
them unmistakably in league with the smugglers. 
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" There's been a blunder somehow," he said, " but 
Mistress ' Pixy' shall not show me a clean pair o* heels 
twice. Nay, nay. Jack Griffin wasn't born yesterday. 
Off to your craft, ye rascals. Lad, thou must stay ; 
ril e'en go with thee to the Tower, to learn how thy 
grand-dad fareth with his rheumatics. Sure 'tis time 
he had fresh physic Pd like to physic him," the 
lieutenant muttered to himself. '' He's had a hand in 
diddling us, I'll go bail. Sly old fox. But I'll pump 
him, or my name's not Jack Griffin." 

When the lieutenant and Charlie reached the Tower, 
the old man was just returning to it, riding one pony, 
and driving another, laden, before him. 

" Well, cap'en, what luck .?" he shouted. " I've been 
away at the fair, and haven't heard the news. Hast 
come to pay me the five guineas .?" 

" Nay, thou mayst take my word for that, old man," 
answered the lieutenant. "Thou wast to have the 
money for putting me on the scent, not throwing me 
off." 

Craske professed that he did not know what the 
cap'en meant, and pretended to grumble at his stingy 
unfairness. 

"And when didst thou get back, Charlie.^" he 
asked. 

"Only just come ashore," answered Charlie, and 
told his grandfather what had happened. 

" Nice way to treat honest folk," Craske growled 
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to the lieutenant; "and what dost thou want now, 
prowlin' about my place ?" 

" Come to see if thou'dst any fresh physic in ; 'tis 
better than our Navy rum. Ill buy a gallon of thee. 
Ah, here's some, methinks." 

And he tried to thrust his hand into one of the pack- 
pony's panniers. 

"Hands off," savagely exclaimed the old man, 
riding in between the lieutenant and the pannier so 
roughly that the sailor was almost thrown to the 
ground. 

Then Craske took both ponies to the stable, and 
as soon as they were inside put the padlock in the 
hasp and locked it. 

**Not gone yet," he growled, turning to the 
lieutenant "Have a care, or 111 set the dogs on 
thee." 

"Nay, old fellow, what hath angered thee?" 
answered Griffin ; " I came but to buy some grog." 

"I'm no grog-seller," growled Craske; "but to 
show thee a plain farmer hath better manners than a 
Navy gentleman, thou'rt welcome to take pot-luck 
with us. 'Tis supper-time, and I fared badly at my 
dinner. I'm as sharp-set as a frozen-out fox. Haste 
thee, boy, to kindle the fire." 

Then putting the ladder to the tower-door, he gave 
Charlie the key. 

Charlie ran up as nimbly as a squirrel, and after 
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him more leisurely went his grandfather and the lieu- 
tenant. 

Whilst the fire was being blown up, Craske brought 
out a bottle and a drinking horn. 

" There, cap'en," he said, " to show that I bear thee 
no malice, here's some more o' thy physic Help thy- 
self." 

" But thou must drink with me," replied the willing 
lieutenant 

" Who denies ?" asked Craske ; and pouring a 
thimbleful into a mug, he drank to the cap'en's health. 
The cap'en, on the other hand, was by no means 
moderate in his potations. The potent spirit soon 
got into his head, and he made the old tower ring 
with his sea-songs. 

Craske in the meantime went into his store, and 
cut from a fine young buck that was hanging there a 
dishful of thin slices, which he gave to Charlie, who 
set about cooking the venison like an experienced 
cook, as indeed he was. He egged the slices, dipped 
them in bread-crumbs, salt, pepper, and spice, and as 
soon as the fire was clear enough, put them on to 
broil, whilst he made the gravy sauce. 

The venison, however, was not all the feast. The 
old man went down the ladder, called a queer-looking 
dog which seemed to be made of two mops dipped 
in tar, and answered to the name of Mopsy, and 
pointed out two fowls that he wanted to be caught 
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Away and round and round rushed all the poultry 
when Mopsy made his dash at them, but never once 
did he grab at any but the two that had been pointed 
out to him. 

He soon caught them, one directly after the other, 
and Craske called to the cap'en to come down and 
help him to pluck them. 

Out staggered the cap'en, and seating himself about 
half-way down the ladder, began to pluck most vigor- 
ously; singing lustily all the while, and playfully 
showering down the feathers on Craske's head. 

The fowls were ready for the fire by the time the 
venison was smoking on the table. A first course of 
venison with roast fowl to follow — Lieutenant Griffin, 
even though the bread was only barley-bread, felt 
himself in clover, after a long course of salt-beef and 
salt-pork, that seemed to have more salt than meat in 
them, and sometimes weevilly biscuit. 

"Prime venison," cried the lieutenant, smacking 
his lips. "What lord sent it thee, old man ?" 

" Venison, cap'en !" replied Craske. " Thou'st been 
so long at sea, thou'st forgot the taste o' things ashore. 
Tis forest mutton." 

The lieutenant gave a sly wink, but since Craske 
looked at him with a perfectly stolid face, he held 
his tongue. 

Presently, however, when he had taken a mouthful 
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of the spirit he had poured into his mug, he ex- 
claimed — 

" Halloa ! old man, thou'st changed thy doctor, or 
he's changed thy physic. French brandy — Cognac^ 
by Jove !** 

The lieutenant drank so much of it that he could 
eat very little of the roast fowl. He ranted, he 
chanted. He betrayed his suspicions of the old man, 
and bragged of the adroitness with which he would 
checkmate his roguery. He called for a pipe, and 
when a pipe was brought to him, he put it to his nose 
and eyes and ears, his forehead and his chin, in a 
vain attempt to find his mouth. Then he smashed 
the pipe upon the floor, and cursed, and wept, and 
shouted, "All hands on deck — tumble up, tumble up !" 
and threatened to put Charlie in irons, to run him 
through, to put a bullet into him, because he was 
laughing. 

In short, the gallant cap'en made an utter fool, 
an ineffable ass of himself — and then fell asleep with 
his head upon the table between his sprawled-out 
arms. So Craske and Charlie left him. 

" Off to bed, boy," said the old man, and when he 
had hauled up the ladder, locked the door, and 
taken the key out of the lock, he went to his own bed. 

In the morning Charlie, who was up first, called 
out 

" Granddad, the Navy fellow's gone." 
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"A good riddance o' bad rubbish. What does he 
come sp3rin' about here for?" Craske growled back 
from the storey above. "If 't had been safe, and 
he wasn't such a poor silly fool as lets out instead o' 
finding out, I'd ha' given the cap'en a knock on the 
head afore this, I would." 

Presently Torrington and Bill Bates made their 
appearance and hailed the Tower. The ladder was 
let down for them, and they squatted before the fire 
which Charlie had kindled, to breakfast with his 
grandfather and himself in a very free-and-easy 
fashion. 

More slices of venison had been cut, which the 
four spitted on their forks and thrust into the fire, 
and what was left of the fowls they pushed in with 
their hands, and gnawed, half-charred, like dogs. 

So they sat eating, drinking, and talking over recent 
events until about nine, when they were disturbed by 
a general barking of the dogs. 

Charlie jumped up, ran to the door and bid them 
lie down, when he saw that it was Adams and two or 
three others of the cutter's men they were barking at. 

The lieutenant, as before, had given orders that 
his gig should be waiting for him to take him on 
board by eight bells. The crew had waited and 
waited, but still their commander came not. Accord- 
ingly the coxswain had sent Adams and his mates up 
to the Tower to make inquiries. 

H 
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"Whafs come o' the captain, youngster?" cried 
Adams. 

" The cap'en took a little too much physic last 
night," answered Craske, who had joined Charlie at 
the door, "and went to sleep on the table here. 
That's all we know about the cap'en. If thou and 
thy mates 'd like a drop o' physic, ye're welcome to't" 

" It's splice the mainbrace the old fellow means," 
grinning Adams explained to his messmates. 

There were no temperance sailors in those days. 
All the man-of-war's-men very readily lay aloft to 
get their tots of grog. 

Their constrained shipmates of the day before tried 
to return their hospitality vicariously by pressing on 
them old Craske's good spirits ; the sailors needed no 
pressing ; and the consequence was that when, at last, 
they started for their boat, they rolled a good deal 
more even than sailors are wont to roll 

They were in an " obfuscated *' state of mind. 

All that Mr. Jones could make out of their stutter- 
ingly verbose but very vague utterances was — that 
the captain had gone to the Tower, where the fellows 
were, youngster and all, thej^d had aboard, and that 
nobody knew what had become of the captain. 
Adams, his mates hiccupping assent, expressed his 
opinion that the fellows were right good fellows. 

Irate Mr. Jones was of a different opinion. He 
called Adams and the other recipients of the Tower 
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on the Tor hospitality a " herd of drunken swine," 
ordered them to turn in to sleep their drink off, so 
that they might be able to feel the cat-o'-nine-tails 
when they caught her, or rather she caught them, 
and then ordered the boatswain to pipe for a boat's 
crew to pull him ashore — a boat's crew armed with 
cutlasses and pistols 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE CAP'EN A-MISSING. 

ORRINGTON and Bill Bates were still 
at the Tower when Mr. Jones hove in 
sight at the head of his armed boat's crew. 

"What's that fool rampagin' about for now?" 
growled Torrington. 

" Mayhap, he thinks he can cut off them as ran the 
goods," answered Bill Bates with a laugh. *'Wish 
him luck, eh, Chudleigh ? The ' Crasher ' chanced to 
overhaul the * Pixy,' but the ' Crashers ' wont overhaul 
her cargo in a hurry." 

" Nay, I see," put in old Craske, " that fool of a 
cap'en's still a-missing, and this 'tother fool believes 
not but that we know what hath come of him. Up 
with the ladder, boys. We've had enough of these 
sailor fellows — swaggering here as if the Tower be- 
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longed to 'em, eating and drinking at my cost without 
a thank-ye scarce. I'll have no more of 'em. If their 
cap'en's lost, 'taint no great loss, and 'tis for them to 
find him without troubling us. They're no constables,' 
to force their way into honest men's houses." 

Accordingly the ladder was drawn up. 

"Where's the captain — Lieutenant Griffin — ye 
rascals?" shouted Mr. Jones, when he reached the 
foot of the Tower. 

"Know nought about the fool," indifferently an- 
swered Craske, as he lazily lolled against a doorpost 
with his hands in his pockets, "'cept that he forced 
his way in here yesfr e'en, without a with-your-leave, 
or by-your-leave, and made a beast of himself. He 
kept me awake pretty nigh half the night wi' his 
snoring. And then, instead o' sleeping off his drink 
like a decent fellow, he must get up in the night and 
jump through my window. If thou'st brought me 
the money for't, and the five guineas to boot the 
scoundrel promised, chuck 'em up. I'll have no more 
o' thy breed inside my place." 

" Thou liest," shouted choleric Mr. Jones. 

"Keep a civil tongue in thy head, my whipper- 
snapper," retorted Craske, taking up a bucketful of 
dirty water, and dashing it at the officer, "and be off 
from my premises, the pack of ye ; at 'em, dogs." 

The dogs, although their number had been consi- 
derably diminished in the affray with the gipsies, had 
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previously been growling round the sailors in a very 
menacing manner. Thus encouraged, they made a 
fierce rush at them — a rush so fierce that the sailors 
were forced to draw their cutlasses, which very soon 
put the poor dogs hors de combat Craske in wrath 
snatched up a loaded fowling-piece, and fired at ran- 
dom on the sailors. Then backing, he closed the 
heavy door. 

It was studded and lined with iron, and when it 
had been locked, bolted, and barred with the two stout 
iron bars which swung across it, top and bottom, the 
sailors, even if they had had one of the " Crasher's " 
cannons with them, might have pounded away at it 
for some time with very slight effect. 

The only window big enough for a man to enter by 
was that through which the cap'en had made his 
escape. 

By this " porthole," the sailors, piling up timber or 
climbing on one another's shoulders, attempted to 
"board," under the orders and often energetic leader- 
ship of Mr. Jones ; but, without burning powder or 
resorting to sharp-edged weapons, it was easy to 
repulse them somewhat ignominiously — ^by means of 
a long pole — as red face after face rose like a small 
sun above the window's horizon, and also to harass 
them with unpleasant missiles from above. 

Mr. Jones waxed more and more wroth, but his 
men at first could not help seeing a certain amount 
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of fun in this style of fighting — it seemed to them 
little more than ** skylarking/* But, at last, they too, 
lost their tempers, and fired at the windows. The 
garrison of the Tower did not choose to let their 
besiegers pepper them with impunity. They fired 
back, and owing to their shelter and more precisely 
aimable weapons, with far more effect. No one in the 
Tower was hit, but ere long the sailors were beaten 
off; Mr. Jones was one of the wounded. 

He had, moreover, shown his energetic anxiety 
about his commanding officer^s safety on an entirely 
false scent. 

Torrington and Bates knew no more than old 
Chudleigh and Charlie what had become of Lieutenant 
Griffin. 

The gallant cap'en was in a very foggy state of 
mind when he dropped out of the Tower window, 
although the sun was just about to rise and give the 
world a glorious summer's day. Instead of heading, 
as he meant, for the cove, he struck down into the 
forest, and when the wild flowers opened one by one 
like wakening eyes, pure, cool, and bright, as if re- 
freshed by sleep, they beheld a recently-awoke 
wanderer, very unlike themselves. Sooth to say, the 
cap'en looked a very dirty, dishevelled, disreputable 
object, with bloodshot eyes, swollen, burning, throbbing 
veins, and hair that seemed to have been pitchforked 
on to his head like a little heap of tumbled hay. He 
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was so fearfully thirsty that he plucked the dewy grass 
and champed it — indeed, he plucked nettles as well, 
and got himself nicely stung for his pains. 

But, as you are aware, Lieutenant Griffin was no 
admirer of unqualified water, and even of that he could 
get very little in the way I have described. He 
plunged this way and that way into the forest, shout- 
ing " House ! " as if he thought that taverns grew in 
lonely woods like mushrooms. 

Presently he began to roar " at large," — 

" Ahoy, ahoy, ahoy ! Anybody know where I can 
get a drop o' grog ? " 

"Faith, do I, friend," a voice shouted back, and 
the gipsy horseman, who looked as if he had been 
out all night, cantered up. 

The highwayman, who had not been very successful 
on a road which skirted, indeed for about a quarter 
of a mile ran through, the forest — this was the circuit, 
as barristers would say, he went in fair time— hastily 
" took stock ^ of the cap'en. 

He did not seem to have much worth stealing 
about him, but the gilt crown-and-anchor buttons on 
his coat, liquor-dimmed though they were, suggested 
to the shrewd Vibro, as the gipsy was called amongst 
his own people, that something might be made in 
another way out of this strange specimen of humanity 
whom he had found shouting for grog at four o'clock 
in the morning. Vibro began to chat with the cap'en in 
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friendly style, instead of presenting a pistol at his 
head, with a gruff "Your money or your life,'' and 
soon learnt his name, rank, and so on, and received a 
muddled account of his recent adventures. Vibro 
had soon formed his plans. "I will get thee this 
grog, captain, and then guide thee to thy ship. Tis 
but a step either way. Hast been wandering long } 
Take my horse, and I will walk. Twould be a service, 
for my legs are cramped with long sitting in the 
saddle.'' 

" Nay, nay, my friend ; a good fellow thou art," the 
lieutenant replied. "When I was a reefer, I could 
hold on to the yard with my eyelids, but ne'er a horse 
could I ever sit, and 'tis many I've tried. Stem or 
stern, or else over the side, they pitch me, sure as 
fate. A drop o' grog's the thing. Ride on, friend, 
and show where 'tis to be got" 

Vibro let the still half-tipsy cap'en maunder on at 
his pleasure, meantime heading towards the still in 
the cave. It was there his friend Boniface Ike, of 
the White Doe, got his spirits. You may think it 
strange that Vibro should take a Government officer 
to such a place, but you will understand how that 
was farther on. After a time the lieutenant grew 
suspicious. He stopped and said — 

^ I fear, friend, thy step seems long to common folk. 
Hast thou the seven-league boots } I misdoubt thee, 
my fine fellow. Not another stride do I take thy way." 
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Vibro tried to wheedle him to come on, but when 
he found his coaxing vain, he suddenly raised a loaded 
whip-handle and felled the lieutenant like an ox. 

Then dismounting, he bound, blindfolded, and 
gagged the insensible sailor, laid him across the 
horse as if he had been a sack of sand, and led the 
steed thus loaded to the foot of the hill which con- 
tained the illicit still. 

Having hidden his prisoner in a clump of brush- 
wood, and tied his horse to a tree, the robber went 
up the hill, and, having first shouted down the pass- 
word, descended the rock staircase. He soon returned 
with Sam Teem, and the two men carried the lieu- 
tenant, still stunned, down into the cave. 

There they unbandaged his eyes, took out his gag, 
dashed water over him, and soon brought him to 
himself; but when he opened his eyes and stared 
bewilderedly around upon the strange, strangely 
peopled scene in which he found himself, he thought 
that he must still be in a wild dream. 

However, they gave him a draught of the fiery 
waters which his soul loved, and that, he thought, 
tasted a great deal too real for Dreamland. 

** There, captain, I was as good as my word," said 
the gipsy. "Thou wast calling for grog, and now 
thou hast it. Thou canst thank me the next time I 
see thee." 

Thus having spoken, Vibro left, and rode off to 
consult with his friend Ike of the White Doe. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE CAP'EN FOUND. 

HE still was not at work, and, indeed was 
almost indistinguishable in the cavern's 
gloom, which was only lighted by the faint 
blinks of daylight that dribbled through the chinks 
in the roof, and a low fire in the hut, over which "^the 
witch/' looking most witch-like, was warming her 
long, lean, curved, wrinkled, whipcord- veined hands. 

The captive had nothing to give him a due to the 
main occupation of his gaolers ; he thought that he 
had got into a literal robbers' cave, and questioned 
Sam as to what was to be done with him. 

" No harm will happen thee, if thou'lt be guided by 
them that brought thee hither ; but here thoult tarry, 
or hence thou'lt go, at their pleasure, and that only 
— make up thy mind to that," the old man oracularly 
answered. 

Next the lieutenant tried Tom. 

" Ax me no questions, and I'll tell thee no lies," 
Tom growled in reply, and relapsed into savage silence 
and fierce puffing at his pipe. Tom never liked to 
have a stranger in the cave. 

" Canst eat aught, cap'en, or whoever thou be ? ^ 
the old man presently inquired. 

The cap'en's perplexities had not deprived him of 
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his appetite— he had lost his fair share of the roast 
fowls the night before, it will be remembered, and he 
had had no breakfast. 

"Ay, ay, that could I,'* he answered, eagerly. 

" Mother," the old man went on, " fry some bacon 
and eggs." 

" What for } " the old woman grumbled ; she did 
not like to be disturbed in her dreams of the past. 
" Thou an' Tom's just had your food ; d'ye want to 
be eating the whole day ? " 

" 'Tis for a navy gentleman," Sam replied. 

"Navy gentleman!" exclaimed the old woman. 
"What doth he here.? See ye harm him not, ye 
wicked men. I mind a navy gentleman, little Sam — 
he was a pretty man — that stayed thy father's hand 
when he was about to beat me. He beat me the 
worse after, but I was glad that the navy gentleman 
should side with me. He was a pretty man. Not a 
hair of his head shall be touched — d'ye hear me, ye 
villains ? Ay, gladly will I cook for him — he was a 
pretty man. I would I could see him now. Fetch 
wood, and make up the fire, little Sam." 

The old man did so. Meantime the old woman 
cleaned out the frying-pan, took down the bacon, 
cut the rashers, found the eggs and cracked them, 
and when she had put the pan on the fire, turned the 
rashers with her fork as deftly as if she had the use 
of her eyes. 
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Whilst the lieutenant's breakfast was frizzling, the 
old woman roused up from dreams into a queer jumble 
of past and present, kept on crooning over it, 

** He was a pretty man." 

The lieutenant had been laid on some straw at a 
little distance from the hut. When his meal was 
ready for him, Sam brought it out on a little round 
table ; Sam brought out a stool also, and assisted him 
to rise and sit upon it. 

"Now, mate," said the old man, "I'll loose thy 
hands while thou'rt feeding, but thou must have 'em 
bound again after, or mayhap thou might'st think to 
play us the trick of loosing thy feet, too. 'Twould do 
thee little good. 'Tis ten to one we cut thee off, and 
Tom alone is more than thy match. And if thou 
wast out, thou'dst not know which way to turn." 

" Ay, marry," answered the impatient sailor. " Un- 
loose my hands, good fellow, and let me fall to — and, 
I say, thou'lt give me a drop o' thy grog ?" 

Accordingly, the lieutenant fell to with a will on 
his bacon and eggs, and home-made barley bread 
and butter, and home-made Geneva too, which the 
old man brought him in not a bottle but a jug. 

Meanwhile Tom, armed with his big poker, mounted 
guard, sat sullen sentry, at the foot of the stairs. 

When the lieutenant had finished his meal, which 
in spite of his fine appetite, he somewhat spun out, to 
enjoy a little longer the pleasure of even partial 
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freedom, and had smoked a pipe, he submitted to have 
his hands tied once more, tumbled down on his straw, 
and began to snore in rivalry with the old woman, 
after the enviable fashion of sailors who can go to 
sleep at once wherever they turn in. 

When Vibro reached the " White Doe," he found 
two or three horses hung up at the door. He rode 
his own up the yard, and stabled it ; and then, enter- 
ing the house by the back-door, found the owners of 
the hung-up horses, farmers, talking with the tapster 
— ^the "White Doe's" man-of-all-work — at the bar. 

" What news V asked Vibro. 

" Hast not heard it ? " exclaimed one of the farmers, 
delighted to have a fresh listener to excite ; and then, 
hurriedly keeping the word, since his companions 
ever and anon showed a disposition to cut in and cut 
him out, informed the highwayman that down south 
there had been a fight between the smugglers and the 
cutter that had been hanging about the coast ; that 
the cutter had been beaten off, and half the crew 
mortally wounded. 

News like this took some time to discuss. 

" I would they'd leave the smugglers alone," said 
one of the farmers. "Folk like us 'ood never get 
things- like as the quality has if 'tworn't for they." 

** Ay, an' some o' the quality baint above buyin' o' 
the freetraders," said a second. 

" But I'd string every one of them gipsies up by 
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the neck; — man, woman, and child, I would, the sneak- 
ing thieves," said a third. 

" The last time they came by my place, I lost a 
flock o' geese and as fine a lamb as yow ever dropped." 

" Mayhap 'twas the foresters," said the second. 

" Nay, we lie too far afield for they, and 'tis game, 
not sheep and geese, the hunters strike." 

When the farmers had taken their departure, 
Vibro said, — 

"Where's thy master, Tim ?" 

" Gone to make a bargain for some o' that stuff the 
Pixy ran t'other night Much those three fools that 
were talking here know of the business. I've heard o' 
no fight The cutter chased the schooner, and was 
forced to let her go when she had overhauled her, 
because there was no stuff aboard Hast dined, my 
noble captain } " 

The " noble captain " had not, and there was time 
for dinner to be cooked for him, and for him to eat it 
at his leisure, and to drink a bottle of wine after it, 
before the landlord of the 'White Doe' made his 
appearance. 

When he and his brother villain were closeted to- 
gether, Vibro explained what had happened, and then 
said, 

" Now, Ike, I need no man's help to empty a purse 
of its gold when there's gold in it, but there's nought 
in the way o' gold about this fellow, save his buttons. 
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Yet, there's gold to be got out of him, and I want thy 
long head to show me how." 

" Halves !** cried Ike. 

*' Nay, that's scarce fair," answered Vibro, *' and the 
old man at the still must have his share. He keeps 
the fellow, and feeds him." 

/. " Well, then, halves when old Sam hath had his 
share." 

F. " Nay, 'twas I bagged the fellow without thy 
aid." 

/. " Then bag the rhino without troubling me." 

V. "Done, then ; thou always gettest the better of 
me in a bargain — ^but how wilt set about it ?" 

/. " Let him stay where he is to-night, and thou 
stay here — 'twill make him all the keener to be off. 
Old Sam and Tom will hold him fast. I will ride 
with thee on the morrow." 

The next morning they took horse and rode to the 
still ; Ike, who was almost the only " scholar " of his 
circle taking with him pen, paper, and an inkhorn. 
They found the lieutenant, as was but natural, chafing 
under his confinement. He, a gentleman holding His 
Majesty's commission, to be treated in that vile fashion 
by such loons ! 

Ike began to chaff him on his misfortune. 

*' Did'st lose thy watch, captain } " 

"Nay, lucky for me," exclaimed the lieutenant, 
exultingly, "I left that aboard. I brought nought 
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ashore with me but my keys, and I've got them 
safe/' 

*' Well, captain," replied Ike, "no one seems to care 
a brass farthing for thee. No one is asking for thee. 
Therefore, as they will get nothing from thee, I have 
counselled these folk e'en to let thee go. But we 
would fain send thee away decent, and to hold them 
safe, thou must write thy chief officer a letter. I've 
got it in my head, so 'twill be no trouble to thee but 
to write." 

The lieutenant soon consented to these terms. His 
hands were untied, and steadied with a glass of 
Geneva, the paper was spread on the round table, and 
under the dictation of Boniface Ike of the "White 
Doe," Lieutenant Griffin, R.N., began to write to Mr. 
Jones of His Majesty's cutter " Crasher." 

" I have been tarrying with new-made friends and 
have lost money at play " 

(" Not much o' that anyhow did ye get out o' me, 
ye rascals," triumphantly commented the cap'en.) 

" Send a clean shirt, and a razor and.my watch." 

("I'll be hanged if I will!" shouted the cap'en, 
scratching out the last word, and dashing down the 
pen. 

" If the papeVs spoilt, here thoult have to tarry for 
I know not how long, captain — there's not another 
sheet to be got for miles round. Take up the pen, 
and write as I bid thee," said Ike* 
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Sullenly at last the cap'en took up the pen and re- 
wrote : — ^ 

''Watch" 

(''And how many guineas will ye ask ?" said Ike. 

*' A hundred," cried Vibro, " and that won't be much 
to share 'twixt three." 

" Ha, ha/' roared the cap'en, " thou mayst whistle 
for 'em, my fine fellow. I have but three-and-twenty 
gold pieces aboard, not st stiver more, and they're 
locked up with my watch in the starboard locker in 
my cabin, so none can get at 'em if ye do ask for 
'em I") 

" Send likewise the twenty-three guineas with my 
watch in the starboard locker of my cabin, I send 
my keys" 

(As Ike dictated these words, he jingled the bunch 
which he had drawn out of the cap'en's pocket. The 
outwitted sailor raved and swore that he would never 
finish the letter; but Ike plainly told him that although 
his captors certainly would not long go on giving him 
free board and lodging, they as certainly would not 
allow him to leave the cave alive unless the letter were 
sent Accordingly, making a virtue of necessity, the 
poor cap'en wrote : — ) 

"I send my keys by the bearer. Thou mayst 
trust him, he is an honest fellow." 

When the letter was despatched, his tormentor 

gave the lieutenant Geneva to console himself with, 

I 
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and he availed himself, according to custom, pretty 
freely of that ambiguous consolation. 

Sam Teem, as being the most hontst-looking of the 
three leagued rogues, was chosen for messenger. 

When he got on board the " Crasher" he had great 
difficulty in persuading Mr. Jones, rendered addition- 
ally suspicious and irritable by his wound, that he was 
as honest as the letter made out Mr. Jones at first 
insisted on sending a boat's crew -back to the place, 
wherever it was, the messenger had come from. 
Whereupon Sam flatly refused to take the things. 
The captain had given him strict orders not to do so. 
The captain had got into a pickle, and did not wish 
any of his crew to see him in it 

Mr. Jones could not deny that there was a strong 
sound of probability in this, and eventually Sam bore 
off the spoil in triumph. 

Next morning, blindfolded once more, the lieutenant 
was taken by Ike and Vibro to a rise in the forest, 
from which he could see the cove, when his bandage 
was taken off. They galloped back into the forest, as 
he staggered down to the shore to hail the cutter for 
a boat 

He was still in so hazy a state of mind when he 
got on board, that Mr. Jones secretly believed his 
story of the highwayman, and the robbers* cave, and 
so on, to be all moonshine. Neither officer was at all 
sorry when on the following day the "Crasher" 
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weighed anchor and stood out from that, to them, 
most disagreeable coast 




CHAPTER XX. 

TREASURE TROVE. 

OT very long after the "Crasher" had dis- 
appeared from the coast, Charlie rode into 
Foxearth to get a new lock put to a gun. 
That was his ostensible errand, and it was one of his 
errands : another was to convey, as little compliment- 
ary presents, certain samples of the " Pixy's " cargo to 
Dr. Bowles and his servants. Notwithstanding the 
unceremonious way in which he had left the house, 
Charlie still continued a great favourite at the doctor's, 
and the plump packet of strong, sweet-scented tea 
which he brought in was not at all likely to diminish 
his popularity in the kitchen. " It smell like a nose- 
gay, it dew," exclaimed the cook, and she and the 
other woman servant instantly struck work and had a 
"dish" apiece, and were sneered at accordingly by 
the gruff man-servant, who exclaimed, exultingly, that 
he would soon have some of the " master's stuff." I 
need not tell you that John did not mean physic, but 
the contents of a little barrel which Charlie presented 
to Dr. Bowles under the euphemistic title of a keg of 
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•butter. The doctor took it quite as readily as 



his servants took their tea, and, like them, proceeded 
very rapidly to test the quality of his gift He winked 
when he had done so, and said — 

" Ah, lad, I wish the Foxearth cows gave milk like 
thy grandfather's !" 

Dr. Bowles chuckled over Charlie's account of the 
cutter's fruitless chase of the " Pixy," and Mr. Jones's 
bafHed attack upon the Tower, and then, changing his 
tone, began one of his usual lamentations over 
Charlie's hard fate in being mixed up with such a lot 
of ruffians. 

"cWhy don't thy dear mother's friends find thee out 
and make a little gentleman o' thee 1 " he exclaimed. 

** Grand-dad's going to make a gentleman o' me," 
Charlie stoutly answered. " I'm to have all there is 
in the oak chest He says he wishes we could stumble 
on a pot o' money, so as he could fill it quicker." 

" Never do," shouted the doctor in alarm. He who 
had such lax notions about the revenue had suddenly 
become strait-laced. " Never have ought to do with 
buried crocks of gold," he proceeded. " I am the son 
of a lawyer, and so I needs must know. 'Twould 
have cost thee thy life once upon a time, and now 'tis 
fine and imprisonment If thou find'st a guinea lying 
on the ground, thou may'st pick it up and put it in 
thy pocket with a good conscience, if no one comes 
forward to show a better right But if there be vet — 
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vet — vet — ^what is it ? But thou kno\/st no Latin — 
more's the pity ; though not to lie, I know little more 
than whafs on my bottles. If the guinea's in the 
ground, 'tis not thine but the king's, and thou must 
give it up, for we're told to honour the king, my lad." 

Charlie rode homewards with a head considerably 
puzzled by his good friend's distinctions and exhorta- 
tions. He had never troubled it before about ought 
and ought not — his church-going had been very brief, 
and the purple-faced, port-wine-drinking, fox-hunting, 
Foxearth parson (who, in his younger days, had been 
famous as a boxer) was not likely to prove a very 
awakening moralist At last Charlie put the question 
aside with the intention of proposing it to Letty like 
a riddle: — "If thou wast to dig up a pot o' gold, 
whose would it be ? ^ Charlie was quite sure how she 
would answer, and in the pride of newly acquired in- 
formation anticipated the triumph he would have in 
declaring her to be wrong, and her bewilderment at 
being assured of this by an authority so venerated as 
himself. 

It was not the kind of afternoon on which any 
little boy, except, perhaps, a second John Mill (and 
John Mill was not born then, and so Charlie, of course, 
could not be his duplicate) would be likely to specu- 
late long as to the equity of law. A glorious August 
sun was shining. Grenadier sunflowers in blossom 
choked the Foxearth gardens, and poked their bronzed 
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faces in at the cottage doors and windows as if a just 
arrived regiment of soldiers were seeking temporary 
quarters in considerable confusion as to respective 
billets. Thistledown was floating about The reapers 
were at work in the corn-fields outside the little town, 
some of them whistling or singing as their scythes 
and sickles flashed in the golden light Birds had 
woke up from their summer silence; young finches 
were trying to express their delight at having been 
bom into a world so beautiful just in time to make 
their debut in weather so delightfully warm. Canter- 
bury bells hung thick on the hedge-banks, between 
which Charlie rode back into the Forest proper, here 
and there already slightly flecked with red and gold. 
As he cantered through it, butterflies so frequently 
flitted athwart his pony's nose that the sturdy little 
steed, rendered vicious by the swarms of tormenting 
flies, soon began to make spiteful snaps at the pretty 
creatures. 

Charlie went round by way of the Waste in order 
that he might fire his riddle at once at Letty, but 
when he got to the hut, he found that she was out 
with her mother. So he thought he would fire his 
new-locked gun instead. He borrowed some powder 
and shot of Jim, and, having put his pony into Jim's 
little stable, for fear the gadflies should make it run 
away, he went down to the mere. 

A heron started up from the bulrushes, in which it 
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had been standing as patiently as St Simeon Stylites, 
and flew off with its long legs trailed behind it 
Charlie fired^ and of course declared that he had hit 
his bird, but if he had, the shot must have bounded 
off from the heron like hail from a dreadnought coat 
Next he aimed at an otter, gliding about like a four- 
footed moustached eel, and with equal success. 

Jim Torrington, who had lounged , down to the 
mere side, with his pipe in his mouth and his hands 
in his pockets (Jim's favourite mode of spending his 
time), began to chaff him. Charlie loftily retorted 
that it was all the fault of the. new lock, and getting 
chafed as well as chaffed, in the course of argument, 
went back to the hut for his pony, and cantered back 
to the Tower. 

" Grand-dad," he suddenly remarked, as he and the 
old man were taking their supper, " the doctor says 
if we was to dig up a pot o' money, it would be 
the king's." 

"Maybe," growled Craske, with a contemptuous grin. 

" And the doctor says we're bound to give it up." 

"The doctor's a fool." 

" But he says his father was a lawyer.** 

" So he might be, and yet his son might take after 
'un, an' if not, folk ain't born doctors, 'cos their fathers 
was doctors afore 'em. What do we want wi' lawyer- 
in' in the Forest.? They be in league wi' the con- 
stables. We'd lawyer them if they was to show them- 
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selves ; give 'em a bit o' Foresters' Law. They say 
the deer be the King's ; but he don't get 'em when we 
shoots 'em, and the King's men tries to stop us smug- 
gling, but they don't The doctor ain't too proud to 
eat my meat and drink my spirits, for all his talk 
about the King ; — no, nor to take my brass neither ; 
though how do he know how I come by 't ? " 

This last consideration certainly might have made 
the worthy doctor pause when a pecuniary fee was 
offered him by Craske Chudleigh; but it had no 
effect on Charlie. 

To the best of his knowledge and belief his grand- 
father had never dug up a pot of money, and the fact 
that the easy-going doctor, who did not scruple to eat 
poacher-killed venison and to drink smuggled brandy 
and Hollands, made such a fuss about money so 
obtained, convinced Charlie that there must be worth 
in his warnings. 

He soon had his convictions tested. He was feel- 
ing about for a partridge that he really had hit, in the 
fern round an old oak that grew on a somewhat steep 
hill-side, — an oak with cable-like roots, stretching far 
wider than the few branches left it, — ^when suddenly 
down he went on his right side. The earth had given 
way under his right hand, and his right arm ran into 
the ground up to the armpit. When he got up, he 
put in his gun to probe the hole, and soon found 
something, round which he could move his gfun. 
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stuck into the bottom of the hole, like a spile into a 
barrel 

He set to work to enlarge the opening, and after 
some trouble dug out a queer-fashioned box, some- 
thing the shape of a Schiedam bottle, only consider- 
ably larger, and tapering nearly to a point : a box 
made of black oak, clamped with almost more rusty 
metal than there was wood in the box. 

The lid was at the top, and was locked, but rust 
had eaten through the hinges. Lifting the lid a little, 
Charlie saw the dim, tarnished, black, verdigrised top 
layer of a hoard of buried treasure. 

Of course, Charlie had no idea of the value of his 
find, but story-tellers know everything. They ought, 
I am aware, to stick to their stories, and not talk 
about themselves; but in insinuating that I know 
everything, I do not, for a moment, cease to be a 
downright story-teller. 

Well, Charlie's casket probably was buried about 
the time of William and Mary, and must have been 
the property of some collector. It contained Roman 
and Roman-British coins, cross-marked Saxon silver 
pennies, Norman silver shillings, Plantagenet silver 
groats, and gold pennies and royals, florences, nobles, 
and angels; Tudor sovereigns, gold crowns, silver 
crowns, and half-crowns and testons; Stuart brass 
farthings, silver siege money, copper half-pennies and 
farthings, gold guineas and half-guineas, and gun- 
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money made out of old cannon and saucepans. 
Charlie, however, at first, made no attempt to take 
an inventory of his possessions. 

He put back the box, filled up the hole, covered 
the earth with dry leaves and broken branches, that 
no one might notice that it had been freshly stirred ; 
though it was unlikely enough that any forester would 
pass exactly there for weeks to come ; marked the tree, 
and took its bearings for his own guidance, and then 
sat down to meditate as to what he had better do. 
A bright thought struck him. He would at once go 
and put his riddle to Letty. 




CHAPTER XXI. 

DUCTRIX DUBITANTIS. 

ETTY, if thou wast to find a pot o* money 
buried in the garden, whose would it 
be ? " asked Charlie. 
"Why, mine, Charlie, thou goose,* Letty readily 
replied. "But I'd give some to thee, and some to 

mother." 

"Thou couldst not Thou'dst have to give it to 

the king." 

" Who told thee so, Charlie ? '* 
" Dr. Bowles." 
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Now before the doctor carried off Charlie into 
captivity he had been a kind of demigod in Letty's 
eyes— couldn't he cure people whom even her mother 
was obliged to give up ? And since Charlie's return 
to the Tower, the doctor had recovered his old place 
in her estimation. 

Letty, therefore, did not think of disputing his 
authority, but could not help saying — 

"That don't seem fair — the king hath plenty o' 
money. Five hunderd pound, I doubt not." 

"Don't matter, he'd have thy pot, unless thou 
found'st it above ground, then thou mightst keep it, 
if nobody else claimed it. That's the law, the doctor 
says, and his father was a lawyer." 

"Why, what difference do it make?" exclaimed 
utterly bewildered Letty. 

"Ah, thou dostn't know Latin," Charlie loftily 
replied. 

"What's Latin?" 

" Something the doctors puts in their bottles." 

" Is't good ^ 'Tain't like thy physic, be it, 
Charlie?" 

"I ne'er tasted it The doctor bade me ne'er 
touch his bottles, or the/d do me a mischief — kill 
me as the gipsies p'ison the sheep." 

"But what hath set thee talkin' ' bout pots o' money, 
Charlie ?" Letty continued. 

" I'll show thee to-morrow," he answered, " if thou'lt 
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go wi' me to Hartshanger. I'll come here for my 
breakfast" 

There was an interchange of hospitalities between 
the Tower and the hut, — ^indeed, for the matter of 
that, between the homes of almost all the foresters, 
for which the guests did not think it necessary to ex- 
press the slightest gratitude, and which did not prevent 
the hosts from breaking their guests' heads, or getting 
their own broken by them, if they chanced to quarrel. 

Charlie liked breakfasting at the hut Dame 
Torrington made better bread than Charlie and his 
grandfather could manage to turn out between them, 
and sometimes there was no butter at the Tower, 
whereas there was always plenty at the hut, and 
clotted cream to boot, and fruit ; and the venison, the 
bacon, or whatever else might be the more substantial 
additions, were better cooked than at the Tower, 
though, as I have said, Charlie was no contemptible 
cook of venison. Moreover, Charlie could enjoy his 
breakfast without having the trouble of getting it 
ready, and — though he would have indignantly scouted 
such an insinuation of unmanliness — the presence of 
Letty and even of rough but kindly Dame Torrington 
was really a c6mfort to the motherless little fellow, 
cut off as he was from woman's company. 

Jim Torrington, who was not a particular favourite 
of Charlie's, any more than he was of anybody else 
(wife and child included), happened not to have re- 
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turned from one of his nightly excursions when 
Charlie arrived at the hut next morning, bringing 
with him a glorious appetite, and accordingly he 
thoroughly enjoyed his breakfast. After it — the 
children often rambled about in the forest together 
for the whole day — the good dame put some bread 
and cold game, some apples, and a bottle of milk into 
a flag basket for them, and off they started for Harts- 
hanger — Charlie, however, taking good care to give 
no hint of the direction in which they were going. 

It was a very different morning from that on which 
they had started for the gipsies' camp. It was not 
cold, but the air was dim with an autumn haze which 
made it very easy to look at the little red sun. Ere 
long, however, the sun came out in calm brightness, 
and they had what, I think, is the pleasantest of all 
weather to walk in when one has any distance to go. 

"IVe got something to show thee, Letty," said 
Charlie, mysteriously, as they trotted along. 

** What is't ? — thou hasn't found a pot o' money, 
hast thee, Charlie } " the little girl answered, trying 
to laugh incredulously, but with startled hope trem- 
bling in her voice. 

" Thou'lt see what thou wilt see," Charlie answered, 
still more mysteriously. 

In process of time they reached Hartshanger, and 
Charlie led the way straight to the marked oak. 

"Now," said he, "help, Letty ;" and the children 
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pulled off the dry branches and piled them into a 
screen. 

" If any see us, they'll but think we're gathering 
firewood," said Charlie. " Now sit thee down there, 
Letty," he went on, when that part of the task was 
accomplished, ^ and open thy mouth and shut thine 
eyes, till I bid thee shut thy mouth and open thine 
eyes to see what I have sent thee." 

Letty submissively obeyed her rather tyrannical 
little lover's commands. She heard him grubbing 
away, but in spite of her sex's curiosity, of which little 
girls have quite as much as grown-up women (and, if 
the truth is to be told, I think that little boys and 
grown-up men have quite as much of it also) — ^in spite 
of her curiosity, Letty never opened her eyes until 
she was bidden — ^when she exclaimed, '' Oh, Charlie^ 
thou hast found a pot o' money ! " 

''Nay, 'tis a box," answered Charlie, striving to 
speak in a nonchalant tone as became a member of 
the stronger sex. 

It was fortunate that Letty's pinafore was made 
of very stout homespun, or it would have burst be- 
neath the shower of coins that rattled into it At 
the sight of them Letty was disappointed. 

"I don't believe it be money after all, Charlie," 
she said, taking up some of the Saxon silver pennies. 
^"Tis little bits o' tin." 

But the pennies were good money — at any rate. 
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had been — fresh from the mint^ or rather half a 
hundred mints. 

A great deal of the silver was very tarnished 
Charles's silver siege money Letty pronounced to be 
" bits knocked out o' old scratched pewter pots," but 
she was somewhat comforted when she recognised 
crowns, half-crowns, and shillings rather like those 
of her period. Though she was only a forest 
squatter's child, Letty knew gold money by sight, 
and therefore she was still more comforted when she 
picked out a guinea and a half-guinea. The other 
gold pieces puzzled her. 

"Look, Charlie!" she cried, "here be one wi' a 
lily on it, an' here be another wi' summat like a rose. 
Ah !" and as she spoke she sighed, " mayhap they do 
belong to the king arter all, for here he be a-t'other 
side a-sittin' on his throne, just as he be in the pictur'. 
And here be a man standing in a ship, and here be 
another ship, and — oh, look, Charlie ! t'other side a 
man wi' wings a-pitch-forkin' a great squirmy thing 
that's got wings too. They be pretty to look at, 
but I'm afeared nobody 'd take 'em if we was to try 
to buy anything." 

Charlie was disconcerted, biit Letty's disparage* 
ment of his treasure was partly diplomatic. 

"Surely, Charlie," she aaid, "the king couldn't 
want a lot o' old things like them when he's got I 
don't know how many beautiful new ones of his own." 
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Letty could not bear the thought of parting with 
specie of any kind without getting something sub- 
stantial in exchange. 

Charlie wanted to keep the coins just as much as 
Letty did« but the doctor had frightened him, and he 
b^an to mutter something about fine and imprison- 
menty honour the king, and so on, when Letty put in, — 

"But didn't the doctor say anybody as found 
money on the ground could keep it ?" 

" Ay," said Charlie, ** if nobody else could make 
out 'twas his." 

" Well, then," chuckled Letty, emptying her pina- 
fore, "there it be a-lyin' on the ground. I didn't 
dig it up, so I may pick it up, and I'll give thee halves 
— all, if thou want'st it, Charlie. Nobody be likely 
to claim it. Them it belonged to must be dead 
ever so long." 

Letty's shallow sophistry satisfied Charlie. 

When they had looked at and played with the 
coins for a long time, and Letty had picked out all 
the prettiest for Charlie's share, they put them back 
into the box, and the box back into the hole. 

Charlie at first objected to rebury it, "because 
then we shall have to dig it up again. Better hide it 
in the tree — here's a big hole in it." 

" But other folk would be a deal more like to find 
it," objected Letty, who was very practical in some 
things, in spite of her love of poetry. 
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Charlie felt the force of the objection. 

The box was reburied. The children carefully 
covered its grave with leaves and dry wood, and then 
they sat down and drank their milk and ate their 
bread and fruit and partridge. 

As they walked back to the Waste, they con- 
sulted as to the best use they could make of their 
money. 

Such consultations were frequently repeated 

Lett/s desire — only, of course, Charlie must 
speak first — ^was that they should go away some- 
where where her father and Craske Chudleigh could 
not come after them, buy a house even finer than the 
Tower, send for mother on the sly, and live happily 
together ever after as lord and lady. 

Meantime they found themselves in a somewhat 
Midas-like condition — they could get no good out 
of their gold. However, they had a secret, which 
was a treasure almost richer than their coin. From 
time to time they visited their cache, but could dis- 
cover no sign of its having been disturbed. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

HARTSHANGER. 

HERE came a very severe winter, which 
for a time almost kept Letty indoors, and 
it was not always safe for Charlie, or 
indeed anybody, t;o travel between the Tor and the 
Waste. There were great snowdrifts in the country, 
between ; and sometimes, in the wooded parts, great 
branches, big enough to kill an elephant, would 
suddenly crack beneath their white loads, and come 
down with a tremendous thud. The foresters had no 
need to go far afield during this severe weather. 
The deer invaded the little squattages, so tamed by 
hunger that it was easy, but so lean that it was not 
worth while, to kill them. Hares and partridges and 
blackgame came close up to cottage doors. The 
poachers could have had, if they liked, a plentiful 
supply of game, although not in the best condition, to 
vary the corned beef and mutton, pickled pork and 
bacon, which they had laid in, according to custom, 
for winter consumption ; but they were often sorely 
puzzled how to find food for the beasts they had 
saved for store, and breeding and milking. The few 
fowls they had reserved moped on their perches, and 
the forest ponies, in. spite of their sturdiness, died by 
dozens. 
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Firewood, of course, can easily be obtained by 
people who live in or near a forest, and snap their 
fingers at the law. The foresters had laid in good 
stocks near their dwellings, and threw the logs liberally 
on to their hearths. And a very jolly thing a roaring 
wood-fire is ; but still women-folk, kept indoors, over 
wood-fires, day after day, do not always find them 
very jolly, however the logs may crack and glow, and 
the flames leap up and flap about like flags — especially 
if they be women accustomed to out-of-door exercise. 

Letty and her mother often felt very dull as they 
sat over such work as they could find to do at home ; 
sometimes when one great cloud, the colour of smoky 
brown-holland, but threatening another downfall of 
spotless white, covered the sky, and seemed almost 
to touch the earth, they were obliged, even at noon, 
to supplement the light of the wood-fire with home- 
made candles, wicked with rushes that Letty had 
picked and peeled. As she sat working by their 
winter light, she thought regretfully of the glorious 
summer days in which she had gathered the rushes on 
the banks of the great mere, or beside little streams, 
and in little patches of marshy ground, deep in the 
forest — sometimes with Charlie for her companion. 

It seemed to her almost impossible then that 
summer would ever come again, but Charlie found 
his way every now and then to the hut on the Waste, 
and greatly delighted were both Dame Torrington 
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and Letty to see him, and to hear his news, though 
it was not much he had to tell. 

The mere was known to be covered with water- 
fowl Sea-fowl proper had been driven inland by 
stress of weather — gulls, and cormorants, and divers. 
Black-winged stilts had been seen, and the water 
swarmed with snipe, moorhens, coot, teal, widgeon, 
pochard, wild ducks, wild geese, and even wild swans. 

And yet neither keepers nor foresters had been 
able to make anything like a haul of the rich spoil 
that seemed ready to their hands. Even the famished 
foxes that frequented the covert on the banks could 
scarcely pounce on anything. The snow so clogged 
the margin of the mere that the poachers could do 
very little shooting amongst the reeds that looked as 
if they were frozen to death. The water was not 
frozen over — ^there were sundry waterholes in which 
the waterfowl slept and disported themselves ; but it 
was just frozen over enough to prevent the poachers' 
punt from being of any good in getting at them. 
The keepers, of course, could not shoot from bank or 
boat any better than the poachers, and the ice had 
rendered their decoy useless. It was at the end of 
the mere farthest from the Torringtons' hut — ^in a spot 
where sedge and trees grew thickest. Even the man 
who lived at the hut by the decoy had taken holiday, 
thinking that the frost would last for weeks. 

" I wish the weathered break as 't did in the year 
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17 — y and we'd play 'em the same trick we did then," 
said old Craske, as he sat with others of his guild, 
and his grandson, roughly celebrating Old Christmas 
Day in Torrington's hut. Those of the party who 
were old enough to remember 17 — laughed at the 
recollection of that feat The foresters still kept 
decoy ducks ; time after time they had constructed 
decoys on the waters of the forest and the chase, but 
time after time the keepers had destroyed the same. 
The very next day the weather did break suddenly, 
and the same party, reassembled in Torrington's hut, 
which was a convenient midway place of resting for 
those again carousing, resolved to repeat the famous 
exploit 

They started, with Torrington's decoy ducks and 
a bag of hempseed for the deserted decoy (of course, 
Charlie went with them), and made a huge catch of 
very miscellaneous wild-fowl, paddling up to take 
their late and very early meals in the liberated little 
stream that feeds the mere. Next day, wild ducks 
smoked on sundry humble forest boards, and the 
cellar of the poulterer, fishmonger, cheesemonger, and 
porkman, to the nobility and gentry of Foxearth 
and its vicinity — an unlicensed dealer, famous for the 
abundance, excellence, and cheapness of the game he 
sold upon the sly — was a grove of white, grey, 
speckled, black, silver, purple, and green feathers. 

Dr. Bowles was a good customer, but being also a 
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good judge, he certainly did not eat wild-fowl that 
had been killed only the night before. Meeting 
Charlie in town several days afterwards, he took him 
home, to share with him the brace of wild ducks 
which he had kept until they were so tender that they 
almost dropped off the spit ; but Charlie found the 
well-browned juicy birds very toothsome, when sauced 
with wine, catsup, lemon-juice, shalots, pepper, and 
spice. 

In the middle of his repast, however, having taken 
up the mustard-pot to add another condiment to his 
duck, he was considerably startled by the doctor ex- 
claiming, abruptly— 

"Eh, eh, eh, what art doing, lad? Hope thou 
hasn't been hunting for any more money-pots, eh, 
Charlie ?' 

During the severe weather, both he and Letty had 
almost forgotten their treasure ; but, thus reminded, 
they resolved to visit it. It was not until February, 
however, that they were able to start for Hartshanger, 
so much of the forest having been turned into bog 
and quagmire by the melted snow. 

They set out on the 14th of February. Letty 
might be ignorant of a good many of the events 
recorded in the calendar, but she knew what Valen- 
tine's Day meant, and shyly called Charlie's attention 
to the little birds that were chirpingly, chatteringly 
courting, to the pairing partridges, and building rooks, 
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whilst the handsome green woodpecker ran up trees 
with his tail pushed down, or flew about .fanning his 
wings like a butterfly. The recollection of the dreary 
winter she had spent in the hut had made Letty's 
castle in the air all the brighter to her. 

On went the children,* picking the snowdrops and 
the primroses — far better gold for them than their 
cofier's contents. " 

They were very pleased to be wandering together 
in the woods again, but presently they began to look 
puzzled. After a bit, Letty said — " Sure, we ought 
to be there pretty nigh by this time, Charlie." 

"Ay, lass," he answered, turning his eyes from 
point to point in perplexity. 

*' Hast lost thy way, Charlie ?" Letty went on. 

*' Nay," he answered ; " for yonder's the Knight's 
Oak, but where's ours ? What's come to the place V 

He might well be puzzled. 

A huge mass of the hill they had been used to 
climb, undermined by the thawing snow, had come 
bodily away, and partly sunk into the ground and 
buried itself, partly slipped over the soil that had 
formerly sloped beneath it, and buried that. Trees 
had been splintered — their fragments lay about like 
spilt matches. Some still stood upright and uninjured, 
although a long way from the places in which they 
used to grow. Others leaned at all kinds of ludicrous 
angles — making timber X's, crossing one another like 
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fencing- foils, sticking out from the hill-side like bow- 
sprits ; some others had totally disappeared — ^amongst 
them the treasure-tree. 

It was impossible even to guess where it had stood 
— ^so much of the hill had tumbled, so strangely had 
it been jumbled. A pretty good-sized pond had been 
drunk up like a cup of tea. In some places there 
were deep cracks in the ground — ^so deep and dark 
that Letty was afraid to peep into them. She was 
not a highly-educated little girl, you know — up in all 
the ologies ; but had a vague notion, that if she looked 
down, she would get a glimpse of — ^you can guess — 
what kind of place and faces, and was horrified when 
Charlie proposed to climb down one of these clefts, 
and grope about at the bottom for the money-box — 
though, indeed, master Charlie had not the slightest 
intention of doing an}^ing of the kind He was al- 
most as much startled by the landslip as Letty was. 
In other places the ground looked like a giant's field 
of ridge and furrow, crushed shrubs peeping from the 
ground like ploughed-in grass. 

When quite convinced that there was no chance of 
finding the now doubly-lost treasure, Letty was at 
first half disposed to cry; but the landslip had so 
awed her, that before they had got far back on their 
road to the Waste, she fully agreed with Charlie, who 
had summed up the matter thus ; — 

" Thou seest, Letty, 't wouldn't ha' brought us any 
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luck. Doctor's right, I donna make a doubt But 
the king must get his brass for himself now. That's 
his business, not oum. It's good luck we ain't buried 
along wi' it, Lett" 




CHAPTER XXIII. 

ABOUT OLD WITCHES. 

ETTY, as I have intimated, was well up in 
the m3i;hology of her district ; and as the 
children trotted back to the Waste, she 
told Charlie the story of the Knight's Oak. He 
knew the name well enough, and the oak itself, better 
than Letty did ; but he had very vague ideas of the 
reason of its name, until Letty thus enlightened 
him: — 

" Once upon a time, Charlie, there lived in Carlax 
Castle a very rich knight He was so rich that he 
wore silk shirts and diamond coat-buttons. He drank 
out of a gold cup, and ate off a gold plate ; and he 
had so many gold chains, and watches, and rings, 
that he was obliged to take them off when he put on 
his gold armour, else he couldn't have got it on. He 
didn't eat and drink such things as we do. He had 
wine, and beer, and brandy made for him out of 
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melted precious stones; and they ground pearls to 
make his bread Carlax Castle is all ivy and slugs 
now, I've heard father say. I was never so far ; hast 
thou been, Charlie ? — the old heap o' stones and weeds 
by the graveyard where they bury the forest people ? 
Well, never mind; IVe heard father say the castle 
baint not nigh so fine as the Tower on the Tor now 
— not so good as our cow-house. It were a grand 
place once. The walls, and the floors, and the ceilings 
were all looking-glasses, and the knight was always 
looking up and down and round about to see how 
fine he was ; for he was a very proud man. He was 
so proud, that he thought no lady was good enough 
to marry him — no, not if she was a king's daughter. 
The ladies broke their hearts one after another for 
him, as if they was smashing egg-shells ; but it was 
no good He wouldn't have one of them. At last, 
there came an ugly old witch — ^awful ugly, but 
tremendous knowing, and she could do pretty nigh 
just what she liked. She wom't in love wi' the knight^ 
but very angry with him, because he'd been the death 
of her beautiful granddaughter — made her hang her- 
self, for love of him, on that very tree we see a-while 
since ; but that worn't the reason they called it the 
Knight's Oak. Well, this old witch made herself so 
beautiful, that even the knight couldn't help falling in 
love with her ; and he begged and prayed of her to 
marry him. At last she said that she would; but 
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he must marry her under the tree where the t'other 
lass hanged herself, to show that he didn't care for 
she. Well, he said he didn't care where he married 
the old witch, so long as he did marry her. So they 
were married under the oak ; and the witch turned 
as ugly as ever, and laughed at the knight ; and the 
ghost of the poor lass that had hanged herself came 
with a rope, and said he must tie a true lover's knot 
with her ; and he hanged himself; and he hung on 
the tree till the ravens picked his bones ; and the rope 
rotted and broke, and the bones tumbled down, and 
the ghost buried them along wi' her own by the roots. 
And so it's been called the Knight's Oak ever since ; 
and no one would live in Carlax Castle after that ; 
and they say the old witch is alive somewhere in the 
forest still. Dost think it could be the old woman 
thou saw'st in the cave, Charlie ?" 

The children discussed this question very gravely, 
and at last arrived at the conclusion that the old 
woman whom Charlie had seen could not be this old 
witch, since she had had a very beautiful grand- 
daughter, and Tom Teem was so very ugly that it 
was impossible he could ever have had a very beauti- 
ful sister. 

The news which the children brought back soon 
spread, and excited considerable interest A good 
many foresters went to see the landslip at Harts- 
hanger : among them Sam Teem. 
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"Where hast been, little Sam?" his mother ex- 
claimed, somewhat tartly, on his return. 

At first she appeared to pay no heed to what 
he told her ; but presently she exclaimed abruptly — 

" Doth the Knighfs Oak stand, Sammy ?" 

"Ay, mother," answered her son, "and looks as if 
he'd stand hundreds o' year yet, if the land don't go 
travellin' again." 

"And yet," the old woman maundered on, "there's 
only two fools buried there. What need to show 
where fools are buried? There's no call for tomb- 
stones — a grave's enough to tell ye that But is the 
Witches' Oak standing, Sammy ?" 

"There's so many, mother" 

"Ay, but this was the biggest, Sammy — ^'twas 
blighted in my time." 

" The Knight's Oak's the only big oak left standin' 
anywheres about there, mother. Scores smashed, 
and the bits lie about like wreck on the beach yonder, 
arter a heavy gale." 

"All the better, Sammy," the old woman went on. 
" There's nought to show where it lies hid. Most like 
none o' mine will find it now. There's none left me 
now but thee, little Sam, and thy baby. I'm, pretty 
nigh stript o' my leaves. How didst thou come to 
have a baby, little Sam ? I'd forgotten it clean out 
o' mind till thou told'st me o' the Witches' Oak. 
There's the key, Sammy" (she brought from her 
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withered bosom a quaintly-warded key, which, save 
for the impediment of rust, might possibly have fitted 
the lock of Charlie's casket). " Fling it away, Sammy 
— not into the sea — ^the sea'd wash it up again ; but 
into the deep Lych Pool, where they fling the murdered 
men, to feed the fish. Never use it, Sammy — not 
that thou'rt like to find the box. 'Twill bring luck to 
none. Let others get the bad luck — ^'tis their concern.'* 
/'The old fool," she went on, with a chuckle ; "he 
bade me lift the board beneath his bed, and bring 
him out the box, but a few minutes before I laid the 
wet cloth upon his mouth. He wearied me. He had 
been long of dying. Two kings had come and gone, 
but I remembered the old trick I had learnt when I 
was nurse in London — in the plague time, Sammy. 
Where wast thou then, little Sam ? Thou must ha' 
been born, for I married thy father when the queen 
died, and the Scotchmen came. 'Twas in young 
Charles's time the plague was. I made much money 
then — earned it, I tell thee, little Sam. There was 
great call for nurses. Earned it — and some was left 
me, little Sam. Dead folk cannot take their money 
with them — 'twould be but to get their coffins robbed, 
though coffins were not much used then. The carts 
went about, and the men rang their bell and cried, 
' Bring out your dead,' and the dead were brought out 
and carted off, and tilted into pits by torchlight If 
some died sooner than they might, 'twas merciful. 
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They must ha' died at last, within a day, mayhap an 
hour. Was it not better, little Sam, to ease them of 
their pain wi' a bolster or a wet sheet on their heads, 
than let 'em howl on for no good ? 'Twas not all folk, 
Sammy, would ha' touched them for good or bad. 
Their own flesh and blood forsook them, and the 
parsons and the doctors ran away. But we nurses 
stayed on, though once in, they wouldn't let us out o' 
those padlocked houses wi' red crosses, and Lord-ha'- 
mercies on the doors. We'd a good right to all we 
found. So, Sammy, when Sir Jerry was took — no, 't 
wasn't in the plague time — young James had run 
away — King Monmouth had come, and we were for 
him, Sammy — how was it ? But I know he gave it 
me, Sammy. They hired me because they knew I 
nursed so welL His daughter hired me, but she didn't 
get the box. She got — Sammy, come^ I'll whisper 
thee ^ 

But the old witch had no breath left to whisper. 

'the hard winter that had destroyed the Witches' 
Oak had done for the old witch also. She lay back 
dead in her high-backed chair, with her blind eyes 
staring as if semi-sight had come back to them, and 
her ghastly mouth wide open. 

The old, old woman's years might not have been 
so numerous as she made out ; but, at any rate, they 
had been many, and most of them had been full of 
wickedness : her son himself was quite an old man. 
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and as little like a saint as any man could possibly 
be conceived ; and yet Sam, though his dry old eyes 
could scarcely squeeze out a tear, felt almost like a 
little child again as he mourned for the old woman, 
who might have seemed a hag to others, but who had 
been a mother to him. Even Tom, in his uncouth 
way, missed and mourned for her. 

The other foresters, perhaps, were glad that she 
was dead at last, without having inflicted any injury 
on them ; but, were it only to keep her from harming 
them after death, they determined that she should 
have a grand funeral. A great concourse of men, 
women, and children, mounted and on foot, followed 
her corpse — the coffin slung on poles between four 
ponies — to Carlax graveyard, the foresters* cemetery 
— ^a churchyard deep in the forest, with a ruined 
church, on which the ruined castle looked down. 

The clergyman who had been prevailed upon to 
read the service, although not of a fearful spirit or 
fastidious turn of mind, appeared to be somewhat 
disconcerted by the wildness^ of the throng in whose 
midst he found himself, and the heathen ceremonies 
they engrafted on the Christian rite. After libations 
of strong drink had been poured upon the dust-to- 
dust sprinkled coffin, old Sam flung in something, and 
then the earth was rapidly shovelled in, and the crowd 
dispersed for disgraceful revelry, of which the still in 
the cave supplied the means. 
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" 'Twas a key," Charlie had said to Letty, standing 
beside him by the grave, when Teem threw in his 
oflfering, with a growled " Take 't wi' thee, mother." 

** Ay, lad — of an unlucky money-box. Look for 't, 
if thou wanfst bad luck," had been Sam's sullen re- 
joinder. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

GREAT CARLAX. 

ARLAX, after the funeral, exercised a kind 
of fascination on Letty. Not for the world 
would she have visited the place by herself, 
but she was fearfully delighted when she could get 
Charlie to take her thither. 

The two were wandering about the ruins on a 
glorious day in May. " Maybuds " were out in golden 
broadcast, brightening the shadiest recesses within 
the fallen, crumbling, ivy-bound stones. Bunium was 
in blossom, and the youngsters grubbed up its pig- 
nuts. On the ruins and in the gjrass there were white 
saxifrages, and whiter, delicate, wood-sorrel and 
lilies of the valley peeped from beneath the under- 
wood that encircled and, indeed, straggled into the 
deserted village. The dilapidated walls of the few 
cottages of which any trace was left were almost 
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smothered in hawthorn. The fruit trees in the little 
gardens had run as wild as the crab-trees in the forest • 
around, but, like them, were crowned with a cloud of 
blushing white blossom ; and a mountain ash, that 
had planted itself on the very top of the ruined keep, 
looked like a bride, whilst the white beam trees that 
blossomed along the ragged, rugged walls, might have 
stood for the bridesmaids. The wild service tree, the 
elder, and the guelder rose, flowered in the moat. It 
was a feast of flowers. Within the castle walls there 
were golden gorse and broom, and white and spotted 
purple foxgloves ; and, where there was still water 
left in the moat, a blaze of cornflags. Besides the 
fruit trees, lilac and laburnum were in blossoni in the 
cottage gardens ; pink ragged robin had invaded the 
green churchyard, and climbing honeysuckle had hung 
out its white, nankeen, and red clusters on the grey 
and green church gables. 

What a day to be wandering about ruins, with 
butterflies and dragonflies flitting about, bees buzzing, 
crickets chirping, and thrushes, larks, yellow-hammers, 
blackbirds, and white-throats singing away as if for a 
wager. It was not the pleasantness, however, but the 
mystery of Carlax that attracted Letty. Although 
she had only visited it so recently, she was well up 
in its legends. She had heard them often over the 
forest's wood and turf fires ; and took great delight in 
fitting them to localities ; just as people who have 

L 
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studied the Bible at home are pleased when they can 
identify the scenes of its stories — only Carlax was 
rather an unholy land, with stories, of course, to match. 
That must be the lancet-window — "there, Charlie, 
where the jackdaw hath perched," through which the 
wicked servant shot his master, guiding his arrow by 
the lamp his master was just putting out, when the 
cloth-yard shaft whizzed through him up to the 
feathers. This must be the stone water-trough the 
cruel father swore should be his new-born baby's 
cradle — "And so, Charlie, he put it in on a bitter 
winter's day, and covered it up with snow, and the 
mother went mad because he wouldn't let her go out 
when she heard it whimperin' ; and the snow friz, and 
there the little baby had to lie dead till next spring ; 
but as soon as ever there came a thaw, the baby's 
ghost got up, and haunted its father — ^wouldn't give 
him a bit o* rest by night And one night, next 
winter, he was so worried that he leapt out o' his 
warm bed, and ran into the cold snow, and the bab5r's 
ghost and the mad mother ran after him, and put him 
into the water-trough, and covered him up wi' snow, 
and held him down until he was. friz to death. And 
when the snow melted, he didn't, and so they put him 
outside his tomb just as he was, instead o' cuttin' a 
stone image of him." 

That must be the dungeon where they starved the 
folk. "I'm most afeared to go down, Charlie, though 
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the sun be shinin' in. What a place to be shut up for 
ever in, bain't it, Charlie ? — leastways, till ye were 
starved to death ! Once upo' a time, there was four 
women shut up here, just for nothin', 'cept they 
wouldn't say where their husbands was. The lord o' 
the castle — it was a lord then, and not a knight — 
wanted to catch 'em, to make 'em give him money ; 
so as he couldn't, and the wives wouldn't say where 
they was, he shut the wives up to starve till they did 
tell him, and swore if anybody give 'em food, whoever 
it was, he should be put in to starve, too. But one of 
'em had a little boy that couldn't bear to hear his 
mother screamin' and moanin', and so he took her a 
loaf o' bread — ^tliou'dst ha' done it, I know, Charlie. 
But he was found out, and put in wi' the women, and, 
though his mother had shared the bread fair, when 
'twas gone the others wanted to eat the little boy. 
But his mother fought and made such a noise, that 
her husband heard her in the wood, where he was 
hidden. So he bored through the ground, and got 
into the dungeon just in time to save hi^ wife and his 
son. The others was goin' to eat both of 'em. So he 
took out his wife and his son, and then he blocked up 
the hole agin, and was goin' to leave the others to 
starve, only his wife begged and prayed him not, 
because they'd been put in to starve, just like her, be- 
cause they wouldn't tell of their husbands. So he let 
'em out, and the men killed a stag, and they'd a good 
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dinner ; and arterwards the women was very fond o' 
the little boy they was goin' to kllL Dost think he 
would ha' let 'em, Charlie ? Thou wouldn'st, I wot 
That must be the hole the prisoner's beard came out 
of when it had grown down to his toes, 'and he 
couldn't pull it back, Charlie, because he couldn't 
stir hand, or foot, or head, or anything. They dropped 
a cup down through another hole, and he lapped up 
his broth like a dog. So his beard kept on growin' 
and growin', and the man as was set to feed him went 
away or died, and they forgot all about the poor 
gentleman. And when they did think about him, 
they found only a skeleton in his cell, with the beard 
growed down ever so far, all mixed up wi' the ivy — 
they couldn't get 'em apart,' Up there were some of 
the marks left of the old dial the cheating parson 
tried to make to tell a lie to his master, 'but the 
thing as sticks out, Charlie, slewed round again as 
fast as ever he twisted, and for all hi^ loosening, it did 
to hang him on ; then down it tumbled, and out came 
the money he'd been lyin' about. It was his master's, 
and he'd been bid to get it for him by such a time, 
but he'd got it afore, and hidden it behind the dial, 
an' meant to ha' run away wi' it afore the time came, 
but he was kept somehow, an' told lies, and his 
master got angry, and that was the end of him.'" 

Letty, moreover, informed Charlie that the castle's 
subterranean passage led to the beach, a mile beyond 
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the Tor ; and when Charlie objected that if it did, he 
must have known it, because the smugglers would 
have made use of it to run their cargoes, she replied 
that it had not been used for ever so long, because the 
wild boars and wild bulls, when they were driven out 
of the forest, took refuge there. 

The children dropped stones into the deep castle 
well, and then wandered down into the village street 
— a street, in the grassy middle of which trees grew, 
as well as bushes. About this^ too, Letty had stories 
to tell, although very little masonry was left in Great 
Carlax to furnish local habitations for her names. 
The so-called Little Carlax, three miles away, was 
much bigger than Great Carlax, in Lett5^s time ; but, 
according to the little girl's traditions, Great Carlax 
had been a very important place once upon a time. 
King Henry— no number specified — used to sleep 
there when he came to the forest to hunt. A great 
fair used to be held there, and witches used to be 
burnt there. A Jew used to live there, who ate babies. 
He paid King Henry money for leave to do so ; but 
when the King had got all his money, he hanged the 
Jew in Carlax market-place. Everybody thought he 
was dead ; and when, next morning, his body could 
not be found, folk said that the devil had carried it 
away in the night. But the sly Jew had slipped his 
thick, soft beard — it was so long that it came down 
to his knees — between his neck and the rope, and 
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escaped to foreign parts, where he made more money, 
and never rested until he had got an outlandish king, 
a black man, to make war on King Henry. But King 
Henry beat the outlandish king, and took the Jew 
prisoner ; and, to make sure of him this time, cut off 
his head, and set it up on a high pole, in front of the 
house in which he had lived in Carlax. 

On that May day, after wandering about the ruins 
of the castle and the street, Charlie and Letty had 
seated themselves in the grassy, briary, flowery, weedy 
churchyard, and Letty had told Charlie some more 
stories about the ruined church. A good many stories 
clustered about it, like its ivy. It was a wide-spread- 
ing pile, and must once have been very lofty, although 
in some parts the soil had half swallowed its columns. 
It^ad a big churchyard to match, in a corner of which, 
a good way from the church, Sam Teem's mother had 
been buried. 

Getting tired, at last, of stories, they started to 
have another look at the grave. They had not gone 
very far when they discovered, to their astonishment, 
that there was a man in the place they had thought 
they had all to themselves, so far as other human 
beings were concerned — a man using pick and shovel 
on the new grave. Creeping nearer, they saw that it 
was Tom Teem. Looking up, he recognised them, 
and hurled his pickaxe after them as they fled in 
terror. 
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Brandishing his shovel, and uttering uncouth noises, 
as fierce as a wild beast's, he pursued at the top of 
his speed. 




CHAPTER XXV. 

TOM TEEM'S vagaries. 

OM gained so rapidly upon them that the 
children soon found that there was no 
safety in flight ; they must dodge and hide. 
Charlie almost pulled Letty's arm out of the socket, 
and sadly scratched her pretty face as he towed her 
through the briars. When they were inside the 
church he thrust her through a clump of alder that 
grew at the foot of a corkscrew staircase, and pushed 
her up the worn, slimy, winding steps, that led to no- 
where except the top of a crumbling wall. Swaying 
like rope-dancers, they tripped with gingerly haste 
along the narrow ledge, and had scarcely crouched 
down in a hollow between a buttress and a dilapidated 
pillar, when Tom floundered into the space within the 
ruins. Here, there, and everywhere he poked and 
peered. The children had begun to hope that he 
had returned to the grave, and that they would be 
able to slip down, and first steal, and then rush off 
for home unnoticed, when they heard Tom coming 
back. 
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He crushed through the alders, stumbled up the 
slippery stairs, and seated himself on the wall, mut- 
tering — 

. "Tom's a fool, ha, ha; but Tom 'on't break his 
neck. Tom 'ud tumble if he was'to try to go along 
there. They've gone along there somewheres, the 
sneakin' young spies. Tom'U wait They must 
come out when the/re hungry. Then Tom'U 
wring their necks an' fling 'em down, the spyin' 
young sparrows ! They want to git granny's money 1 
They sha'n't have it Tom shall. Father was a 
fool to fling away the key. Now father sha'n't have 
any. Tom have all." 

The sunbeams lengthened. The sun went down. 
The twilight grew dimmer and chiller until it deepened 
into the darkness of night Nothing was to be heard 
except the sigh of the breeze, rippling the tree-leaves, 
rustling the ivy, and the branches, and the grass — 
and now and then a heavy stir, or an apoplectic 
snort on the part of Tom. He was no reassuring 
company, only a flesh-and-blood terror added to the 
ghosts, which, according to Letty, haunted Carlax 
Church by the score. She wished she had never 
heard the stories she had been telling Charlie ; and 
even Charlie wished that, at any rate, she had not 
told them to him. There was one story that especi- 
ally chilled their marrow — of a nun who went about 
in the small hours, with her head under her arm, and 
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who was in the habit of warning intruders on her 
walk in these calm, yet awful words of menace : — 

** To-morrow, when the clock strikes one, 
Expect once more the Bleeding Nun ; 
And when again the clock strikes two, 
The^Bleeding Nun will come for you." 

In the stillness of the night they could hear the far- 
off clock of Little Carlax Church tolling out the 
hours, and when the time for the awful One to strike 
drew near, they shook with fear, and when the hour 
but not the nun had come, their thoughts were only 
the freer to go back to their hobgoblin still in the 
flesh. The moon came up, they could see Tom's 
shadow on the grass, and fearing that he might be 
able to see theirs, they crouched still closer in their 
little cave. 

Cold, cramped, scared as they were, they thought 
that it was impossible that they could sleep, and yet 
they did fall asleep ; and when they woke, the sun 
had been up some time, the air was warm and frag- 
rant, and the birds were once more singing gaily. 

They heard, however, a sound that was sweeter 
music to their ears than song of birds — a measured 
snore. Their watchful ogre had fallen asleep. Or 
was he shamming > 

Charlie peeped out carefully to reconnoitre. Yes, 
Tom was certainly sound asleep, with his big head 
resting on his big arms, which he had sprawled upon 
the wall. But his big body and long legs were 
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hidden in the staircase like a hermit crab's tail in a 
spiral-shell. It was a very tight fit ; and if it had 
not been, Tom, by his mere presence on the steps, 
would have effectually stopped the way. 

More posturing must be done. The youngsters 
went along the wall to a spot at which they thought 
the noise of their descent would not arouse Tom, 
and dropped by means of the ivy to the ground. 
Then bending low and keeping- under cover like 
Indians, they slanted into the forest, and then slanted 
through it towards a hut, which was nearer Carlax 
than the hut upon the waste. For one thing, they 
were afraid that Tom might wake up, find out that 
they had fled, and follow in pursuit, and so they 
wished to get within reach of friends as soon as pos- 
sible ; and, for another thing, they had had very little 
to eat since breakfast time the day before, and so 
they wanted to get a good meal as soon as possible. 
The hut for which they steered stood about mid- 
way between Great and Little Carlax, and belonged 
to friendly charcoal-burners, brothers of the name of 
Pinks, who, like most other foresters, whatever their 
ostensible callings might be, were quite as great ex- 
perts in poaching and smuggling as in their more or 
less legitimate business. 

At first the children brushed the dew from grass 
and shrub as quietly as speed would permit; but 
when they had put a good half-mile between them- 
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selves and the church, Charlie suddenly burst out in 
an uproarious fit of laughter. 

"Sh — ^sh — sh, he'll hear thee/' said Letty, anxiously. 

This only made Charlie laugh the more. 

" Methinks I can hear himl' he said, when he could 
speak plainly. 

''Oh, where?" cried Letty with a start. "Let's 
run — don't stand there makin' a fool o' thyself, 
Charlie." 

" Dost'n't hear him still, Letty, like a thunderstorm 
a-growlin' ?" went on the young tease. 

"What art laughin' at?" asked Letty, still in per- 
plexity. 

" Oh, how he did snore !" shouted Charlie, again 

exploding ; and this time Letty could not help join- 
ing in his merriment. 

" I thought he'd ha' blown us off the wall," cried 
Charlie, once more almost choking with laughter, 
"and brought down the church a- top of us, and the 
castle a-top o' that Look, Lett, there's the trees 
bendin' ; he's givin' a big snore, an' then he'll wake 
up, and be arter us. Let's run." 

Letty still laughed, but she was quite willing to 
run. 

The charcoal-burner's dogs rushed out barking 
when they heard footsteps, but Charlie was friends 
with almost every dog in the forest, and they soon 
changed their ferocity into fawning. 
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" Why, little Pixy, where didst thou spring from ? " 
said Phil Pinks to Letty, as the great fellow lounged 
out of his hut. " But what's the matter wi* thy face ? 
Hath Charlie been beatin* thee ?" 

Phil meant this to be the richest of jokes, and as 
such it was taken. In the highest of spirits, as well 
as with the best of appetites, the children sat down 
to share the charcoal-burners' substantial breakfast. 
They had not been taught that it is rude to talk 
with one's mouth full; nevertheless, they said 
scarcely anything during the meal, — they were so 
hungry. Whilst they were telling the brothers their 
adventures afterwards, Sam Teem rode up. 

" Hast seen ought o' my Tom ? " he asked. 

" Nay," answered Phil, " but these younkers have. 
He hath pretty nigh scared the life out of 'em, accord- 
in' to their makin's out. They left him snorin' like 
a bull bellowin' on the top o' Great Carlax Church." 

" Don't know what's come to poor Tom since his 
granny's death. He's neither to have nor to hold. 
I'm half afeared o' the lad. Will ye copie wi* me to 
help get him back home .?" said the old man. 

" Ay, will we," heartily replied good-natured Phil, 
and he and his brother started with Sam for the 
ruined church. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

TOM TEEM DISAPPEARS. 

OM TEEM was persuaded to come to the 
charcoal-burners' hut; but when he saw 
the children there, he became so furious 
that it was as much as the Pinkses and his father 
could do to prevent him from assaulting the 
youngsters. They had tried to rob him, he declared, 
to the amused astonishment of the charcoal-burners ; 
but old Sam had got an inkling of his son's meaning, 
and questioned the children as to what they knew 
about the key. That was soon told : they told him, 
too — ^wishing to make a clean breast of a matter 
that had become too heavy to be kept a secret — ^all 
that they knew about the money-box. Tom over- 
heard what they said. 

"Oh," he growled; quieted down, and let his 
father take him home. 

He was of very little use there thenceforth, how- 
ever, since he was always slipping away to " prospect " 
in the Hartshanger landslip. 

One day, the hearthstone at the Tower being 
almost worn out, Charlie was sent with a pony to 
the quarries for another. At the quarries he found 
Tom, seated on a heap of ammonites, and looking 
very knowing, with his head cocked on one side like 
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a bird's. He had come to borrow a crowbar and a 
pick, but, since he would not say what he wanted 
them for, the quarrymen at first pretended that they 
would not lend them. 

"Thou'rt not to tell," Tom shouted to Charlie, as 
he shook his big fist 

The story of the chest, and Tom's hope to find it, 
was pretty well known by that time, and, after 
teasing him a bit, the men lent him the tools. 

Tom did not return them. 

A day or two afterwards, as Charlie and Letty 
were riding by the quarries, a quarryman shouted — 

** If thou'rt going anywheres near the Hartshanger, 
lad, look if thou canst see ought o' my tools. 
Cracked Tom didn't bring 'em back. Most like, he's 
left 'em stuck in the ground somewheres." 

*'Ay," answered Charlie, "I'll look as we come 
back. We're off to Millbrook." 

Millbrook was a little town outside the forest, 
farther from the Tower than Foxearth, and in the 
opposite direction. It had a little cloth-mill, worked 
by water, and the children were carrying in the yam 
which Dame Torrington and other forest women had 
spun. 

To go to Millbrook was considered a greater 
adventure even than to go to Foxearth, since, though 
Millbrook was not so large as Foxearth, it was con- 
siderably more removed from the foresters' usual 
haunts. 
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On the children ambled in great glee^ and in due 
time crossed the little stone bridge that spanned the 
brook, and turned down Water Lane to the little 
mill by the waterside ; and when they had finished 
their business there, the old cloth-manufacturer bade 
them go up the High Street to his house, and get a 
rest and something to eat both for themselves and 
their ponies. It was about the most important 
house in the little, clean, drowsy, red-and-white place. 
It faced the old inn on the other side of the Market- 
square, from whose yard stage-waggons, with high 
towering tilts, used to rumble out behind long teams 
of slowly-moving, bell-jingling horses, which seemed 
about as likely to reach the moon as, in any time 
under twelve months, their far-off destinations. 

The cloth-maker's house was very nicely furnished, 
and provided with plenty of good cheer, but his wife 
was a very prim and practical, although kindly, old 
lady. She insisted on everything being always kept 
tidy, and considered it to be her duty to give little 
lectures to almost every one with whom she came in 
contact. Instead of letting the children take their 
food and rest in the kitchen, where they could have 
made themselves at home, good Mrs. Linsey marched 
them into her front parlour, and talked to them by 
the hour, whilst they sat on the edges of their chairs, 
in dread of dropping their crumbs, or committing 
some other enormity. . To their dismay, moreover. 
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she insisted that Letty was too tired to return that 
day, and that, therefore, they must stay the night in 
her house, and go back in the morning. She meant 
this very kindly, still the children found it very 
uncomfortable ; but when Mr. Linsey came home 
Charlie obtained temporary enlargement. That 
gentleman was not allowed to smoke anywhere 
indoors except in the kitchen, and when he went to 
have his pipe there he took Charlie with him to have 
a chat. Afterwards the old man took the boy out 
into his yard, garden, orchard, and paddock sloping 
down to the brook, showed him his dog and his horse 
and his cow, his pigs and his poultry, and consulted 
the young forester, as being necessarily an authority, 
as to some of the complaints of the last-named. 
Charlie told Mr. Linsey that Letty knew a good deal 
more about cocks and hens than he did, but this did 
not procure her release. She was too tired to go 
out, Mrs. Linsey said, or to be talked to — by any 
one but herself. Again Letty slept in the house, 
but Charlie with the man in the little room over the 
stable, and so he could get up when he liked in the 
morning. 

He got up very early, and walked across the 
Market-square to see the waggon start from the De 
Grouchy Arms. A yawning stable-help was just 
opening the inn-yard gates when he reached them. 
In the middle of the yard towered, horseless, the 
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high-tilted waggon. Ere long, however, horses 
clumped out of the stables, jangling chains, bells, and 
buckles, and were put to. Out of side doors came 
passengers with their mouths full of bread and cheese 
or meat, some of them lingering for a moment to 
drain and turn up their beer-tankards. One or two 
started ahead of the waggon to stretch their legs by 
a walk in the cool of the morning, or lingered to 
walk a little way with the waggoner. Others 
clambered up into the waggon, in which one passen- 
ger, at least, had passed the night. The waggoner 
cracked his long brass-ringed whip, which bent like 
a salmon-rod. The horses shook their manes and 
their harness, and struck sparks out of the stones as 
they strained at their load ; and the ponderous 
machine got under way. Charlie followed it until 
it had cleared the little town. 

He turned when he had seen the skid put on and 
the waggon beginning to descend cautiously a steep 
hill. 

Just before he turned, however, he had seen Tom 
Teem's face peep out between the hind-curtains of 
the tilt There could not be a doubt about it. 

Here was a piece of news for Letty, but it had to 
keep until they were riding back to the forest together. 
Their good-natured host had walked down to the 
bridge with them, and as soon as they had bidden 
him good-bye, they had urged their ponies to a gallop, 

M 
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through a fear that their well-meaning but somewhat 
oppressive hostess might change her mind as to let- 
ting them go— stretch out a long arm^ and hale them 
back. 

"What dost think, Letty ?" cried Charlie, as soon 
as they thought they were really free. " Tom Teem 
hath gone somewheres in the Lon'on waggon. 
Mayhap he found the old brass arter all." 

They visited the landslip on their return, and 
found, sure enough, the pick and crowbar and an old 
spade, beside a deep hole which Tom had dug and 
quarried. 

" Like enough he hath found it," said the quarry- 
man who had asked Charlie to look for his tools, 
when Charlie gave them to him, and told him the 
news; "but what can the poor fool do with it? 
Most like the first chap he comes across will wheedle 
him out of it, or else 'twill on'y get him a knock on 
the head, and a toss into a ditch. What do he 
know about the vally o' money V^ 

" Nay, nay, Tom Teem's no such innocent, though 
he do be a fool," a comrade had answered ; " and as 
for foul play, them that tackle Tom Teem will be 
likely to get worse than they give. Why, man, he's 
as strong as a horse, and don't care for the devil and 
all his angels when his blood's up. I don't believe 
there's a fellow in all the forest could fling him or 
floor him. Jim there had a bout wi' him, and Jim's 
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a pretty wrestler, but, bless ye, Tom Teem flapped 
him down like an empty bladder, and when the big 
tinker fought Tom, though he was a stone or two 
heavier, and a good bit longer in the arm, he hadn't 
a mite o' chance — anybody could see that from the 
beginning. Nay, nay ; Tom Teem can take care of 
himself a good bit better than a good many that has 
■got their senses. Fool as he be, he'll turn up some- 
wheres or other as right as a trivet." 

" Why, Letty, wherever ha' ye been } — ^we thought 
you^d run away somewheres or other," was Dame 
Torrington's greeting when her daughter reached the 
cottage, calling out her news before she had cantered 
up to it. 

When Charlie took the news to the Tower, his 
grandfather said — 

" Sam'U be main cut up if Tom's gone. He may 
be a fool, but he's Sam's son for all that, and a 
useful chap, too, to Sam and other folk. I'd miss 
him for one. Sam might get him back if he was to 
know in time. Them waggons ain't very hard to 
overhaul. I was going out that way to-day, and 
now I'll go to the Still at once. Get me the pony, 
Charlie." 

So old Craske rode off to old Sam's, and when 
Teem had heard of his son's flight, if such a term 
can be applied to departure in a waggon, he saddled 
his horse, and went in pursuit It was not diflicult 
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to overtake the waggon, but when Sam Teem had 
caught it upi he found that Tom was not in it 

He had got a glimpse of the sea at a turning in 
the road, and suddenly relinquishing his intention of 
having ''a ride to Lon on/' had sloped down a lane 
leading to the shore. 

With no more satisfactory news than this, Sam 
was obliged to return to the Still in the Cave. 




CHAPTER XXVII. 

ULLS and so on were not the only birds 
that built upon the Tor. Jackdaws nested 
in its leeward crannies, and Charlie, more 
successful than when he went in quest of a " pretty 
little sea-bird," caught and tamed one for Letty, 
It used to run after her like a dog — sometimes 
pecking at her heels; it rode about on her head 
and her shoulders ; it called her most imperatively 
when it wanted its food or its bath ; it professed to 
be very fond of her, and yet robbed her right and 
left, whenever it could get a chance of appropriating 
any little thing belonging to her — and anybody else, 
of course, it did not scruple to plunder. It called 
itself ''Chawk," an attempt having been made to 
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get it to call itself both Jack and Charlie. Some 
months after Tom's disappearance "Chawk" was 
in a great state of excitement He chuckled in the 
height of self-complacency, and yet looked more 
than usually sly as he strutted about with, so to 
speak, ''his hands under his coat-tails," or peeped 
from a comer with his head on one side. Letty 
was puzzled. She knew that he must be up to 
some new piece of mischief, but what it was she 
could not make out He took special pains to keep 
her from discovering his cache, or rather his many 
cachesy except in one instance, in which, pretending 
to be very sly, but letting her see him plainly all 
the time, he led her straight to a hole he had nearly 
filled with pebbles. This Letty thought, most pro- 
bably rightly, was a manifest mse to throw her off her 
guard. He was more than usually anxious, more- 
over, to conceal the places from which he got the 
new booty, which Letty felt convinced he must be 
hiding somewhere. He absented himself from home 
for hours at a time. " Jack, Jack, Charlie, Charlie, 
Charlie," Letty would cry in vain, when suddenly 
she would hear a low " Chawk, Chawk, Chawk," and 
looking up would see her jackdaw perched on the 
roof of the cottage, the pigstye, the stable, the hen- 
house or the cowhouse, pulling out its head from 
under its wing, as if it had just woke up from sleep, 
and then strutting about, uttering a series of " Chawk, 
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Chawk, Chawks/* with accelerated velocity, before 
fluttering down upon its mistress. Letty had a cat 
which Chawk did not like for two reasons — firsts 
because it was jealous of the fondlings Letty gave 
her pussy, and, secondly, because Pussy was very 
fond of prowling after Chawk, not to pounce upon 
it, but apparently to pry into its secrets. The jack- 
daw greatly resented this intrusion on its privacy, 
and would turn round and peck at the detective's 
nose and whiskers with great pluck and pertinacity, 
finishing off when the cat had turned tail by as 
vigorous an onslaught on the rear. If the cat went 
home after having been thus turned back from her 
espionage upon the Waste, she was pretty sure to 
find the jackdaw there before her, looking most 
provokingly contemptuous and forbearing at the 
same time, and uttering a variety of croaks and 
chuckles, which said as plainly as the plainest words, 
"There, you see, you are utterly wrong in your 
suspicions. You always are, you absurd creature. 
I wasn't going any farther — had only been taking 
a little constitutional as I do every day, and yet 
how ridiculously you do follow me about. I really 
have good reason to be offended ; but, after all, you 
are scarcely responsible for your poor brains. You 
are only a cat, not a jackdaw, and so I will compas- 
sionately overlook your shortcomings ; or rather for- 
give your annoying, and I may add insulting fuss." 
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This assumption of superiority on Chawk's part 
cowed the cat She never attempted to give the 
jackdaw any answer on such occasions. The only 
time on which she ever asserted herself in opposition 
to it was when she had kittens, and Mr. Chawk had 
attempted to pull one away by the tail. Then 
pussy had given Chawk a pat that made him drop 
her little one quick enough, but when she had got 
it back uninjured she did not in the least resent the 
pecks which Chawk proceeded to give her, all the 
more easily because she was encumbered with a 
family. 

But, though pussy did not defy Chawk, she had 
not the slightest affiance in him — always turned on 
him a distrustful eye. Letty's poultry, likewise, did 
not approve of Chawk. It pecked the little chickens 
very cruelly, and dodged in and carried off the 
choicest bits of food, often out of mere mischief, 
only mangling, not eating them, when it had got 
them. It assaulted ducks in a most outrageous 
manner in the plumpest portions of their frames, 
and made the geese, too, look ridiculous, forcing 
them, by its insults, to waddle after it with impo- 
tently hissing bills. 

One day Charlie brought the jackdaw home, 
exclaiming, "Why, Letty, I found Chawk ever so 
far off — down on the rabbit burrows. Some o' the 
daws breed in them ; but I don't see why that 
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should take him there, because he was bred on the 
Tor. He tried to dodge me, and he can double 
like a hare ; but I ran him down at last, and he's 
been pecking at me downright spiteful, ever since I 
caught him." 

Letty having scolded Chawk for his truancy and 
other misbehaviour, he proceeded to show his peni- 
tence by pecking smartly the hands with which she 
had been pretending to give him little pats. Then 
he fluttered on to her shoulder, almost buried him- 
self in her bright hair, cuddled up to her cheek, 
coaxingly croaking " Chawk, Chawk, Chawk," and 
got petted instead of punished for his naughtiness. 

Letty had not known before that daws ever bred 
in burrows, and asked Charlie to show her a nest 
Accordingly, one day he tried to fork one up, but 
instead of a nest, he fished out the old money-chest 
It was empty of coin, but half full of all kinds of 
miscellaneous jackdaw loot If Tom Teem had 
carried off the money-chest full of money from the 
Hartshanger landslip, how it should have found its 
way back into the forest without any in it, and yet 
nothing have been heard or seen of Tom was a 
mystery to which for a time the children found no 
clue, notwithstanding the sharp eye they kept on 
Chawk. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

TWO OLD ACQUAINTANCES REAPPEAR. 

HORTLY after the re-discovery of the 
chest, Charlie obtained, or rather re- 
obtained, a companion of his own sex and 
about his own age. Bragging Ned Dingley, son of 
the " Wild Cat," had taken to the sea almost as soon 
as he was breeched, but now returned to the forest, 
temporarily, at any rate, sick of a sailor's life. Still, 
he was very fond of talking about it ; and Charlie 
and Letty, too, were very fond of listening to his 
yarns. As for fishing, he did not count that sailor- 
ing. He had been out in his father's boat, like one 
of the youngsters in Mr. Hook's delightful pictures, 
when he was little more than a baby. Afterwards 
he had knocked and been knocked about as boy on 
board a coaster. He had served in a smuggler, and 
could tell his friends stories about the countries the 
"stuff" came from. He had been wrecked ; he had 
been saved from drowning, after sinking twice ; he 
had been on board a vessel that had fought a priva- 
teer, and driven her off; he had been chased by 
real pirates ; he had been in a ship on fire ; he had 
run foul of whales as big as islands ; he had seen 
sharks and icebergs, the sea-serpent and the flying 
Dutchman. Whether Master Ned had precisely had 
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all these and sundry other experiences, I cannot 
undertake to say; but, at any rate, he described 
them very graphically, and his listeners hung de- 
lighted on his lips. 

He had just returned from the East, and having, 
as I said, tired for a time of the sea, he had run away 
from his ship when she had put in at Falmouth. 
His perilous adventures, the dreadful things which he 
had seen, were what pleased Charlie at first ; but 
Letty delighted to hear of things strange and beauti- 
ful ; and Ned did not stint either of stories adapted 
to their taste. 

Considering the amount of shore-going liberty he 
must have enjoyed to see and do all that he said he 
had seen and done, it might have seemed strange 
that he should have wearied of a sailor's life ; but 
they did not think of that at starting. He had 
nearly tumbled into a burning mountain, only hold- 
ing on to the edge with his eyelids, just long enough 
to enable a shipmate to seize him by his breeches ; 
and then the band had burst, and he had almost 
dropped after all. He had cut his name on spice- 
trees which he had smelt when many miles out at 
sea He had caught butterflies as big as bats, 
anfl seen bees as big as blackbirds buzzing over 
blossoms as wide as a bullock's skin. He had taken 
a buffalo by the horns, and shot several tigers — one 
had pulled him off his elephant, but the faithful 
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creature had seized him with its trunk, and swung 
him on to its back again. He had cut in two with 
his hatchet a huge snake — " as long as our ship's 
cable, and fifty times as thick " — which had coiled 
itself round him. He had knocked over birds with 
no legs — " great big beautiful birds, ever so much 
bigger than turkeys, Lett, and all gold and silver 
and pretty colours, but no legs ; and so they can't 
ever perch, but have to keep on flying about until 
they die." 

"Poor things !" said pitying Letty. 

He had heard fish singing — often — and merry 
tunes, too. The flying-fish that Ned had seen had 
been nearly as wide-winged as albatrosses, and the 
albatrosses had had wings as big as the mainsail of 
a three-decker. Finally, he had been down a 
diamond mine, and up a mountain quite made of 
gold. 

" Oh, why didn'tst bring some home ?" cried Letty. 

"Wasn't let," he gravely answered. "Would 
have been as much as my life was worth. There 
was strict orders to skin anybody alive on the spot 
that tried." 

Letty then told him about the money-box, and he 
called Letty and Charlie a couple of fools for not 
having emptied it 

"But 't wasn't lucky — the Hartshanger shows 
that," retorted Letty. 
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" Tom Teem dug it up anyhow, though the Hanger 
had come down a-top of it/' objected Ned. 

" But what luck 's it brought him ?" 

'' Most like he's spendin' it in Lon'on or some- 
wheres now." 

" Then how did the box get back here ? Mayhap 
the devil brought it" 

" That's jest what I'm afeared," whispered super- 
stitious little Letty, and the mere suggestion of such 
a thing settled the question of luck for Letty. 

Ned might have seen wonderful things in foreign 
parts abroad, but she was not going to let him lay 
down the law to her in everything. Indeed, she had 
begun to doubt the truth of those wonderful stories, 
to the delight of Charlie, who, with eyes sharpened 
by jealousy, had seen through them sooner. 

One great reason for -the doubt of both was this 
— that, notwithstanding all the fine things which Ned 
had got acquainted with, and done abroad, he knew 
a good deal less about things at home than they did, 
and could not do things as well. 

In the " Wild Cat's " fishing-boat, for instance, as 
he was the first to point out, Charlie was of far more 
use than his son. 

" Thou hastn't been so far as my boy, maybe," 
the Wild Cat one day said to Charlie, " 'cept when 
thou shinn'd'st up the Tor — catch Ned climbing the 
Tor, for all he's been up to the top o' goold moun- 
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tains, and down to the bottom o' burnin' mountains 
— but thou'st kept thine eyes open, and used thy wits 
and thy hands better than my Ned, though I say it, 
as is ashamed to. I didn't tell him, but I'll tell thee 
— ^'tis to look arter a free-trader we're [out to-day. 
Thy grandfather would ha* told thee, but I said, 
' Best not, mayhap he'd let out to my lad, thinkin* 
no harm, and my Ned can't keep a still tongue in a 
wise head like thy Charlie,' — ay, 'tis the " Pixy," her 
you chased. She's not run a cargo on this coast 
since. She ran in 'bout time Tom Teem went off 
so queer, but got scared off. There'd been a blunder; 
we weren't ready then, and back that "Crasher" came 
all of a sudden. What a time she's been holding on 
here — back'ards and forwards. She owes the "Pixy" a 
good turn for that neat trick 'she played her, but, 
arter all, the " Pixy^s" diddled her again. Whilst the 
"Crasher" 's been running back'ards and for'ards here 
like a dog tied to a post, the " Pixy" 's been running 
stuff elsewheres, miles off. However, if we chance 
to light on her, she'll be in to-night, for the cutter's 
off again for good at last. All the while she's been 
here this time, none of her crew— *not a man Jack of 
them^ — have I seen ashore. I guess they found the 
forest folk too many for them the last time they 
landed. Wake up Ned, Charlie. Thou may'st use 
thy toe free and never hurt him, nor wake him to 
boot Tis a lazy loon, with aught but his jaws for 
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eating and prating. I must speak to the Jerseyman 
to try him again. 'Tis no good having him lying 
about the house doing nothing, like an idle dog. 
Wake him up, Charlie, and let him take his spell. 
Why dost not take a run in the schooner thyself, 
Charlie } 'Twould be divarshun for thee, and train- 
ing to boot. Thy father was as good a sailor as 
ever trod a plank, ay, and he'd ha' beat us both at the 
climbing. 'Twas pity his time was so short. Rouse 
up that lubber, Charlie, or douse him with a bucket- 
ful. ' We'll let him turn in again when we want a 
breeze. We shall have to close-reef when he begins 
to snore." 

Ned having been roused up, took the tiller, whilst 
the Wild Cat and Charlie baited their lines. When 
they had begun to fish, however, the sail was con- 
stantly flapping in spite of his father's angry shouts 
of— 

" Keep her full, keep her full, thou noodle." 

Perhaps, in spite of his extensive maritime and 
other experience, Ned did not know how to steer ; 
perhaps he thought it would be easier to fish. At 
any rate, Charlie went back to the helm, but the 
Wild Cat took care to keep his son so busy — especi- 
ally in hauling up when the fish began to bite freely 
— that Ned must have thought he had not taken 
much by his motion. 

He was very glad when he got a little rest for a 
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meal. The fare was better than fishermen's usually 
is ; when afloat, they are, I think, about the most 
abstemious of men, a little bread and cheese or a few 
sopped crusts sometimes, contenting them, now-a- 
days ; but fishermen who were foresters likewise, had, 
you know, an exceptionally well-supplied larder and 
cellar. 

The cold game, and the hot, at any rate mouth- 
burning, grog loosened Ned's tongue once more. He 
began to talk in his usual oriental style, until thus 
stopped by his father : — 

'* Hold thy prate, thou blatheren I mean thee to 
fish, but 'tis the * Pixy ' we're looking out for, the same 
thou wast aboard on, and when she sails again, I'm 
going to put thee aboard on her again. If thou 
doesn't like it, cut and run for thy ship at Falmouth, 
or wherever she be. I'll not have thee hanging 
on at home doing nothing, and so I tell thee! 
Mayhap Esnouf may lick thee into a bit o' shape 
arter all, if he ropesends thee hard enough, thou 
good-for-nought." 

Ned, who, though used to be talked to in this way 
by his father, did not like to be talked to so before 
Charlie, grumbled a defiance of that " little monkey 
o' a Frenchman." 

" Frenchman or not," his father rejoined, " Esnouf s 
a main better Englishman than thou'rt likely to make, 
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and monkey or not, he'll let thee feel the weight of 
his hand if thou'rt saucy." 

It was not long before the Wild Cat's boat had 
run alongside of, and been taken in tow by, the " Pixy" 
and Ned had been introduced to his old commander. 

"Ay, ay," replied Esnouf to his father, " I vill take 
him, but I vould rather de oder. I know veil dis 
leetle man and his fader before him." 

" I was telling Charlie, cap'en," said the Wild Cat, 
" that he ought to take a run now and again with 
you, to get his hand in." 

" Ven ever he vill," answered the Jerseyman, " but 
de old man mean M. Sharlee to be grand seigneur, 
A-ha, M. Sharlee, ve play your navy friend nice trick, 
fiest'Ce pas ? last time I No, not de last time — den 
he play us a leetle trick — but before, ven you chase 
us. Last time ve take your mad friend on board — 
on board now ; ver good man to load and to unload 
and to fight, but ver bad sailor." 

Charlie's astonishment was great when he at last 
made out that Tom Teem, all right except that he 
was very sea-sick, was actually on board the " Pixy." 

When she ran in on that second occasion referred 
to, Esnouf had landed at the Burrows to reconnoitre. 
There he had met Tom, wandering about and hug- 
ging " his leetle baggage like von enfant." Tom, who 
told him that he had walked a good way along 
the shore to get a ship, had asked Esnouf to take 
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him aboard, and Esnouf, knowing a little of him and 
a good deal of his father, had consented. Whilst 
they were talking, an alarm had been raised that the 
king's men were coming, and a run had been made 
for the boats ; Tom, before he started, waiting to 
thrust his "leetle baggage" into a hole, declaring 
that no King's man should ever get hold of it. 

Since that time, Tom had ranked as a member of 
the "Pixy's" ship-company, but in spite of his 
numerous excellences in a non-nautical point of view, 
the captain confessed that he would not be sorry to 
get rid of him. 

The coast being perfectly clear, the " Pixy " ran 
boldly into the bay at the foot of the Tor, and there 
discharged her cargo at her leisure. 

Old Sam Teem persuaded Tom to return to the 
cave, but thenceforth he devoted himself to the pro- 
specting of the Burrows, as diligently as he had 
done before to that of the landslip. He went about 
as if determined to probe every hole until he dis"- 
covered his missing baggage. He chanced to find 
the box, but when he found that it was empty, his 
rage was awful 

He seemed bent on exterminating the whole race 
of rabbits, which he saddled with the responsibility 
for his loss, so that amongst them he might come on 
those he could compel to refund his coin. 

This was fortunate for Chawk, since, though only 

N 
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a few of the old coins were found in a very artfully 
concealed cache of his, there can be little doubt that 
in one or other of his numerous banks of deposit he 
had managed to stow away the whole. 




CHAPTER XXIX. 

ACROSS THE CHANNEL. 

IEANTIME Ned and Charlie had sailed in 
I the " Pixy " for Jersey, where she was going 
to load for a fresh venture with French 
brandy and Flanders lace. It was easy enough to 
take such a cargo on board. The difficulty was to 
get it ashore in England ; and her master, having 
got a hint that the "Crasher," whose commander, 
although he did not know exactly where she was, 
had a shrewd general notion of her whereabouts, 
was on the look-out for her, determined to li^ perdu 
for a time. 

That, by the by, was his very appropriate name — 
Jean Le Perdu. 

The " Pixy " lay at anchor in a blue little harbour in 
the north of the island, ready to bound away like a 
greyhound the moment the leash should be slipped. 
Her only companions were a few brown battered 
fishing-boats, whose free-and-easiness of rig contrasted 
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strangely with the taut shipshapeness of the little 
clipper. 

Le Perdu chafed under the delay imposed on 
him ; but Charlie for one was not greatly distressed 
by it. Sometimes with Ned, but oftener by him- 
self, since he got a good deal more liberty than the 
skipper allowed his other lad, Charlie scrambled about 
the cliffs, descended into seaside caves, explored 
every bay, port, harbour, grhve, from ruin-crowned 
Cape Grosnez to St Clement's Point, both ways. 
He made cuts across country likewise, and lost him- 
self in the labyrinth of lovely little lanes. The trees 
seemed funny little fellows after those of the forest ; 
but the size of the shrubs, the profusion of sweet 
wild flowers, made amends. If Charlie had been in 
Jersey in the fruit season, he would have liked it 
even better than he did ; however, he got many a 
draught of delicious new milk in queer little farm- 
houses, which seemed to have been built hundreds of 
years even before Charlie's time, with bony-stalked 
cabbages, taller than grenadiers, growing in their gar- 
dens, tethered horses cropping the green food growing 
in their little fields, and tethered cows and goats and 
sheep grazing in their little gateless granite-littered 
pastures. The little towers along the low coast 
interested Charlie, because they looked something 
like the Tower on the Tor come down to the beach 
for a bathe — that is, they would have looked if they 
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had been bigger. He regarded Mont Orgueil Castle 
with some envy, on account of its greater dimensions ; 
but took comfort in the thought that the Tor was 
higher than Mont Orgueil. He paid a visit to the 
Cromlech and to the Witches' Stone, and to Hougue 
Bie, taking care to learn its story for Letty's sake : — 

How once upon a time a fiery, flying serpent 
ravaged Jersey, but a gallant knight slew it, to be 
slain in his turn, in his sleep, by his squire. 

Then the squire returned to the widowed lady, 
and persuaded her that it was he who had killed the 
serpent, but had striven in vain to save his master, 
who, said the squire, had expressed a fervent wish 
that she would take his faithful follower as her second 
husband. 

She married the squire, but the truth having been 
revealed to her in a dream, she had him put to death, 
and built the Tower of Hougue Bie in memory of 
her former lord. 

Charlie made himself very much at home in Jersey, 
during the " Pixy's " constrained tarriance in Bonne 
Nuit harbour. Early one morning he started to fish 
in the fresh-water lagoon just inside lonely St Ouen's 
Bay. Past the quarries and ,St John's Church and 
Seignory, and St. Mary's and St Ouen's Seignory 
and Church, he found his way to his fishing-ground, 
and began to fish as Philip de Carteret, whilom lord 
of the manor, had begun to fish before him. Some 
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French who had just landed in the lonely bay made 
a rush at the lord of the manor, and would have 
captured him, had not his horse leaped one of the 
little lanes, dying just as it landed at the foot of the 
farther hedge. 

Charlie's fishing was not interrupted in that way. 
He got tired of it, because the fish wouldn't bite, and 
struck down across a waste, now growing only furze 
and broom, dwarf rosebushes, and a few other wild 
flowers, but once one of the most fertile districts in 
the island. Two or three hundred years ago, says 
tradition, the avenging sea-sand swept in upon it to 
desolate its smiling farms, because their tenants had 
behaved with barbarous inhumanity to shipwrecked 
mariners. Having rested for a time in St. Brelade's 
green churchyard, with its old church and older fisher- 
men's chapel, listening to the sea lapping against the 
churchyard wall, he wandered along St. Brelade's 
beautiful little bay, and then struck up and down, 
and seated himself on the sunny sands of St. Aubin's 
broader inlet. 

He began to feel very tired — too tired to think of 
returning to Bonne Nuit, notwithstanding its inviting 
name, for a night's rest ; but this did not trouble him. 

He was a forest-bred lad, and in such delightful 
weather could camp out anywhere in Jersey. But 
he felt very hungry also, and had not a crust in his 
pocket, or even a Jersey penny to buy one. 
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He wondered why an old lady had looked at him 
so intently every time she passed and re-passed him 
in her slow, short walk, upon the sands. Did she 
see that he was hungry ? Was she going to offer 
him anything to eat ? 

There was something familiar to him in the old 
lady's face that puzzled Charlie. How could he ever 
have known a grandly-dressed old lady like that ? 

At last she stopped, and said, kindly — 

" Who art thou, my lad ?" 

"A sailor-boy, madam," answered Charlie, spring- 
ing up and doing his best to make a polite obeisance. 

" And was thy father a sailor before thee, my boy V* 

"As good a sailor, madam, sailors say, as ever 
trod a deck, but he's dead, and mother too." 

" Ah ! " sighed the old lady, " my poor dear niece 
married a good sailor. " 'Twas against our will, but 
he was in the honest trade then, in one of her father's 
ships. He went wild — ^went wild ; and they say he 
had been wild afore. We never heard what hath 
become of her. Dost thou mind aught of thy mother, 
my dear lad .?" 

" She was main loving and sweet to look upon," 
Charlie answered, readily enough. 

" Hast thou aught that was thy mother's ?" the old 
lady asked. 

"Ay, madam," replied Charlie; "that is, gaffer 
hath." 
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'* And who is thy grandsire, and where doth he 
dwell ?" the old lady went on. 

It just flashed across Charlie's mind that she might 
be his great-aunt, and he thought for a moment that 
it would be very pleasant to have so kind a one ; 
but he remembered his former experience of the 
shackles of civilisation, and equivocated, by saying 
that he had left his grandfather, and knew not where 
he was. Time after time the old lady tried to slip 
a silken halter over the head of this wild colt, but 
her wheedlings were in vain. 

Charlie, however, did not refuse to accompany her 
to her comfortable lodgings in an ancient ivy-covered 
granite house, where she gave him a hearty meal. 

When he took his departure in the evening, with 
a gold piece in his pocket — he could not be per- 
suaded to take a bed in the house, through fear of 
being made prisoner in his sleep — the old lady said 
to him — 

*' Mind thee, my dear lad, if thou shouldst ever 
want a friend, come or send to Millicent Billington, 
at Southampton — Mistress Billington, Above Bar, 
Everybody there knows me. Fare-thee-well, my 
boyi'' 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

A ROUNDABOUT VOYAGE FROM JERSEY TO 

SOUTHAMPTON. * 

H ARLIE slept soundly in one of the sweet 
Jersey lanes, and was awoke in the morning 
by the sun shining on his face and the 
birds singing over his head. He took a dip in a 
little stream that turned a mill-wheel, got a hunk of 
home-made bread and a draught of new milk at the 
mill, and, passing St John's struck down for Bonne 
Nuit. He was astonished to find the " Pixy " under 
way. A fisherman, however, who was going to pull 
off to his smack, let Charlie get into his boat and 
put him on board his vessel. 

" Ah, then, thou hast not run also," exclaimed the 
captain of the little schooner. " Thy lazy mate hath 
run, and 'tis no loss, but I would not lose the^ my 
little man, not for thy grandpere's sake, nor for thy 
own." 

Charlie soon learnt that news had come that the 
"Crasher," weary of waiting for the "Pixy" to show her- 
self, had left the coast she had been watching clear, 
and had gone for a cruise north, from which direction 
Captain Griffin had received false intelligence that 
the saucy little craft which had so long baffled him 
and more experienced officers, was likely to make 
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her appearance. Her skipper, who, it is not uncharit- 
able to suppose, might possibly have had some hand 
in putting his not very acute pursuer on a wrong 
scent, had instantly weighed anchor and shaken out 
his canvas, and Charlie was not sorry to find himself 
on board the "Pixy" as she cantered back to 
England. His only regret was that he had not been 
able to buy Letty a Jersey keepsake out of his gold 
piece. The Jersey shops were not very numerous 
or very fine in those days, and those of St. Helier's 
did not swarm then with souvenirs in the shape of 
Jersey crochet, Jersey eau de Cologne, and Jersey 
views wreathed with Jersey sea-weed ; but, Charlie, 
who had only seen the commercial establishments 
of Foxearth and Millbrook before, considered those 
of the pretty little island the most wonderful 
emporiums in the universe. 

As to his chum, Charlie, like the skipper, did not 
trouble his head much about him. So on bounded 
the "Pixy" for the bay whose waves break on the 
sands at the foot of the Tor. 

But as she neared land she had to shorten sail, 
for a dense fog came on, through which she had 
almost literally to grope her way. The chops of 
the Channel were less crowded with shipping then 
than they are now, but still there were enough vessels 
about to make the crew of the little "Pixy" feel 
anxious lest some huge craft should suddenly loom 
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over her and make an end of her^ as a ploughshare 
cuts down and buries a daisy. Her bell was con- 
stantly kept going. Moreover, she lost her reckoning, 
and wandered about at random, as you may have 
done if you were ever caught in a fog on a common. 
And when the fog lifted, things were very little better, 
for the wind freshened to a gale, and drove rain and 
spray before it at such a rate that no look-out, how- 
ever lynx or eagle-eyed, could see distinctly through 
the dizzying smudge. Sometimes land could be 
dimly made out — a high range of frowning cliffs, 
with billows boiling at their base, and leaping up as 
if they wanted to scale them ; at other times tumbled 
sandhills with a broad-spread of broken water in 
front. At night, shore-lights were sometimes seen, 
but these were no reassuring guides. Those were 
the pre-lifeboat days and nights, in which our hardy 
coast-mariners did not go out and risk their lives to 
save the lives of the tempest-tost, but hung out false 
lights to lure them on shore to certain destruction. 
One night, when, close-reefed and steered by the 
straining arms of two men lashed to the tiller, the 
" Pixy" was doing her best to keep off the land, with- 
out getting blown quite out to sea, blue lights and a 
blazing tar-barrel were seen a good way off. The 
storm grew fiercer and fiercer, the blaze of the barrel 
died out, no more blue lights were seen. 

" Ah, poor fellow," shouted, or rather hissed, the 
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captain of the " Pixy " to drenched Charlie, whom he 
had lashed to the mainmast, otherwise the shipped 
seas that ever and anon cascaded down the sloping 
deck would have swept him overboard like a chip, — 
*'all gone to de bottom. Our turn next, peut-fetre, 
my lee-tell man." Scarcely had he spoken before the 
schooner struck with a jar, a jolt, and a flinch, a 
shiver, and a wrench. Something was grinding up 
through her bottom, water was fiercely rushing into 
and over her, spars were cracking like dry twigs, 
ropes were snapping like rotten threads, canvas was 
flapping about in rags. 

Charlie knew nothing more until next morning he 
found himself floating, still lashed to the snapped-off 
stump of the mast. 

The wind had moderated, the rain had ceased, 
but there was still a tremendous sea on, and the sky, 
out of which the sun was trying to struggle, looked 
stormily red. 

After getting a good many duckings, as his stump 
rolled over, he managed to get astride upon it, and 
rode the heavy waves as that blind, blundering steed 
chose to take him. 

After a time, he saw something rising from the 
sea — not an island, but a rock that evidently was 
not covered every tide. The lower parts were shaggy 
with seaweed, but there seemed to be a patch of 
sparse grass in a sheltered hollow near the top, which 
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was thronged with birds that looked as if they roosted 
and bred there. 

If he could but manage to reach even that poor 
shelter I He tried to steer his stump towards it, 
but found that it was very little good. He must let 
it flounder about at its pleasure, and trust to chance. 

By great good fortune, he was washed near enough 
to the rock to be able to scramble on to a projecting 
ledge, with only an inch or two of water on it then. 
He cut himself loose from his lashings, and began to 
clamber up a natural staircase. It was rough and 
sloppy, but not nearly so steep, and, except where 
it was slimy with seaweed, not so slippery as the 
path he had taken up the Tor. 

There were plenty of shell-fish on the lower part 
of the rock, and he stopped to knock them off and 
fill his pockets with them. He fancied that the tide 
was going down, but rain and spray had made the 
upper part of the rock so wet that he could not be 
sure, and so he thought that he would make sure of 
a meal. He had tasted nothing for some hours but 
a bit of sea-sodden biscuit, and now that his life, for 
the present at any rate, was saved, he felt half- 
famished. As he mounted higher the sea-birds rose 
in a clanging, clamorous cloud, but they soon settled 
again ; and, since Charlie had seen eggs in some of 
the nests he had passed, he was satisfied on the 
score of food. 
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"With fish and eggs, though they be raw, I can 
make shift to live, if I could but get a drink of 
water. Tis odd I should be so dry — I'm drenched 
to the skin." 

It was grass, very coarse grass, and very little of it, 
in the hollow near the top of the rock. When Charlie 
reached it, he looked about for a hole in which rain 
water might have settled. He found one at last, 
but it was so small, that he was almost afraid to 
empty it of its contents, not knowing when he might 
get any more water fit to drink. But he was so 
very thirsty, that he drank it all up. Then he sat 
down on his couch of damp sand and grass, scooped 
out his whelks with his knife, and made a hearty 
meal. Having amused himself by taking aim with 
the empty shells at a knob of the rock, which looked 
like a huge bottle-nose, he lay down and fell asleep. 

He did not awake until late in the afternoon. 
When he awoke, he had just been dreaming that he 
was sleeping in the Jersey lane once more. The 
sun was shining warm upon his back. 

He got up and stretched himself, felt thirsty again, 
and again searched for water. Not being able to 
find any, he got some eggs, and took food and drink 
together, by sucking them. Then he sat down and 
watched the sun sink and set, and the stars come 
out, and the moon rise to silver, very unsteadily, the 
still troubled waters that broke against his refuge. 
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After his long day-sleep^ it was long before he 
fell asleep that night. 

He was sure of food, he wished he were sure of 
water, but thought that he might manage to get on 
without it ; unless he tumbled or were blown off his 
asylum (and of neither contingency did he think 
there was much chance), he might consider himself 
"safe," but he felt very lonely as he looked out on 
the heavings and listened to the splashings of the 
sea. 

Next day, and three or four days afterwards, were 
remarkably fine. The wind merely whispered, the 
water was almost smooth. The weather, indeed, 
was so fine, that Charlie longed more and more for 
a draught, for many draughts, of ice-cold spring- 
water. 

Egg-sucking did not prove as thirst-quenching as 
he had expected it would. On the rock he found 
some laver, and having eaten it cooked at home, 
tried to eat it raw, under the disappointed impression 
that it would be refreshing. 

There were other things to tantalise him. 

He could see land, but only as a cloud, and sails, 
but they glided by in the distance, like ghosts that 
could not speak unless spoken to — and how could 
he *' speak " them ? 

Once more the weather turned to nasty, and a 
brigantine ran in so close to the rock, that Charlie 
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fully believed that she had sighted him^ and was 
going to send a boat to take him on board. But by 
she went without taking the least notice of him. 
Her master, mate, and men were too busily engaged 
in keeping her away from the rock. But when the 
weather had moderated a little, he did manage to 
attract the attention of a brig, and three men came 
off for him. 

It was a wine brig, bound from the Peninsula to 
Southampton. He was treated well on board, all 
the more because she was short of hands, and he 
could make himself useful. 

Without further adventure the brig ran up the 
Channel, entered the harbour under the guidance of 
St. MichaeFs tower, and brought up at the foot of 
High Street 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

REVOIR. 

HARLIE could not write, and, if he had 
been able, his grandfather could not have 
read the letter. He would have liked to 
send tidings of his safety to the Tower on the Tor, 
and still more to the Hut on the Waste, but as the 
" Pixy's " movements were very uncertain, and the 
weather had been so stormy when she was lost, he 
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comforted himself with the thought that the fact of 
the wreck might not be known on land — at any 
rate, that the news might not have reached his 
friends, and amused himself with the prospect of 
walking in suddenly upon them, and startling them 
with his remarkable budget of adventures. The 
craft that had rescued him was bound on her next 
voyage to a port not far from the Forest, and the 
skipper had promised to land him there. Charlie 
was so handy a little fellow, plucky as a bulldog, 
and spry as a monkey — that the captain would have 
been very glad if he would have shipped with him 
as one of the crew, but Charlie had no wish to take 
to the sea for good, at any rate just then. Still he 
had all a sailor's sorrow for the destruction of the 
smart little " Pixy." He mourned her like a lost, 
loved, living thing. As for his shipmates on board 
her, he could not bring himself to believe that they 
were lost. He had escaped — ^why should not they 
have done so } No doubt they had, and would 
turn up somewhere or other like himself. 

Charlie's new craft remained for some weeks at 
Southampton, and during this time he roamed about 
very much as he had done in Jersey. 

Sometimes he strolled into the New Forest, but, 
as the little boy, who had been asked out to supper, 
said of the bread and cheese, he could get forest at 
home. The spars and hulls of the shipping at the 
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quay, and the quaint old timber houses, interested 
him a good deal more than green-wood trees. He 
watched the vessels loading with wool for the 
Channel Islands, and the mail vessel for and from 
the same, which he regarded with a comical kind of 
interest, because it was a government cutter; the 
vessels from Spain and Portugal, discharging their 
wine casks, and saw dusty barrels of grapes, and 
pot-bellied boxes of oranges and lemons, and lemon- 
skinned and bronzed passengers landing from ships 
too big to come up to the quay. 

He strolled up the broad, bending High-street, 
staring astoundedly into the marvellous shops, and 
every day changing his mind as to what presents 
for home he would buy out of his gold piece. He 
spent hours in gazing on the Bargate — its turrets 
and shields, leaden lions. Queen Anne, and gigantic 
Ascupart and Sir Bevis. He walked round the 
crumbling town walls, marking the ruined fortifica- 
tions thereof. He looked up with a reverence rather 
nautical than religious at St. Michael's slim landmark 
tower. He wandered in the even then crowded 
churchyard of St. Mary's, and wondered if any of 
the tombs belonged to his ancestors on the mother's 
side. As he could not read, of course the inscrip- 
tions did not help him — even supposing his mother's 
maiden name to have been Billington. 

O 
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Somehow, he felt glad that his name was 
Chudleigh. 

BiUington might be a very good name for women 
' — especially for such a dove-like old lady as the 
one who had been so kind to him in Jersey — and for 
well-to-do folk generally who lived in towns; but 
Chudleigh was the name for a man — at any rate, 
for a forester. 

Charlie had never asked where Mistress Millicent 
BiUington lived — he was too much afraid of being 
taken into captivity — but, when "Above Bar," he 
had often speculated as to which might be her house. 
He had got to know by sight, moreover, a certain 
Mr. BiUington, merchant and shipowner, who, he 
fancied, must be her nephew, and therefore, perhaps, 
his mother's brother — a BiUington, whom, according 
to Charlie's notions, the name did not fit; since, 
though a free-handed, he seemed a very prompt, 
stern man. 

One day Charlie saw this Mr. BiUington getting 
into his boat to go off to a vessel that was very 
slowly creeping up Southampton Water, towed by 
two of her boats. Charlie soon learnt that the 
vessel was from Jersey, and therefore watched Mr. 
BiUington's boat very curiously as it pulled back. 
In the stern-sheets sat a lady. When Mr. BiUington 
handed her out, Charlie saw plainly that it was the 
kind old lady whose acquaintance he had made on 
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St Aubin's beach. She stepped into a sedan-chair, 
borne by two tall brawny men in buckled shoes, 
ribbed blue stockings, corduroy knee-breeches, and 
long-caped great-coats with pewter buttons, who, 
with gruff cries of *^ by leave," shouldered their way 
through the crowd, and swung her up the street. 

Charlie followed, and found that Mistress Millicent 
did live in the house he had chiefly fancied must 
be hers. 

It was a red-brick mansion, with a great many 
lanky windows, with white frames. The penthouse 
was a wooden shell, the door-jambs were fluted 
wooden pilasters, with capitals of chubby cherubs' 
faces, grapes, and vine-leaves. The doorsteps were 
of marble, and the forecourt, separated from the 
street by a dwarf wall and fantastically-twisted 
gates and palisading, was chequered black-and-white. 
On one side there were great blue carriage-gates, 
above which showed the weather-cocked top of a 
blue-doored hayloft ; and fine old trees at the sides 
of the house gave truthful promise of pleasant 
grounds and gardens behind. 

At this house, when he had discovered that 
Mistress Millicent really did live there, Charlie 
stared more than ever, wondering whether his 
mother had ever been inside it, whether it had been 
her father's, and she had been born there, and so on. 

One day, when he was thus engaged, the old 
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lady^ who had been out^ tapped him on the 
shoulder. 

"Ay, thou art my little lad from Jersey," she 
exclaimed, as he turned. " Didst mind my words, 
and come seek thy old friend ?" 

"Nay, madam," answered Charlie, blushing through 
his tanned forest skin, "'twas but luck brought me 
to Hampton." 

And he related his adventures. 

" Call it not luck, my lad," answered the old lady, 
solemnly ; " I trust, 'twas God's providence for the 
good of all of us " 



CHAPTER XXXIL 



RESCUE. 






HE old lady took Charlie into the old house, 
and there made much of him. The ser- 
vants were old-fashioned likewise, and 
knowing the reason of their mistress's, partiality for 
the little sailor-boy, made much of him also. After 
forest and forecastle accommodation, the furniture at 
first impressed Charlie with awe. He was afraid to 
tread upon the carpets, and to sit down upon the 
chairs. He sat upon the very edge, with a depreca- 
tory look in his face, as if he were apologising to the 
cushions for taking even such a liberty. He could 
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talk to the old lady freely enough in the open air, 
but at first he was tongue-tied in the house. 

She was so kind, however, that he soon lost his 
feeling of bashfulness, and followed without fear, 
though with much wonderment, as she led him over 
her dwelling. 

She seemed to take it for granted that he must 
take an interest in it It was the family house, she 
told him. She and her brother had been bom there, 
and her niece and her nephew, but when her nephew 
had become the head of the firm, after his father's 
death, he had given it up to her, partly out of kind- 
ness, and partly because he did not think it was 
grand enough for him. 

"Not grand enough!" exclaimed Charlie, in 
astonishment; "why, sure the king hath not a 
grander house than this } " 

" Nay, thou shouldst see my nephew's," answered 
the old lady. " Tis out by Bevis Mount." 

But Charlie, who had always stood somewhat in 
awe of this Mr. Billington, thought him a bigger per- 
sonage than ever now, and greatly preferred the kind 
old lady's society. 

A pleasant pot-pourri scent of spice and rose- 
leaves mingled with the fragrance of living flowers 
in the old house. Charlie had never heard of such 
a word, but still he could not help feeling sentimental 
as he breathed that atmosphere of blended past and 
present. 
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"This was my niece's room," said the old lady. 
" That is her picture. 'Twas hung down below till 
she ran away, and then my brother sent it to the 
lumber room. Doth it mind thee of any one ? " 

" 'Tis main like what I mind of mother," answered 
Charlie. 

The old lady showed him things which had 
belonged to her niece, and tried to lure him, without 
openly asking him, to tell her what were the things 
of his mother's which his grandfather preserved. 
But Charlie, though very grateful to her, had no wish 
to be caught and tamed^ and easily eluded her 
amiably transparent devices. 

Even more than wandering about the old house, 
he enjoyed wandering about the pleasure grounds. 
The lawns, smooth and soft as green velvet, the warm, 
sweet-scented green-houses and fruit-houses — the 
fountains that he could stop or set going with a 
touch — the gold and silver fish swimming round and 
round in their marble basin — the peacock, strutting 
on the balustraded terrace — the aviary, with its col- 
lection of rich-hued foreign birds, were all wonders 
in Charlie's eyes, and the dessert which he shared 
with the old lady in the summer-house seemed to 
him a Belshazzar's feast. When she bade him good- 
night, she told him to call again whenever he liked, 
but this Charlie was afraid to do, since Mistress 
Millicent had been urging him, if bent on still follow- 
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ing the sea, to join one of her nephew's ships. On 
this ground he need not have had much fear, since 
Mr. Billington, when the old lady had tried to in- 
terest him on Charlie's behalf, had ridiculed the idea 
of his being his sister's son, adding, that even if he 
were, he would do nothing for him. His sister had 
broken her mother's heart by marrying a vagabond, 
and her vagabond children, if she had any, must He 
on the bed she had made for them. 

The day came for Charlie's brig to sail. His 
presents were chosen at last, bought, and stowed 
away in the chest which Mistress Millicent had sent 
him, with a nice little outfit, a good deal snugger 
than the extemporised one with which the kindliness 
of his shipmates had supplied him. On the morning 
of the day of sailing, the tide serving about noon, 
Charlie walked up to his benefactress's to give her 
his thanks, and say farewell. 

In the course of their conversation, she made no 
more direct attempts to get Charlie to tell her who 
he was, and where he lived, but again employed her 
innocent guile, which was at last partly successful. 

" But, my lad," she said, " if thou shouldst break 
a bone on board thy vessel, who would mend it ? " 

"The good skipper," answered Charlie, "would 
do his best, but I must e'en take my chance." 

"And there is no doctor nigh thy home, I trow," 
the amiably sly old lady went on. 
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"Nay, madam," answered Charlie, firing up, "'tis 
little need that we have of him, but Dr. Bowles, of 
Foxearth, is famous all the country round." 

"What Foxearth? 'tis a common name," said 
Mistress Millicent 

Charlie, however, saw that he had been to some 
extent entrapped. He stammered that he would 
lose his vessel, if he stayed any longer, repeated his 
thanks, and hurried off. As he was going down High 
Street, he heard a confused noise, and presently 
made out, distinctly, shouts of " mad dog." 

Headed by panic-stricken fugitives, darting right 
and left, and followed by a shouting mob, armed 
with sticks and stones, pitch-forks, choppers, and 
butchers' knives, the poor, foaming, snapping thing 
came Yushing up the street. A richly-dressed young 
lady, of about Charlie's age, turned and fled in his 
direction. 

The dog gained upon her — it was just about to 
fasten on her, when Charlie, by a well-aimed kick 
beneath the muzzle, flung the wretched brute back- 
wards on the ground, where its brains were soon 
dashed out by the foremost of its pursuers. 

The young lady gave Charlie a look and smile of 
thanks, which amply repaid him for his exploit, but 
the next instant she fainted, and the men who had 
killed the dog rushed off officiously to her assist- 
ance. 
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" 'Twill be a good thing for me/' exclaimed the 
biggest of them. " 'Tis Squire Billington's daughter." 

"Nay, bully-boy," angrily shouted the others, 
"we all had a hand in it — share and share alike." 

Mr. Billington came running from the shop out- 
side which his daughter had been standing waiting 
for him — ^with a speed very unlike his usual pompous 
gait — and Charlie went on to his ship, which, wind 
and tide both favouring, was soon out of Southampton 
Water. 

Mr. Billington had his daughter carried to his 
aunt's, where he dismissed the men who professed 
to have saved her life, liberally rewarding them for 
their imaginary services. 

It was not until late in the day that Julia Billing- 
ton was sufficiently recovered to talk over the cir- 
cumstances of her escape. When told that a number 
of honest fellows had run up just in time to save her, 
she answered, " Nay, papa, it was a handsome sailor 
lad — oh, Aunt Milly, so much like poor Aunt Fanny's 
picture — only brown as a boy ought to be." 

"'Twas the lad of whom I told thee, nephew," 
said Mistress Millicent " He left here just before it 
happened." 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

RETURN. 

HE brig reached its destination in safety. 
Friendly captain and crew gave Charlie a 
hearty " God speed ye ! " and one of the 
men helped him to carry his chest to the inn from 
which the Foxearth carrier started. On his arrival 
in Foxearth, the landlord of the inn which the cart 
made its head-quarters had a horse harnessed, and 
drove him over to the Tower. The landlord was an 
old ally, customer, benefactor, and beneficiary of 
Craske Chudleigh's. 

" Fd ha' gi'en thee a lift wiUin', anyhow, my lad," 
said the Boniface. "As 'tis, I can kill two birds 
with one stone. There's a tub or two of the stuff 
lyin' for me there, as I've been waitin' for a chance 
of gettin' over on the sly, and now I can do it 
famous." 

Old Craske was sincerely pleased to get back his 
grandson safe and sound. He was not a gushing 
man. He did not fall on Charlie's neck, and weep 
and kiss him ; but when Charlie had given his 
grandfather the present he had bought for him in 
Southampton, there was a tremble in the gruff old 
fellow's voice, as he said — 
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*' Nay, lad, I didn't want this to pleasure me at 
thy coming back." 

When the innkeeper — after having, of course, 
partaken of Forest hospitality — ^had taken his de- 
parture with his tubs, Craske and his grandson sat 
up for some time, talking over the latter's adventures. 

" Ay, ' we'd heard of the wreck," said Craske. 
" Purdoo was washed ashore just below there. The 
Wild Cat found him. He was pretty nigh dead. 
We'd hard work to bring him round. I can't say if 
any more was saved — anyhow, they ain't turned up 
yet. This I'll say for the Frenchman — he was 
pretty nigh as cut up for you as he was for the 
" Pixy." And the Wild Cat took on, too ; though 
all he said, when he heard that that precious Ned of 
his had cut and run, was ^ Bad luck go with him — 
good riddance of bad rubbish.' We all gave thee 
up for lost. Little Letty, down on the Waste, hath 
been crying her eyes out, and Dame Torrington 
pretty nigh as bad." 

In reference to the Billingtons, the old man 
said — ' 

"I make no doubt, lad, they are thy mother's 
folk. They were great folk in the shipping line. 
Her maiden name was Billington, and 'twas at 
Southampton thy father got her. Never fear, lad. 
Thou'rt my son's son, and they've no right to thee, 
were they twenty times as grand. I'd fain have 
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thee finger some o* their brass, and that thou'rt like 
to, if the truth's known about the dog ; but thou 
shan't go begging to them for 't, if I can help. Thou 
shalt have brass of thy own to match wi' theirs. If 
thy father 'd been a polecat, they couldn't ha' scorned 
him more ; but mayhap his son, though he was born 
in the Forest, will be able to pull purse with some 
fine folk. Stay wi* me till I die. Thou'lt not be 
the loser by 't ; and though I'm tough, I must be 
dead by the time thou canst go courting yonder. 
Thy cousin 's safe to take thee, if thou'rt like thy 
father. He'd a way wi' him no woman could go 
against — ^'twas ask and have wi' him. Faith ! he'd 
no need to ask. Tell not old Bowles. He'd fain 
get thee from me, if he could ; and, law or no law, 
grand folk like thy mother's folk, if they could find 
thee, might get thee away from a man like me, for 
all my brass." 

Charlie held his tongue as to what he had said 
about Dr. Bowles. 

"Ay, but," the old man presently went on, "the 
old lady most like would leave thee her money if 
she was sure that thou art thy mother's son, and how 
can she if nobody tells her ? Sure, she might be let 
to know who thou art, without knowing where thou 
art. I wi^h I was a scholard." 

In the morning Charlie dressed himself in the 
smartest of the sailor^s suits which good Mistress 
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Millicent had given him, and set off for the hut upon 
the Waste. He did not take a pony, because he 
thought that he would have more chance of stealing 
unawares upon the hut's inmates if he went on foot. 

The Torringtons breakfasted early, at least the 
Dame and Letty did : as Torrington often spent 
more than half the night in sport and business of 
one kind or another, he often spent more than half 
of the day in bed. He was not at home — was still 
out on his mysterious "business" — when Charlie 
stole in on the hut ; and early as the Dame and her 
daughter took their breakfast, Charlie found them 
at it. 

They both screamed as if they had seen a ghost 
when he walked in with his presents. Indeed, at 
first they thought he was a ghost. The hearty 
breakfast which he ate, when the first greetings were 
over, soon undeceived them, if they had any linger- 
ing doubts about the matter. 

Letty listened delighted to all his details at first. 
She fell in love with Mistress Millicent, because she 
had been so kind to Charlie, and yet could not pre- 
vail on him to stay with her. Under these circum- 
stances Letty was willing and proud that her Charlie 
should have such grand kinsfolk, but when she heard 
of the mad dog adventure her countenance fell. 

"Ah, Charlie," she said, with a jealous pout and 
«gh, " they'll be sure to seek thee out and make a 
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squire of thee, whether thou wilt or not, but thou'It 
be willin' enough, wi' that fine lady cousin o' thine.** 

Poor little Letty was not propitiated by her 
presents even, at first. Her mother gave her a good 
scolding for being so ungrateful ; but for a time she 
declared that she would not accept the things which 
Charlie had brought her, because they had been 
bought out of his fine aunt's money. 

" Well, then, I will," at last said Dame Torrington, 
with a laugh. "I know plenty o* little lasses as 
would be glad o' them. Stuff an* nonsense, child ! 
behavin' as if thou wast a woman grown, an' Charlie 
was thy sweetheart. Leave love-makin' alone till 
thy right time comes for't. There ain't much in it, 
arter all, while it lasts, and 'tis main soon over. 
The men soon weary of ye, and women don't break 
their hearts, 'cept long enough. to tie again. Tut^ 
child, don't be a silly wench. Take Charlie's pretty 
things — ^'twas very good o' him to think of both of 
us — and run and play with him as ye used. May- 
hap thou'It not have him long to play with. I 
should be sorry to lose sight of ye for good and all, 
Charlie, but I don't think thou'dst ever forget old 
friends ; and, for my part, I should be main glad if 
thy mother's folk did find thee out, and take thee to 
'em. 'Twould please thy poor dead mother. As 
men go here, thy father wasn't a bad one. He was 
free-handed and brave, and sometimes he was kind ; 
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but then^ again, he wasn't always as kind to her as 
he might ha' been, arter givin' up so much for 'm. 
Thou'st got all that was good in him, and a good 
bit o' thy dear mother too. That's why I love thee 
so. I was main fond of her, dear lady. *Twas plain 
to see she were a lady, though she gave herself no 
airs. 'Twas a cruel shame that she should ha' had 
to live wi' a wild lot like us. I'm sure she'd ha' 
wished thee to be brought up different, and so I shall 
be main glad if thy friends get hold of thee, and so'll 
silly little Letty too, talk as she please. There, 
children, run and play." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



THE WILD MAN. 




HE weeks went on ; nothing was heard in 
the Forest of the Billingtons ; both old 
Craske and Letty had given up their fear 
that Charlie would be spirited away from them, and 
he had as little wish as ever to undergo that opera- 
tion. Things had gone back to their old course, 
when a strange rumour ran through the Forest — a 
wild man was wandering in it ! 

Perhaps you will say that most of the foresters 
we're wild enough, and that is true ; but the foresters 
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were white wild men, and this mysterious stranger 
was said to be a black wild man. Moreover, it was 
reported that he wore clanking chains, and therefore 
some of the foresters were of opinion that he must 
be something more dreadful even than a black wild 
man in the flesh. 

Even the male foresters began to feel "nervous" 
when they took their walks abroad. They could 
face fearlessly any foes to whom they were accus- 
tomed, keepers and so on, but this vague horror 
cowed them, whilst the women and girls were afraid 
to go a hundred yards from their homes. 

The wild man seemed to be almost ubiquitous. 
Reports of him came in from all quarters of the 
Forest He had been seen climbing up an oak-tree, 
eating as he went the bark and the moss upon i^ 
the leaves and the acorns. He had been seen run 
ning on all fours in -pursuit of a broken-winged 
partridge. He had been seen sitting upright munch- 
ing a raw cabbage. He had been seen combing his 
head with a teazle. A mastiff had flown at the wild 
man, whom it had found trespassing on its master's 
cultivation plot, but had had its skull cracked by a 
mere tap from the mysterious creature's knuckles. 

The wild man had been seen up a fruit-tree, and 
had pelted the man who discovered him with the 
fruit, and then leaped down and pursued the intruder 
on his privacy, making unearthly noises. He had 
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been seen sucking the blood of a water vole. He 
had been seen scooping perch out of a pond. He 
had been seen flying from tree to tree, and then 
hanging head downwards, like a bat. He had been 
seen riding a terrified stag, holding on to an antler 
with one hand, and with the other lashing his steed 
with the chain fastened round his waist. He had 
been seen by the Wild Cat on the very top of the 
Tor. He had stolen a crowbar from the quarries, 
and had been seen hanging on to a cow's tail, and 
banging her sides with that formidable switch ; and 
afterwards she had been found dead, with broken 
ribs. It was one of Torrington's cows. The wild 
man had been seen letting a toad spit down his 
throat, and with a snake twisted round his neck. 
He had been seen bowling a roUed-up hedgehog over 
and over again, just as if it had been a cricket ball. 
He had been seen playing leap-frog by moonlight 
over the Carlax tombstones ; and at last it became 
generally believed in the Forest that the wild black 
man was not really a man, but a dreadful being of 
another kind that had escaped from confinement 
through a hole in Carlax graveyard. Torrington 
was very savage at the loss of his cow, but he did 
not dare to swear, even in thought, at the wild man. 
He relieved his feelings by swearing, in very plain 
and loud language, at his wife and Letty for being so 

p 
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careless, according to his assertion, as to let the cow 
stray within the wild man's reach. 

Letty and her mother were also terrified. They 
did not make any attempt to rebut the charge of 
carelessness, as they would have done under other 
circumstances, but contented themselves with whim- 
pering that the wild man must have bewitched the 
cow. 

As I have said, Letty was almost afraid to venture 
out of her home ; still she would now and then pluck 
up courage to take a little ramble with Charlie. He, 
too, was afraid of the wild man, but in a different 
way. The fact of there being so terrible a creature 
at large in the Forest added piquancy to what had 
formerly seemed very commonplace roamings. Onp 
day he had got Letty out for a stroll. It was a 
beautifully warm and still October day. Letty was 
very much disposed for a long walk, but she was 
afraid to take one in the Forest proper. So she and 
hef young friend struck out of the thickly-wooded 
country, and across its partially-cultivated fringe, for 
the little village of Elmstead. They raced and 
rolled down the slippery sheep-down, startling the 
sheep, which scattered with musically-tinkling bells, 
and the starlings, which were mustering in far greater 
flocks for their migration. The sowers were busy in 
the fields ; the sea shone brightly blue in the dis- 
tance, with here and there a dark sail in-shore, or a 
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snowy one, gliding by, dream-like, on the horizon ; 
the beech-leaves were slowly falling ; gilt gossamer 
floated in the air ; little streams made a pleasant 
gurgle right and left ; the stacked poles in the hop- 
gardens made such cosy wigwams that the youngsters 
crawled into one to take their noonday meal ; the 
oast-houses seemed to be napping in the sun, like 
cosy red-faced old boys with white nightcaps on. 
The children stopped to watch two sawyers, who 
were at work in a roadside pit, and told them the 
last news of the wild man. They climbed up the 
steep banks of almost-hidden lanes, to gather berries. 
They looked in at cottage-doors, where spinning- 
wheels were humming, and were greedily questioned 
by the aged spinsters as to what had last been seen 
or heard of the Forest's bke-noire, whose fame had 
spread abroad over the whole country-side. They 
chatted about him to other children minding geese 
on the commons. They gave their dogs a swim in 
a pond, and the dogs gave them a mop shower-bath 
when they came out. They found a harvest-mouse's 
nest, and Letty forgot all about the wild man, as she 
watched the funny little mousekins. They came 
upon great flocks of hen*chafiinches assembled in 
** women's rights" meetings. .They flushed a wood 
cock. Charlie pelted a newt, firmly believing the 
pretty creature to be a venomous monster, and the 
splashing of the stones made a heron, that had been 
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standing behind a clump of reeds^ take to the wing 
and fly away, with its long legs trailing behind it. 
Then Letty spied a hedgehog eating fallen apples in 
an orchard. The young pair came upon an old 
tinker and his wife, camped by a little fire on a patch 
of roadside turf. The tinker's wife made some 
anxious inquiries about the wild man, whereupon the 
tinker, who did not believe in him, laughed at her, 
and an argument followed, ending in a stand-up fight, 
in which the combatants were pretty evenly matched. 
Leaving them to settle their dispute as best they 
might, the children — ^who, although neutrals, were 
getting their share of the inconveniences of war — 
hurried on their way, but they soon loitered again. 
They stopped on the bridge of a little stream, to 
watch an otter worming its way through the water, 
out of which it came presently with a trout in its 
mouth. They stopped to watch two young rams 
fighting. They might have reached Elmstead be- 
fore noon, but, owing to their numerous stoppages, 
it was past two before they got there. As they sat 
on the low churchyard wall, resting and watching the 
swallows and martins congregating on the sunny 
church-roof, an old man, who was seated beneath 
the oak in the middle of the village green, with his 
hands and chin upon his stick, dim though his eyes 
were, noticed that they were strangers, and beckoned 
to them to come over to him. The old man was of 
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very small account in the world ; his sole wealth his 
parish pay, and that was not large enough to keep 
those with whom he lived from looking on him as an 
encumbrance. No one cared to amuse him, and he 
had no resources of his own. A bit of news was 
his only pleasure, but news did not often come to 
Elmstead, and when it did, every one heard it before 
old Gregory. He thought that perhaps the children 
would tell him something, and huge was his delight 
when he found that they came from the Forest and 
could tell him all about the wild man. 

He drank in their news with thirsty ears, but soon 
he marched them over the green to the Black Boy. 
The landlord now and then, for old acquaintance' 
sake, gave old Gregory an eleemosynary half-pint, 
with a kind of contemptuous compassion ; but with 
such valuable acquaintances as the young foresters 
to introduce, Gregory felt sure that he would meet 
with far more respectful treatment. He was right. 
The old man was soon set down to ad libitum bread 
and beef, with a sufficient supply of beer and 'baccy. 
It was a red-letter day for old Gregory. He was 
somebody once more, and emptied his mug and 
puffed out his smoke with an air of importance as 
he listened, with a host of other Elmsteadians, to 
the latest advices from the Forest. The landlord 
would have liked Letty and Charlie to come to his 
house every day ; they brought him such a crowd of 
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customers. Of course, he and his wife were profuse 
in their attentions to their little benefactors* In 
one way or other they were kept so late at Elmstead 
that, although they did not loiter on their way home 
as they had done in the morning, it was dark before 
they got to the Forest. The beautiful day had been 
followed by a moonless, starless night; a hollow 
wind had risen, and the unseen branches and 
brambles rustled in it with a dreary sound. 

Letty's heart went pit-a-pat as they entered the 
cloud and tree-shaded gloom ; and, sooth to say, 
Charlie did not feel much braver, although at Elm- 
stead he had affected a little scepticism as to, or at 
any rate defiance of, the wild mam In the Forest, 
on the other hand, he was so cowed that he had 
made up his mind to sleep at the Torringtons' ; he 
did not relish the thought of walking home alone to 
the Tor in the dark. 

He and Letty, however, rounded the mere in 
safety; but as they were passing a tree a short 
distance from the hut, horror of horrors I they heard 
the clanking of a chain, and, as they took to their 
heels, a scrambling noise, as of some one dropping 
down through branches. 

Nearer and nearer came the rattling of the chain ; 
the wild man was after them ; they could hear his 
horrid voice, half hiss, half howl. 
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They bounded into the hut, but the wild man 
bounded in after them. 

The next moment Torrington had felled him to 
the floor with the poker. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 




THE WILD MAN CLAIMED. 

HE wild man was an escaped baboon. 
Whilst it was still insensible, Torrington 
dragged it into an outhouse that happened 
to be empty, and there left it, taking care not only to 
lock the door, but to barricade it strongly on the out- 
side. In spite of these precautions, the creature made 
such a hideous row when it came to itself, and shook 
the door so violently, that Torrington was puzzled to 
know what to do. Of course it would have been easy 
to shoot it through a hole in the roof, but even Jim 
Torrington had sense enough to see that a baboon 
wandering at large, girt with a broken chain about its 
loins, although, doubtless, fercB naturce, must in all 
probability have an owner, and that this owner 
probably would reward any one who could restore his 
precious property to him. So next morning he 
mounted guard over the outhouse with a perfect 
battery of loaded guns, and bade Charlie gallop into 
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Foxearth as hard as he could tear to consult Dr. 
Bowles. The doctor was supposed to be the most 
learned man, in all things except wood-craft, not only 
in those parts, but in all England Dr. Bowles laughed 
heartily when he heard the story. He had received a 
letter only the day before from an old crony of his 
who lived a long way from Foxearth, an eccentric 
retired physician, who had been abroad and brought 
home a most miscellaneous collection of curiosities — 
amongst them quite a menagerie of foreign beasts, 
birds, and reptiles. 

In his letter Dr. Twisty had incidentally mentioned 
that some weeks before (people did not write frequently 
to one another in those days) his mandrill had escaped, 
and that since it had been so long away, he had given 
up all hope of recovering it. 

" 1*11 send Sam off at once on the new mare," cried 
Dr. Bowles, " and if the lazy rogue rides hard — ^and 
'twould do the mare good to have some of her fire 
taken out of her — ^he might lie at Beechhurst to-night, 
and then, if he rose betimes — ^but that's folly to think 
of — ^he might reach Twisty's by five to-morrow evening. 
Ten to one Twisty 'd want to start at once for his 
beauty. He shall pay ye handsomely, for Lett/s 
cow and all ; but, indeed, he'll need no pressing. Nay, 
lad, give the brute nought to eat. He's lived at free 
commons long enough. 'Twill cool his courage to 
have to fast awhile. Whither in such haste, my lad ? 
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Thou look'st as if food had not passed thy teeth since 
yestere'en. Come in and break thy fast" 

Charlie confessed that he had not breakfasted, but 
still wanted to hurry off. 

" Tut, lad, Torrington's big enough to take care of 
himself, or else he'll never be," said the doctor. 

"But" stammered Charlie. 

"But Dame Torrington," answered the doctor, 
with a laugh — " Dame Torrington's more like to guard 
thee than thou to guard her, and she'll take care of 
Mistress Letty. Come in and taste my beef and my 
last-tapped cask. 'Tis humming ale I would not give 
to every younker, but you foresters drink stronger 
drink than ale, I wot." 

So having spoken, he fairly lifted Charlie from his 
pony. 

" Hi, Sam," he shouted to his man. '* Saddle Fly 
at once, and put on thy boots, for thou must ride far 
to-day. Put up this pony." 

The doctor cracked his whip, and the pony, which 
had been there before, and knew it would find good 
feed, trotted, nothing loth, into the stable- yard. The 
doctor hung up the old mare, which he preferred to 
his more fiery new purchase, and pushed Charlie into 
what he called his keeping-room, on the table of which 
there still stood a huge round of beef, at which he be- 
gan to slice as if he were carving for a regiment, 
meanwhile shouting for more bread and beer. Smil- 
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ing cook soon made her appearance, with a quartern 
loaf in one hand and a foaming half-gallon tankard of 
ale in the other, which the doctor seized and bade 
Charlie dip his nose into it When Charlie declined, 
saying that he was no ale-drinker, the doctor held up 
his hands in wonderment, exclaiming — 

''What! a forester, and, thou of all, Charlie, a 
milksop !" 

Then, blowing off the froth, he dipped his own nose 
into the tankard, and drank off a pint at a draught 

Cook soon came back with a roll of butter and a 
dish of tea — good, of course, as she and Charlie both 
well knew, because they knew where it came from, 
and Charlie was namby-pamby enough to prefer it to 
the humming ale. 

" Tut, lad, the women are making a wench of thee," 
said the doctor, when he had emptied the tankard; 
"but every one to his likings. Take what ye will, 
ye're kindly welcome. Call for what ye want, friends. 
For my part, 1*11 e'en take some brandy." And the 
doctor got out his bottle — not for the first time that 
day, young though the day was. The consequence 
was, that Sam had some difficulty in making out his 
master's riding orders, and that the doctor's patients 
did not get visited that day. Sam understood his 
master so well, that before he even thought of starting 
he unhooked the bridle, and led the old mare back 
into her staUe ; and then he had so many Foxearth 
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acquaintances to tell his message to, that it was past 
noon before he was off with it ; and he met so many 
cronies on the road whom he must stop to talk to, 
that he slept that night a great deal — a very great deal 
— ^nearer to Foxearth than Beechhurst 

Charlie, too, did not get away very early. Time 
after time he tried to get away, but he was a great 
favourite with the doctor's womanfolk, and could not 
balk their desire to hear more about the wild man 
from such a first-rate, first-hand authority. When 
Charlie got back to the Waste at last, Torrington at 
first was sulky, and tried to gall him by saying — 

" Hast plucked up courage at last ? He's bitten 
none yet, thof he's been barkin' like a choked dog. 
Nay, thou canst go by ; 111 see he doth not harm 
thee." 

But when Torrington heard Charlie's news, his 
manner suddenly changed. 

"'Twas good of thee to take charge of my lass, and 
to take in word so fast. Thou shalt have thy share of 
the mad doctor's reward, Charlie," he said, " though 
none can deny it was me as felled un. Tut, lad, 'twas 
but a joke. Everybody the country round knows 
thou'rt no coward. Charlie a coward I Eh, Letty ? 
ril show thee I think thee none, come thou and take 
my place. All the guns are loaded, but don't fire if 
thou canst help. And I'll go and have a sleep. I 
can scarce keep my eyes open. The women brought 
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me food and drink, but 'twas sleep I wanted, and now 
I'll take it" 

Chariie felt as if he would have liked some sleep 
too, but he was eager to vindicate his character for 
courage from the least shadow of a shade of doubt in 
Lett/s eyes ; and so he willingly exchanged places 
with her father as sentry. 

The unconscionable Jim, who, in some part or other 
of the twenty-four hours, liked to get a good long 
solid block of sleep, now that he had got some one in 
whose pluck he could trust to protect him — it was 
more for himself than for his wife and Letty that he 
cared — threw himself on his bed, kicked off his boots, 
and was asleep almost as soon as he had closed his 
eyes. 

Ere long he began to snore, not in the spasmodic, 
irregular way which, by a snort of more than usual, 
almost preternatural loudness, soon puts an end to it- 
self by waking the snorer, but in the measured, 
deliberate manner which shows that steady sleep has 
set in for hours. Torrington, no doubt, would have 
slept out the long hours of sleep he had promised 
himself when he kicked off his boots, had not old 
Chudleigh, who had at last heard the recent news, 
come down to the Waste, broken his slumbers short 
in the middle, and carried Charlie off with him to the 
Tower. 

Sam was so long upon his outward journey that^ 
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notwithstanding the post-haste speed with which Dr. 
Twisty travelled to Foxearth when he had heard the 
news, some days elapsed before he made his appear- 
ance at the hut on the Waste in company with Dr. 
Bowles. 

The two doctors made a strange contrast: Dr. 
Bowles was broad and fat and as red-faced as a 
poppy ; Dr. Twisty, a dried-up little man, the colour 
of, but not nearly so succulent as, a kippered herring. 

Fearing that his prize might die before the arrival 
of his master, Torrington had fed the baboon, at 
least had commissioned Charlie to feed it through 
the hole in the roof. The brute had recovered all 
its ferocity, and, when Dr. Twisty arrived, had one 
of its hairy arms thrust through the hole, and was 
vigorously hammering on the shingles, meanwhile 
howling and hissing at a fine rate. 

"'Tw* Drill!" exclaimed Dr. Twisty, like a fond 
father who has discovered a long-lost son. " He will 
know my voice." 

Perhaps Drill did, but the only sign of recognition 
he gave was to howl more fiercely than ever. 

" Ah, if he could see me he would come to me at 
once,*' said the doctor. He pulled down the faggots 
which barricaded the outhouse door, and went in. 

Drill certainly did come to — in the sense of going 
in at — ^his affectionate master at once. He fastened 
his teeth in the leg of the doctor with such ferocity 
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that the poor little man howled as loudly as his pet 
had just been doing. The savage brute would have 
taken a great piece — at least as great a piece as 
could be taken out of so small a calf — out of the 
doctor^s leg, had not Charlie jumped upon its back 
and choked it off. Torrington, apprehensive of losing 
the reward, plucked up courage to knot a rope to 
the chain, and with the assistance of old Chudleigh, 
who happened to arrive just then, dragged Drill into 
a cart, where they tied him short. 

Dr. Twisty was so pleased with Charlie that he 
offered him liberal wages if .he would go home with 
him to help to keep his wild things. Old Chudleigh 
at first demurred, but the terms were so very liberal, 
that, seeing that Charlie had no objection, the old 
man consented, to Lett/s grief, that he should go 
for a time to see how he liked it 

The doctor then not only gave Torrington a hand- 
some reward for securing the baboon, but liberally 
compensated him for the loss of his cow — so liberally 
that Dr. Bowles advised his friend to make all haste 
back to Foxearth, lest scores of foresters should 
swoop down upon him to be indemnified at an 
equally bounteous rate for real or imaginary damages 
done them by the wild man. 

So off the doctors galloped, leaving orders that 
Torrington and Charlie should follow them with the 
cart and the captive. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE MENAGERIE. 

HARLIE was very kindly treated by Dr. 
Twisty, but the old gentleman was so 
"queer" that he puzzled the little forester. 
The doctor got up and went to bed, not when other 
people did, but when it pleased him. Sometimes he 
would go to bed at nine in the morning, and get up at 
midnight Charlie had been accustomed to irregular 
hours of down-lying and up-rising, but in the Forest 
there was always some reason for irregularities. Be- 
sides, Charlie could not understand why a rich gentle- 
man like Dr. Twisty should lie, for choice, almost 
always on bare boards, with only a rug or a bear's skin 
to cover him. Moreover, he never took any regular 
meals; ate and drank just when he was hungry or 
thirsty ; and he ate and drank such queer things, too, 
all kinds of vermin, that he cured himself — at least his 
neighbours and servants called the things vermin — 
and all sorts of comical beverages, which he' had dis- 
tilled himself out of rubbish, as his neighbours also 
said, of the most miscellaneous description. However, 
he was very kind to his poor neighbours, when they 
were in trouble. When he gave a dinner to his equals, 
he dressed himself " like a lord," and set before them 
far better food and wine than many a lord would have 
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given them ; and he housed, fed, clothed, and paid his 
servants of all grades most liberally. 

Accordingly, no one had thought of putting the 
doctor in a madhouse. Fortunately for him, he had 
no heir-at-law or next-of-kin. His acquaintances 
humoured his eccentricities — some because they 
thought his oddity good-natured, and others, because 
by humouring it they hoped to profit by it. 

Of course, the inmates of his menagerie were Dr. 
Twistjr*s chief pets, and next to them ranked Charlie, 
after a very short time, because the lad took so 
genuine an interest in the creatures he had to help to 
tend. The man whom he had been engaged to help 
was, said the doctor, an honest fellow, so far as look- 
ing after their food and drink, clean straw and sand, 
and so on, went ; but he did not take a sufficiently 
vivid interest, either general or particular, in the 
precious quadruped, quadrumanous, biped, swimming 
and crawling darlings, to give the worthy doctor 
entire satisfaction. 

The honest fellow was not in the least envious of 
the commendations which Dr. Twisty bestowed on 
Charlie. The doctor had no wish to get rid of his 
head-keeper — indeed, he was a man who would never 
have parted with an old servant if he could have 
helped it Accordingly, the said keeper was pleased 
rather than dissatisfied at having so enthusiastic a 
little assistant as our young friend. Cater, in this way. 
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got company which he thought a good deal more 
pleasant than that of his charges, and was saved a 
good deal of trouble in looking after them. 

Charlie at first would have done anything for them 
without thinking it a trouble ; and since the doctor 
had, in most instances, travelled in the countries from 
which they came, and took great delight in telling 
about their habitats as well as themselves, Charlie 
picked up geography as well as natural history from 
him. Besides his friend Drill, Charlie had to look 
after a gibbon that could howl a good deal louder 
than the Wild Man ; and a sacred monkey, which his 
master told him he had seen walking in and out of 
houses in India, as if it had been the landlord, and 
flocking in hundreds to be fed with rice and ghee at the 
temples ; and a Barbary ape which the doctor had 
himself secured on the Rock when he was serving in 
the garrison at Gibraltar, before he inherited the for- 
tune which enabled him to give up practice and 
wander at his own sweet will. In the collection there 
was a flying fox, a huge hairy and — save to a natural- 
ist's eyes — hideous bat, procured in the East, not 
Australia, of which very little was known in Charlie's 
time. This strange creature he was at first disposed 
to consider uncanny, until he discovered that it was 
as fond as himself of ripe apples, pears, and plums. 
The doctor taught Charlie to read and write, and 
made him his first pen (not pen-holder — steel pens 

Q 
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were not invented in those days) out of one of the quills 
which the porcupine in the menagerie had shed. The 
doctor could have made a better pen out of a goose 
or crow quill, but he liked to do everything he could 
in an uncommon way. He had been a great sports- 
man in his day. At first Charlie could scarcely 
believe that such a dried-up little man as he could 
have done the deeds of derring-do which he did not 
boast of, but related in the most matter-of-course tone. 
But it was not long before Charlie had full faith in 
his unvaunting master, and, of course, his respect for 
him greatly rose when he found that he was not only 
learned, but had performed exploits which would 
command reverential attention in the Forest. 

The collection contained a South American water- 
pig, which the doctor had rescued almost from the 
jaws of a jaguar in quest of both food and drink, and 
the sire of the wild boar, which he had captured when 
a porker, had left the scar of a wide tusk-gash on the 
doctor's thigh — received when the, though not plump, 
plucky little doctor, ran in to stick the boar with his 
spear. The doctor had a seal which he had captured 
after a sharp tussle in the Orkney Islands, and two or 
three live " boks " which he had secured when fawns 
in Africa. He had the mounted heads of gnus, and 
a zebra stuffed at full length, which he had shot there. 
He had lion, tiger, and leopard skins — some the spoil 
of his own gun, others given him by friends. The 
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jaguar, from which he had rescued the water-pig — a 
big, brown, black-spotted brute — was set up in his 
hall, with huge bare teeth so naturally displayed, that 
visitors felt very nervous when they passed it Shortly 
before Charlie's arrival at Dr. Twisty's, a South 
American friend had sent him a plump little silver- 
grey puma, which soon let Charlie play with it as if 
it h'ad been a kitten — ^growling and pretending to bite 
and scratch, but scarcely ever doing him the slightest 
harm. One of the doctor's skins was a striped hyaena's. 
This Charlie never ceased to look upon as uncanny, 
because his master had told him so many stories 
about the greedy, skulking, cowardly, ferocious brute's 
habits of coming out of its hole at dusk, prowling 
about in search of garbage; digging up corpses in 
the midnight gloom, and laughing like a maniac by 
moonlight. The bear-skin in which the doctor rolled 
himself up at night was that of a black bear, which he 
had shot when a guest at one of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany's forts. From Egypt he had brought a funny 
little Fennec fox, which was as good a play-fellow 
for Charlie as the young puma ; and an ichneumon, 
which, not content with sucking the eggs Charlie was 
directed to supply it with in plenty, would sometimes 
wriggle out of its cage, and go egg-hunting in the hen- 
roost and elsewhere on its own account. In another 
cage there were three or four ratels, which would trot 
round and round it ; always, when they saw that they 
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were watched, flinging somersaults at exactly the 
same place in a clumsily comical way, that made 
even Cater, often as he had seen them, nearly always 
relax into a grin. 

Dr. Twisty had a magnificent collection of stags' 
heads and horns — European, Asiatic, and American — 
mounted in his hall, his landing-place, his library, his 
dining-room, even in his bed-room, and some beauti- 
ful little gazelles alive, which, almost as soon as 
Charlie went up to thenv thrust their cold noses into 
his hand and licked his fingers, looking up at him 
trustfully, with their lovely eyes " now brightly bold, 
now beautifully shy." Charlie thought himself an 
authority on anything of this kind, and the doctor 
listened with great amusement to his stories about the 
forest " Blacks," and with very respectful attention to 
anything he could tell him about the habits of the 
forest deer, whether red or fallow. 

" What hath been seen with a clear eye, my lad," 
the doctor would say, " is worth ten thousand times 
what one gets from books, unless the book be 
written by one who hath seen for himself — and most 
natural history books are full of lies, copied from 
other books of lies, written most like by fellows who 
never strolled outside a town, and had not brains to 
note what passed there beneath their noses. Why 
did not the noodles, instead of prating about phoenixes, 
set themselves to describe of their own seeing the flies 
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and the spiders and the moths, the sparrows and the 
dogs and cats ?" 

Of birds, Dr. Twisty possessed an Indian crane, 
which was rather a nuisance to the neighbourhood 
from the energy with which it blew its own trumpet ; 
a Marabout stork, whose wing plumage, although Dr. 
Twisty was by no means a lady's man, ladies crafty 
enough to admire the bird as a whole, making no 
mention of its use for feminine adornment, sometimes 
succeeded in wheedling out of him for their head- 
dresses ; a magnificent muster of rare swans, geese, 
ducks, etc, and of pheasants and pea-fowl ; some 
fierce-looking eagles and loathsome vultures, a burrow- 
ing owl, which the doctor had trapped on the Pampas, 
and a gorgeous gathering of parrots, cockatoos, 
toucans, etc., whose row was a great deal worse 
nuisance to the neighbourhood than the Indian crane's 
trumpet-tone. There was nothing very remarkable 
in the doctor's collection of live fishes ; but the gold- 
and-silver fishes being new to him, Charlie watched 
them, as they swam round and round, even more 
delightedly — though that is saying a great deal — 
than he gazed on the cases of mounted foreign fish 
and glowing humming-birds and foreign butter- 
flies, and green, golden, gilt-bronze, and imperially- 
purple foreign beetles. The doctor had cobras and 
rattlesnakes amongst his serpents, and told such weird 
stories about the fascination they could exercise, and 
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have exercised upon them, that, although they were 
generally torpid, or half-torpid, they robbed Charlie 
for once of his nerve. Unimaginative Cater handled 
them without fear, or with very little ; but Charlie 
almost shrank from touching the blankets in which 
they had been wrapped. 




CHAPTER XXXVII. 

OPIUM TALK. 

R. TWISTY had brought home a bad habit 
as well as wild beasts from abroad. In 
the course of his travels he had made a 
point, from what he called a motive of "scientific 
curiosity," of trying on himself the effects of the 
different stimulants and narcotics in general use in 
the countries in which he found himself. 

At home, a most rare thing then — perhaps that 
was just the very reason why he did abstain — he 
scarcely ever touched ale, wine, or spirits ; but abroad 
he had drunk beer made out of chewed maize, millet 
beer, milk beer, pepper beer, African mead, palm 
wine, sugar-cane wine, pulque or agave wine, aguar- 
diente, arrack — every kind of ardent spirit, indeed, 
that man's ingenuity has distilled from seemingly the 
most dissimilar liouids. 
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He had smoked and snuffed rhubarb, and rhodo- 
dendron, and kalmia, and the maddening acacia and 
kief; he had become cataleptic under the influence 
of churrus pills ; he had chewed betel, terra japonica, 
mimosa, catechu, gambia, ava, coca ; drunk tonga and 
emetic holly, and bolted boluses of Siberian fungus. 

It is needless to say that he had tried poppy juice 
in all its forms. He had drunk wine in which poppy- 
heads had been steeped, and all-hot decoction of the 
same. He had drunk laudanum, smoked opium, and 
taken opium pills. 

When he settled in [England, of course he found 
that alcoholic liquors were very commonly drunk — 
drunk to excess there. Such indulgence, therefore, 
he abjured, on account of its uninteresting vulgarity. 
Tobacco, too, in various ways, was too commonly 
used to commend itself to the singularity-loving 
doctor ; accordingly he fell back on opium. 

Unlike haschisch, etc., it could easily be procured 
in England, especially by one of his profession, whilst 
at the same time it was scarcely ever used there, 
except as a medicine. The doctor was not a con- 
firmed opium-eater ; from time to time he broke off 
the habit. Of course it followed that from time to 
time he relapsed into it, and during these relapses, 
before he became drivelling, partially unconscious, 
or wholly insensible, he told Charlie some very 
remarkable stories. 
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When he was in India, said the doctor, he had 
stooped to examine what seemed to be a curiously, 
cut pebble. As he gazed, it swelled, and swelled, 
and swelled, until it became a mountain, with a 
massively columned portal hewn out of the solid 
rock. 

He entered — ^the portal increasing in height and 
breadth as he did so— and found himself in a maze 
of columned chambers and corridors, all, so far as 
the dim mysterious light, or rather glimmering gloom 
which filled them, would allow him to observe, in- 
creasing in size — stones springing up like the magi- 
cian's mango-tree — ^as he wandered on and on, lost 
in astonishment and awe. On all sides he saw carved 
figures ; some colossal, to begin with, expanding out 
of all knowledge as he looked upon them ; others, 
even the most diminutive, swelling to colossal dimen- 
sions. (Of course the doctor had to use less fine 
words than these to make Charlie — when he asked 
his master, after he had come to himself, what he 
had meant — understand him. Sometimes the doctor 
could not in the least make out what he had been 
talking about, but at other times he got sufficient 
notion from Charlie's reports, comments, and inquiries, 
to be able to make his strange visions partly intelli- 
gible to his puzzled listener.) Low music gradually 
filled the gloom, and everything solid melted away. 
A body with three heads was dimly seen ; over them. 
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hovering and shedding three haloes, gleamed the 
mystic symbol Om. Vishnu rested on a serpent as 
on a sofa, and Brahma sprang from a lotus, like a 
Cupid from a rose. Vishnu appeared as a fish, as a 
tortoise, as a boar, as a man-lion, as a dwarf, as a 
hero, as a cow-herd. As a dwarf he begged a usurper 
of divine power to give him three steps of land whereon 
to build a hut The land was given, and instantly 
the dwarfs head touched the skies, and with three 
strides he filled the universe, crowding the usurper 
out. As a banished hero, Vishnu made war on the 
Prince of the Devils, who had carried off his wife. 
He formed an alliance with the Prince of the Monkeys 
(progenitor of Charlie's friend Hanuman), bridged 
the strait between Hindostan and Ceylon, by pitching 
mountains into the sea, defeated the foul fiend, and 
recovered his fair wife. As a cow-herd, Vishnu was 
born of a woman ; becoming a cow-herd, to escape 
a massacre of all boys that had been ordered by a 
demon, who had heard that a boy should be born 
who would overthrow his power. The young cow- 
herd, Krishna, became the darling of all, and splitting 
himself into as many selves, danced with a hundred 
milkmaids at a time. The dread Siva, with his 
thumbnail nipped off the disrespectfully-spreading 
fifth head of Brahma. Siva's wife, the black Goddess 
of Terror, loomed luridly through the gloom, as she 
went forth to gloat where graves were thickest, bear- 
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ing in her hand a dripping head, and garlanded and 
girt with skulls and corpses' fists clenched in the 
death-agony. Indra hurled thunderbolts. Maidens of 
dazzling charms came down from heaven, swift, bright, 
warm, like sunbeams. Benares stood up above the 
common world, immovably balanced on the tine of 
the celestial trident Juggernaut's pyramid — the 
gloom having vanished — flashed in the torrid Indian 
sunlight Girls danced around it Vast multitudes 
flocked towards it; scores, hundreds, dropping and 
dying on the road. 

Out came the monstrous idol on its ponderous car, 
which, in spite of thousands tugging at the tow-ropes, 
ever and anon stuck and tottered. Men lay down 
before it and let themselves be crushed, as a heavy- 
heeled British gardener crunches snails. The un- 
crushed pilgrims shouted with delight, and the black- 
faced idol made its bloody mouth still more hideous 
with a ghastly smile of approval. 

Men's souls were chased by avenging Fate through 
insects, reptiles, fishes, and all kinds of birds and beasts. 

That was the way in which the doctor used to 
maunder on, when the opium was in, and the self- 
contained wit was out 

No wonder Charlie was puzzled, but the shaking 
his wits got in this way polished them also. Still he 
could not get rid of his superstitious dread of foreign 
snakes, especially Indian cobras. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

CHRISTMAS AT FOXEARTH. 

R. TWISTY had witnessed a good deal of 
serpent-charming while he was abroad ; he 
professed to be able to charm serpents 
himself, and certainly pulled them about even more 
fearlessly than his man; but then since at those 
times they were generally torpid or half-torpid, there 
was not much in that. 

One winter's day, when he was under the romance- 
prompting influence of his favourite drug, he was 
entertaining a large party of guests, to whom, amongst 
other stories, he related how he had once seen a 
snake-charmer, by the mere force of his incantations, 
make a score of snakes come forth from their hiding- 
places and wriggle up to him to be captured. 

Now, if Dr. Twisty had taken too much opium, 
his guests had taken too much wine. Not content 
with doubting their host's story, they very boisterously 
intimated their disbelief in it, and declared that all his 
so-called facts about snakes were fables. Stung by 
their incredulity, the doctor ordered his cobra to be 
brought in its blanket and a basket into the dining- 
room. Most probably he forgot that it still retained 
its poisonous fangs. When the lid of the basket was 
lifted, the snake lay coiled in the blanket, but erelong 
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a huge fire roaring in the room it began to stir. The 
doctor then proceeded to irritate it as he had seen his 
oriental charmers behave to their prepared snakes. 

At first this only caused it to uncurl a little more 
briskly, but the instant afterwards it raised itself on 
end with its neck swollen out like a bladder, and 
struck at the poor doctor. Its deadly fangs met in 
his hand, and though the reptile was instantly cut in 
two with a carving-knife, before night Dr. Twisty had 
died an agonising death. 

Odd as the old man was, Charlie was very sad 
when he followed him to the grave, and so were all 
his dependants, even the most selfish of them. He 
had left them nice little legacies, but they would have 
preferred a continuance of his handsome wages. Mr. 
Billington, of Southampton, had been appointed one 
of the doctor's executors, but did not at first recognise 
Charlie. When Dr. Bowles, however, came over to the 
funeral, he learnt that this was the lad who had saved 
his daughter. If Charlie had told Dr. Bowles all he 
had told his grandfather, no doubt the doctor would 
have been anxious to make Mr. Billington believe 
that Charlie was more to him than that But 
Charlie had not told him, and Mr. Billington said 
nothing about his Aunt Millicent's impression in 
reference to the boy. Naturally enough, he took a 
good deal of interest in him when he found out who 
he was, and it was arranged that Charlie should 
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retpm with Dr. Bowles, and that the doctor should 
try to prevail on old Chudleigh to allow Mr. Billing- 
ton to take Charlie into his service, either afloat or 
ashore. 

" He seems a sharp lad/' said Mr. Billington, "and 
no doubt he'd do well in my office, now poor old 
Twisty has taught him to read and write and cipher ; 
but he'd do better afloat, mayhap, being of an adven- 
turous turn, and 'tis well I'd push him. He'd be 
captain of a good ship, most like, before he was 
twenty-three." 

Perhaps it is just possible that Mr. Billington 
reasoned that if Charlie went to sea instead of into 
his office, he would have fewer opportunities of seeing 
young Mistress Julia. 

Mr. Billington was very grateful to Charlie for the 
service he had rendered to his daughter, and therefore 
to himself, but he had no idea on that account that 
the seemingly semi-vagrant young fellow should marry 
his wealthy, well-brought-up daughter. On their ride 
back to Foxearth, Dr. Bowles and Charlie were 
almost snowed up. On their arrival there, they 
were for some days wholly snowed-in. It was almost 
impossible to stir outside the little town. A modern 
doctor would have worried about his inaccessible 
country patients ; but in those days people's ailments 
had a knack of "blowing over," or "keeping," without 
getting worse— one of the lost arts of antiquity. Dr. 
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She began to grow weary of the time she had to 
wait She snuffed her candle, the long wick of which 
made the room uncomfortably dim. 

Presently she thought that she heard the latch of 
the back door click, but having gone out into the 
passage, and seen no one, she supposed that the wind 
had rattled the latch, and sat down once more to wait 
impatiently for her betrothed's report of the earnest 
they were to receive of their fortune in reversion. 

A few minutes afterwards she felt certain she 
heard stealthy footsteps on the stairs, and her heart 
went pit-a-pat, as she crept to the door without the 
candle, and held her breath to listen. 

Suddenly she heard a scream and a groan, and 
rushing up to the garret, found her former lover with 
a streaming knife which he had just drawn out of the 
heart of his murdered brother, and the widow kneel- 
ing with clasped hands. 

The girl and the younger brother took familiar 
counsel together. They buried their feud, and 
murdered the poor old woman, representing after- 
wards that she had been stabbed by the elder, who, 
they said, had met with his end in a fierce but vain 
struggle they had made to save her. Their lying 
story, however, was soon found out, and they were 
righteously hanged. The treasure-chests, when opened, 
were found to be full of withered leaves, and ever 
since the garret door had been screwed up. It was 
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long before any one could be found to tenant the 
blood-stained house, and down to the time of telling, 
mysterious footfalls might still be heard at times 
upon the stairs and floors. 

So ran the doctor's story. 

According to another version of it, real gold that 
had once belonged to the murdered widow was still 
to be found in the garret by any one who had the 
courage to look for it, and one or two sceptics winked 
and said that the doctor had made up the ghost 
because he wanted to secure a safe keeping-place for 
his own money. 

It would have been strange if so-called mysterious 
noises had not been heard in Dr. Bowles's house — 
even in still weather it seemed to be cracking nuts all 
night, and in stormy weather creaked like a ship at 
sea, whilst any one walking anywhere overhead could 
be heard all over the house. 

That night the doctor, returning from the cellar, 
whither he had gone on hospitable cares intent, heard 
footsteps overhead. He stole up to his bedroom, 
and there distinctly heard some one moving in the 
haunted garret — a fact which he rushed down to 
announce with his peony face bleached into ashes. 

Good Dr. Bowles was a big, blustering man — sooth 
to say, at times a bit of a bully ; but such wits as 
he had ever possessed had not been strengthened 
by his potent potations ; and in reference to ghosts, 

R 
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he was as weak a coward as the poorest of his 
patients. 

Charlie at length volunteered to go up to find out 
what was the matter. He came back with a face as 
pale as the doctor's. He had found the garret door 
open, but when he had entered the room, his candle 
had instantly been blown out, and the door slammed 
in his face. 

For some time the party sat below, tremblingly 
listening to the mysterious noises which continued to 
mumble forth from the haunted room. 

When they had ceased, the whilom revellers ven- 
tured up-stairs in a body, and found all the screws 
removed, but the garret door securely fastened on the 
inside. 

Perhaps in their fright they did not venture to 
push very hard. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

HAWKS PICKING OUT HAWKS' EYES. 

HE closed garret still remaining a sealed 
mystery, the doctor, as soon as the weather 
broke, took Charlie with him to the Tower. 
More sm; he had said for a joke, in Foxearth, that he 
meant to go, as soon as the roads were ridable, to 
bleed old Chudleigh. Charlie was to be a fine gentle- 
man at last The old man was pleased to see him 
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back, but after a time, he consented to let Charlie 
enter Mr. Billington's service. It wouldn't be carrying 
out the scheme he had devised, but, after all, Charlie 
would in this way often see the old lady, and perhaps 
she'd leave her money to him whether or not she was 
sure that he was her grandnephew ; and if there was 
any chance of her dying before she knew who he was, 
why, then she could be told. And as to Charlie's 
getting spliced, if he liked, to this fine cousin of his, 
why, if he was earning money, he'd be helping the oak 
box to bring him up abreast of her. He'd be under 
no obligations to this Billington, for a good 'prentice- 
fee should go with him^-yes, that it should, or he 
should not go at all. 

This was the way in which the old man reasoned 
to himself, on second-thoughts — he took care to say 
nothing to Dr. Bowles about the cousinship. 

It is only in books that people never change their 
minds, and therefore, by way of variety, I think that 
they ought to be made to change them in books 
sometimes. 

To prove that he was in earnest, Chudleigh insist- 
ed on Dr. Bowles taking the 'prentice-fee for Mr. 
Billington at once ; and with it in his pockets,, the 
doctor started for Foxearth that night — late, as usual, 
and with more "stuff" on board than was necessary— 
but who in those parts would dream of harming the 
doctor, however late he rode ? 
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Next morning Charlie started for the hut upon the 
Waste, and since there had been no fine cousins at 
Dr. Twisty's, and he said nothing about his grand- 
father's arrangements with Dr. Bowles, Letty received 
him graciously, accepted his presents with grateful 
admiration, and gladly consented to ha\e a ramble 
with him in the woods. 

It was rather sloppy walking, but Letty and 
Charlie were accustomed to wet and mud. 

The snow had only just melted — patches of it, 
indeed, still lay here and there, like laid-out linen in 
screened hollows ; but the sun was not only bright, 
but warm. Flies buzzed merrily where the light fell 
warmest, and gnats danced in a maze like fountain 
spray. Sparrows chirped saucily, and thrushes were 
singing. There was a spring-like softness in the air. 
Hazel-buds looked as if with such encouragement 
they must soon burst into catkins, and primroses and 
wild pansies were on the point of waking ; one or two 
primroses that had blossomed before the snow came, 
had their sweet faces sprinkled with its silvery dew. 

The two wandered on and on until they had got 
some way along the Foxearth track. Suddenly they 
heard a sound which was very unlike a thrush's song 
— a low moan. Charlie leaped a ditch, and, groping 
about, found behind a clump of bushes the poor 
doctor lying insensible upon his back, with all his 
pockets empty, and some fearful bruises and gashes 
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on his head. Charlie raised it, and, having called 
Letty to hold it in her lap, he got some water in his 
cap, splashed some in the doctor^s face, and tried to 
pour some into his mouth. 

Finding that he could do no good, Charlie left 
Letty in charge, and rattled to the hut on the Waste 
at the top of his speed. He, Torrington, and his 
good wife, were soon rattling back on ponies, with 
blankets, etc. 

The doctor was not a man to be left to die like a dog 
in the forest He was not a man either the foresters 
would allow to be assaulted with impunity in their 
domain. 

He was carried to the hut as gently, and lodged 
there as comfortably, as circumstances would permit 
Next morning his groom rode over to make inquiries. 
His mare had come home without bridle or saddle. 
The servants had thought nothing of his non-appear- 
ance two nights before. He often stayed away from 
home without notice for days together. So long as his 
horse did not come back without its master they took 
for granted that the master was all right 

The doctor's hurts were of the kind the good dame 
was accustomed to treat, but it was a long time before 
she could bring him even to consciousness, and it 
was still longer before he could give a connected 
description of his assailant When he did, Chudleigh 
and Torrington, Letty and Charlie, at once recognised 
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Vibro. Now, though it was against forest law for 
foresters to assist in bringing a criminal to justice, 
this criminal had not only attacked and robbed the 
forest doctor, but robbed him of money belonging to 
a forester ; and the march he had stolen on them in 
the affair of the cow rankled in the mind of both 
Chudleigh and Torrington, and the loss of his cow 
made Torrington specially savage, as the loss of his 
money made Chudleigh. 

They gave every information in their power, and 
when the doctor had recovered sufficiently to make 
his depositions before a magistrate, officers were de- 
spatched to the White Doe armed with a warrant for 
the apprehension of Vibro. He was not to be found 
there, nor Ike either, but the terrified barman turned 
king's evidence. 

Vibro, who had been in hiding in Foxearth during 
the snow, had heard the story of the haunted garret, 
and, on the night before described, had broken into 
the house by a back window, and whilst the kitchen 
revels were going on, had succeeded in unscrewing 
the garret door unheard. He got nothing for his 
pains, and having heard of Dr. Bowles's journey to the 
Tower, and its reason, he waylaid him, with the results 
that have been seen. 

He carried his booty to the White Doe, and 
having told the landlord of his luck, his landlord 
murdered him, and dropped the dead body into a 
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dried-up well, flinging down stones to cover it. The 
officers were soon beating about for Ike, but it was a 
long time before they got upon his scent. He had 
taken refuge with his accomplices, the Teems, and 
bribed the old man with a portion of the money he 
had got from their murdered fellow- accomplice, in 
the extortion practised on Captain Griffin, to allow 
him to lie perdu in the cave. There, under ordinary 
circumstances, he would have been safe enough ; but 
Sam Teem found that his fellow-foresters were help- 
ing the officers in their search, and that their feeling 
against Ike, who had always been unpopular amongst 
them, was so strong, that they vowed they would 
lynch any one who sheltered him. Accordingly, for 
his own protection, he gave a hint which led-to Ike's 
capture. Virtuous people do not always get re- 
warded — except in the sense that virtue is its own 
reward, but villains generally manage, sooner or later, 
to punish one another, if not themselves. 

After Ike was hanged, no one would take his 
house. 

The White Doe became a heap of weedy ruins, 
which looked uncanny, even by day, and past which 
people galloped without turning their heads after night- 
fall 
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CHAPTER XL. 

THE GIPSIES AGAIN. 

AM TEEM'S connection with Ike, whom 
the foresters generally regarded as a selfish, 
sneaking spy — ready enough to commit 
any breach of the law when he could do so secretly 
and reap all the profit, but as ready to betray other 
wrong-doers to justice, or to put them out of the way 
in a more summary manner if they would not let him 
have at least the lion's share of the proceeds of any 
misdeeds of theirs of which he chanced to become 
cognisant — ^had caused the proprietors of the still in 
the cave to be looked upon askance long before it was 
known that Ike had been for some time in hiding 
there, whilst the forest was, with the consent and the 
aid of the foresters, being searched for him, north, 
south, east, and west 

When Sam Teem at last gave his hint as to Ike's 
whereabouts, he expected that some of the foresters 
would come to the still to seize him, and then hand 
him over to the officers — not that they would bring 
officers into the cave. 

This, however, they had done, to Sam's disgust and 
alarm. 

It was fortunate that Tom. was from home, or there 
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would have been a row at once ; but it was not long 
delayed. 

Sam stayed on at the still, trying to hope that 
dread of the foresters would prevent the revenue 
officers from acting on the information they were sure 
to have received from those who had captured Ike. 

Sam was mistaken. The revenue officers made a 
raid on the still in force. They had a body of 
soldiers with them to back them if necessary, but 
they were not needed. 

Although the smugglers had long grumbled a 
little at the Teems, as lesseners of their profits, and 
the foresters, who were most mixed up with the 
smugglers, thought these complaints were just — saying 
that, though it might be convenient to be able to get 
a little home-made stuff when foreign happened to 
run short, yet there was generally plenty of the foreign 
to be got, and it was far better — still, if they had 
thought that Sam had been true to them, they would 
have been true to him, and done their best to beat back 
the intruders on the sanctity of the forest's asylum. 

As things were, they stood neutral. 

After a brief struggle, in which, however, Tom 
wielded his big poker with fearful effect, father and 
son were overpowered and marched off in handcuffs. 
Sam was fined and imprisoned — fined so heavily that 
his sentence amounted to imprisonment for life. Tom 
escaped legal censure as being non compos mentis^ but 
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was consigned to what was then the most gloomy 
fate of a pauper-imbecile. Poor liberty-loving Tom 
would have broken his heart had he not succeeded in 
escaping from his dreary confinement. 

Small pains were taken to recapture him. He 
found his way back to the forest, and there he 
wandered about at his own sweet will, often sleeping 
in the open air, but sure of a night's shelter, a hearty 
meal, and every now and then an old hat or coat, etc, 
when he wanted one, at any forest hut at which he 
liked to call. 

Old Chudleigh had recovered part of the money of 
which Vibro had robbed Dr. Bowles, and Ike had 
robbed Vibro, and he was quite ready to make up the 
full 'prentice-fee again ; but owing to the doctor's 
illness — it was some months before he quite got over 
the injuries he had received from the highwayman — 
the 'prenticing of Charlie hung fire. 

Mr. Billington was in no hurry. He had made his 
offer ; if it was not liked, why it could be left alone. 
Perhaps, having saved his character for generous grati- 
tude, he would not have been very sorry if it had been. 

Accordingly, Charlie roamed about the forest as 
of old. 

One day he met Tom Teem, looking very much 
like a gigantic scarecrow, not far from the Tower. 
The poor fellow's bare feet were bleeding, his clothes 
were dropping off him in rags, he seemed half famished. 
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and whimpered that he had been "home," but could 
not get anything to eat 

Charlie took him to the Tower, where old Chud- 
leigh gave him a gruff but hearty welcome. Tom had 
as much bread and cold venison as ever he could eat, 
and was allowed just a drop of the "stuff" to raise 
his spirits. Having tasted it, poor Tom eagerly asked 
for more, but Chudleigh would not give it to him. He 
did not mind how much "medicine" he gave the well- 
seasoned doctor, but he had found that, latterly at any- 
rate, a very little spirit made poor mad Tom still mad- 
der, and therefore he stinted his supplies of it. Some 
of the other foresters were not so considerate. Partly 
because they did not like to be thought stingy, and 
partly because they derived inhuman amusement from 
witnessing his alcoholic antics, they gave poor Tom the 
spirit-bottle, and let him help himself Tom had a 
sound nighfs sleep, and a good breakfast next morn- 
ing. He went down with Charlie to the beach to 
have a dip, and came back in high spirits, which were 
further raised when old Craske, out of his repertory of 
all sorts, brought him a clean shirt, sound shoes, and 
a tolerably sound suit of clothes, which were not a suit, 
and somewhat ludicrously attempted to cover his big 
frame. Tom, however, was very proud of his " new " 
clothes, and seemed so well satisfied with his quarters, 
that he gave no sign of stirring from them. Craske 
had not bargained for this. He would not have 
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grudged the poor fellow any amount of food, but it 
was not exactly convenient to have him always hang- 
ing about his place. 

The old man gave Tom a hint that he had better 
be moving on to his next place of eleemosynary en- 
tertainment Tom understood him, but merely shook 
his head and grinned. 

Again the old man gave his hint, and again Tom 
shook his head and grinned. 

A third time the old man expressed his wish, using 
plainer language than before, whereupon Tom grew 
rather angry. He stamped his foot, and shook his 
head without a grin, sulkily muttering " Gipsies." 

Craske, not knowing what to make out of him, did 
not trouble him any further. 

" Give him his meat, Charlie," he said to his grand- 
son, " but none o* the stuff. Mayhap, he's hankering 
arter that The poor silly chap will soon get tired o' 
this." 

Tom had been at the Tower three days. Next 
day was a glorious summer day, one of those days 
when people like to lie on warm grass, under a blue 
sky, and do nothing except enjoy themselves, for the 
most part passively. After all, there was not much 
to be done at the Tower that morning, when the cows 
and so on had been looked after. 

Craske, Tom, and Charlie, the former two smoking, 
were lying on the grass at the foot of the Tower, when 
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Charlie saw Letty toiling up the hill, and ran to meet 
her. 

"I can't stop, Charlie," she said; "mammy's sent 
me to tell thy gaffer that the gipsies are about again, 
so as he may look out. They've been at our house. 
I must run back to help watch the cows — father's 
driven them and the ponies close in where there's no 
trees — though I'm half afeard o' meetin' 'em on the 
way back — ^my heart's in my mouth." 

"Wait till I've run to tell gaffer, and I'll go back 
with thee, Lett," answered Charlie. 

When Charlie gave his news, Tom, who had risen 
on his elbow, growled out "gipsies," with a satisfied 
grunt, and then lay down again, and puffed away with 
redoubled complacency. 

" Yes, Charlie, dear, they've been here," said Dame 
Torrington, when he reached the hut; "a saucy, 
black-skinned quean with silver ear-rings, and her 
hair hanging down her back. She'd fain ha' wheedled 
me to have my fortune told. Marry, come up ! I'd 
tell hers — that she'll swing on a gallows and feed the 
crows. Anyhow, she ought. She'd a swarm of little 
imps with her, with their eyes everywhere, and they^d 
ha' had their hands too, if we hadn't kept a sharp look- 
out. I ain't sure yet as nothing's gone. There was 
only three of us to watch so many. Eat this bit o' 
pasty, Charlie, and then run back and tell thy gaffer 
to look sharp. It's my belief it's him more than 
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Torrington, the gipsies want to spite, though 'tis said 
they've drunk blood, and vowed vengeance on both of 
'em since that Ike was hanged for murdering the 
t'other gipsy fellow that robbed the poor doctor of 
thy gaffer's money. This quean war askin' this and 
that about him on the sly. I would there was 
somebody besides the old man and thee at the 
Tower. Torrington must stay here to look arter his 
own." 

" Tom Teem hath been with us this three or four 
days back," said Charlie. 

"Ah, well," answered the dame, with a look of 
relief ; " Tom Teem is good for three gipsies any day 
of the week. Have a care thou hast not thine own 
skull cracked, thou young dare-devil !" 

When Charlie got back to the foot of the Tower 
hill, he found two male gipsies resting there, one with 
a horse with plaited mane and carefully-groomed 
chestnut coat, as if meant for sale, and another with 
a pony laden with a very primitive and scanty set of 
locomotive blacksmith's tools. 

"Anything in our line to be done up there, lad ?" 
asked the smith, pointing to the Tower. 

Charlie very promptly, and somewhat gruffly, re- 
plied in the negative. 

" Nay, lad, I take it thou'rt not master — ^we'U e'en 
see for ourselves." 

The man went on, and the two, with their two 
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steeds, trudged up the hill, followed by suspiciously- 
watching Charlie. 

The dogs rushed out at the strangers, but Craske 
called them back. 

Tom Teem was sound asleep upon the grass. The 
gipsies glanced at one another. 

" Doth he live here } " asked one. 

" Here to-day and gone to-morrow ; he hath no 
home," answered Craske. 

" Ah, he slept in our camp not long since," said the 
gipsy. 

The smith then asked whether there was any work 
for him to do, and since the old man had no wish to 
anger the gipsies, and really wanted some pots and 
pans mended and a pony shod> the itinerant crafts- 
man had soon lighted a fire, and was squatted, cross- 
legged, on the ground, hammering away on his stone 
anvil 

Meantime, the other gipsy tried to prevail on 
Craske to make him an offer for his horse. Not 
succeeding, he offered to deal with the old man for 
some of his ponies, and Craske took him round the 
premises to show them to him, whilst Charlie jealously 
watched the blacksmith. No deal was effected, but 
the jockey said he would call another day ; the smith 
was paid for his labour, both gipsies had a hearty 
meal given them, and parted from their entertainers 
on apparently very amicable terms. 
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When they were gone Tom woke up, and was told 
who had been at the Tower. 

" Ah," he muttered, " gipsies— swore they'd have thy 
life and money too. Set the traps on Vibro, and 
made Ike swing. Didn't know I Wcis awake. Come 
spying." 

Acting on these disjointed hints, Craske took care 
to look to both his firearms and his fastenings that 
night, and all three occupants of the Tower stayed 
up later than usual. 

At last old Craske said — 

" Pooh ! nonsense ! if they come, the dogs will let 
us know. What's the good of keeping awake for 
them r 

The three went to sleep. 

They were roused from their slumbers by some 
one trying to get in through Captain GrijfBn's sally- 
port window. 

It was easy to force him back and those who 
followed, and to re-barricade the window; but on 
looking out from the upper ones, they saw quite a 
little crowd of excited men about the Tower. 

" Let's smoke 'em out," cried one of these, and, in 
spite of the shots fired at them, they pulled down fences 
and sheds, and heaped the wood, together with bushes 
and all Craske's stock of split fuel and peat, up to the 
Tower door, and set fire to the pile. In spite of its 
metal bars and plates, bosses and bolts, the stout door 
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began to give way. It tottered ; one of the gipsies 
gave it a push with a pole, and it fell in. 

Bang^ bangf bang, went the guns of the garrison ; 
and then, clubbing his piece, Tom planted himself in 
the doorway, prepared to mow down any who 
attempted to storm the breach like grass. 

But the short-sighted gipsies had lighted a beacon 
to summon other allies to the assistance of their 
enemy. 

Attracted by the blaze, a number of night-wander- 
ing foresters rushed to the rescue, and, after a brief 
but fierce conflict, beat off and pursued the gipsies, 
inflicting fearful punishment on them as they ran. 

Not until many a year after did the gipsies again 
venture within a day's journey of the Tower on the 
Tor. 

Next morning, Chudleigh's dogs were found lying 
about the place, one here, one there — all poisoned. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

OFF AT LAST. 



FTERthe gipsies' attack on the Tower, Tom 
might have stayed there for ever, Jf he had 
liked ; but the very next morning after he 
took his departure, when he had had his breakfast, 

s 
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and assisted in tinkering the Tower door and setting 
it on its hinges again, and on that very morning Dr 
Bowles came over to the Tower, in a chaise he had 
got from the Foxearth inn. 

Although still unable to sit a horse, he was anxious 
to have Charlie's business settled as soon as possible, 
and had written to Mr. Billington about it 

Mr. Billington had replied that he was, of course, 
still willing to take and push the boy, without a pre- 
mium ; but if the old grandfather must needs pay a 
premium out of pride, Mr. Billington added, for Dr. 
Bowles's satisfaction, that he would take care that the 
money should be invested for Charlie's benefit. 
Accordingly, Dr. Bowles had come to the Tower to 
inquire whether Charlie would be able to start for 
Southampton in a week. By that time he felt sure 
that he would be able to travel with him in a post- 
chaise. 

It was arranged that Charlie should pick out his 
most decent articles of apparel, and then come over to 
Foxearth in two or three days' time, to have his ward- 
robe completed, under the eye of the doctor's cook- 
housekeeper. 

" ril take better care of it this time," said the doctor, 
as the old man counted out to him the 'prentice-fee, etc 

He made a comically wry face when the old man 
brought out the spirit bottle. 

" Nay, I may, mayhap, take to that again, but not 
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now. IVe had enough of it for one while/' he said, 
pointing to his pale, scarred face. 

Finding that Charlie was going to the Torringtons', 
the doctor gave him a lift as far as the edge of the 
Waste. 

" Who was that in the fine carriage ?** asked Letty, 
as soon as he ran up to the hut 

She and her mother were standing in the porch, 
watching the chaise, after the manner of rustics, with 
hand-shaded eyes. 

"Dr. Bowles, poor old chap!" answered Charlie. 
" He can't sit his old mare yet, let alone the new 'un. 
She's almost too many for Sam, when she's fresh, and 
has just had her com." 

Dame Torrington laughed. 

"Letty made out," she said, "that it was some of 
thy fine folks come to carry thee away, to make a 
gentleman of thee, as they said they would ; and I 
said I hoped it was. How's the poor old doctor? 
Sure, arter lyin' here as he did — not as I grudged the 
nursin', though if it hadn't been for us, he'd ha' been 
nowhere — he might ha' had the civility to gi'e me a 
look and a word when he was passin*. I hope it '11 
be a lesson to him, though if s hard work teaching an 
old dog new tricks. I don't wonder at chaps like my 
Jim gettin' drunk, but it beats me how a lamed man 
like the doctor should make such a beast of himself. 
O' course it's right and proper that gentlefolks should 
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get pleasant over their drink, and other folks too, 
when they gets the chance ; else, why's drink gi'en ? — 
ye might as well drink water. But he must ha' been 
downright helpless. When he was his own man — as 
I hope to see him ag'in, for arter all he's a kind-hearted 
gentleman — ^he could ha' floored half-dozen such chaps 
as this Vibro must ha* been, from all accounts." 

The conversation, of course, turned next on the 
gipsies' attack upon the Tower. 

Jim had been one of the rescue party, and to 
indemnify himself for his extra exertions, had gone 
to bed with the intention of not getting up for twenty- 
four hours ; but he could only describe the end of the 
fray, whereas Charlie had witnessed the whole of it. 
Master Charlie had no objection to be thought a hero, 
and expatiated on the exploits of himself apd his 
comrades at considerable length. So long as he con- 
fined himself to these, he was listened to with admira- 
tion and delight ; but at last out came his unwelcome 
news — unwelcome at least to Letty — that he was 
going to his fine folks at Southampton. Dame Tor- 
rington congratulated him heartily, and Charlie de- 
clared that he should come to the Forest often and 
often — that he cared more for the people there than 
for all the fine folk in the world ; but poor little Letty 
must sulk. 

Next day, when Charlie went to the hut, she pre- 
tended that his going away was a matter of utter in- 
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difference to her. What was he to her, or she to him ? 
Hadn't he better take back the pretty things he had 
given her, and give them to his fi^e cousin ? 

The day after, Charlie again went to the hut It 
Wcis his last day in the Forest for a long time : on the 
morrow he was to start early for Foxearth. 

Torrington had mown his little meadow, and 
Charlie's services were enlisted to help to toss and 
rake the hay. Letty had dropped her indifference, and 
gone back to her sulks ; but it was impossible to per- 
sist in them long, as she and Charlie flung the fragrant 
drying grass about between hedges white and pink 
with dog-roses, with birds singing merrily overhead 
and on all sides, and leaves rippling like water in the 
warm yet fresh breeze. The youngsters soon began 
to pelt each other with the hay and to bury one 
another in it as of old. By the time the big brown 
stone beer-bottle had been brought out from its cool 
hiding-place in a wet ditch choked, with weeds, and 
Dame Torrington had provided a bountiful supply of 
delicious harvest cakes of her own making for " first 
bever," Letty had been quite won over. The little 
party ate their lunch in peace and quietness under a 
fragrant hedge. Even Jim scarcely ever growled. 
His part of the work for the present was done — all 
that he would have to do for the rest of the day would 
be to lie under the hedge, and eat, drink, sleep, or 
smoke, as best pleased him. 
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Charlie spent a good part of that day on the Waste. 
When time came to bid his hut friends good-bye, 
Torrington shook his hand and wished him luck with 
a cordial energy which was quite a strange phenomenon 
in the case of such a lazy bear, and the good dame 
gave him a hearty hug and a dozen or two of kisses, 
and bade Letty, nothing loth, walk with him part of 
the way back to the Tower. 

After a fashion, these youngsters had been "sweet- 
hearts " almost ever since they were babies, but now 
that they were going to part for a long time, they had 
got it into their wise little heads that there was 
something more serious, more grown up in their 
attachment than they had imagined. They were 
silent at first. Beetles boomed in the cooling air. 
Quails were calling. Young partridges whirred up 
and dropped The crushed wild thyme sent up its rich 
fragrance. A ghostly-white moon was in the cloud- 
less sky, waiting for its chance of putting on silvery 
beauty. The young lovers were getting more and 
more sentimental, when suddenly they saw a host of 
young frogs playing leap-frog over a cluster of mush- 
rooms, and burst out laughing. 

Theirtongueshaving thus been loosened, they talked 
freely enough afterwards. 

Presently, said Letty — 

" Am I fair or dark, Charlie ?" 
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"Why, Lett, thou knowest everybody calls thee 
the 'Lily of the Forest/" 

"What colour is thy Southampton cousin's hair, 
Charlie ?" 

"Young Mistress Julia Billington's, dost mean? 
How do I know that she's my cousin ? Black." 

"And her eyes?" 

« Black." 

"Ah, then she's the dark woman* 

" What dost mean, thou queer Lett ?* 

" Why, the gipsy woman said that thou wouldst be 
tempted to marry a rich dark woman." 

"Ay, but she said, too, that I should marry the 
fair 'un." 

"I don't believe in gipsies now; they're wicked 
folk. 'Sides, other folks is fairer nor me." 

Presently Letty said that she must be going home. 

She let Charlie kiss her — a thing of which she had 
latterly been very shy — on the plea that she would 
never see him again. 

Said Charlie, " What do sweethearts do, Lett, when 
they ain't going to see each other for ever so long ?" 

" They split a sixpence ; but we ain't sweethearts ; 
and most like thou hasn't got ne'er a sixpence." 

Charlie managed, however, to hunt up that coin, 
and when he had split it, asked what he was to do 
with it. 

" If we was real sweethearts," answered Letty, " it 
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would be this way :— Give me a bit, and keep the 
t'other. Now thou must boi^e a hole in thine, and 
put a string in, and wear it next the heart ; and I 
shall do as I like about mine. I'll keep it for the 
dark woman." 

Breaking away from the second kissing with which 
Charlie threatened her, tantalising little Letty ran 
laughing back to the hut 

As Charlie was about to make his great start in 
life, old Chudleigh had resolved to break through his 
rule for once, and to ride with his grandson into Fox- 
earth. 

Next morning, three ponies stood harnessed at the 
Tower — one for Charlie's luggage, another for Charlie 
— dressed as smartly as his forest wardrobe would 
permit — and another for old Craske, who, in honour 
of the occasion, had arrayed himself most fearfully 
and wonderfully in raiment of antiquated splendour. 
Except himself,* no one had worn such garments upon 
earth for at least fifty years. The "Wild Cat" at 
first did not know him when he met him, but did 
him sullenly reverential obeisance, supposing him to 
be one of Charlie's grand relations. 

" Good-bye, and luck go wi' ye," Dingley exclaimed, 
with hearty familiarity, when he had discovered his 
mistake, to Charlie. "Mayhap, thou mayst come 
across my good-for-nought in knocking about the 
world But he still looked with semi-awe on his 
glorified fellow-forester. 
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Craske attracted a good deal of attention, but not 
of so complimentary a character, in Foxearth. He 
would only stay the drinking of a mug of ale at the 
doctor's house ; and there was something very much 
like tears in the eyes of the stern old man when he 
bade Charlie good-bye. 

Having told the doctor to let Mr. Billington know 
that he should be made to suffer if any unkindness 
was shown to the boy, the old man rode back to the 
forest, driving the two burdenless ponies before him. 

Charlie's sea-outfit was to be procured in South- 
ampton — cook took thought for his appearance as a 
little gentleman on shore. 

He comforted her and her fellow-servants by 
assuring them that his grandfather would see that 
they were well supplied with the best of tea; he 
promised to bring them all kinds of curiosities from 
beyond the seas himself; and at last the eventful 
morning came, and with it came the chaise. 

Dr. Bowles entered it with as imposing a gait as 
his condition of body would allpw ; Charlie followed, 
beneath a hot fire of old shoes from the servants ; 
the steps were put up ; " crack went the whip, round 
went the wheels," and Charlie rolled out of Foxearth 
in state ; every one rushing to door or window to get 
a glimpse of the little forest lad who was going away 
to be made a gentleman of. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

AT MISTRESS MILLICENT'S. 

RESH pairs of horses, in charge of funny 
little bow-legged men, in faded blue, green, 
and red jackets, came, clattering out of a 
good many old galleried inn-yards before the doctor's 
chaise turned in at the archway of the old Southampton 
inn, and pulled up at the open doorway, where, at the 
foot of a broad, shallow staircase, stood a buxom, 
smiling landlady, and sundry napkin-whisking waiters, 
whilst the well-filled bow-windowed larder hard at 
hand, and the snug stabling down the yard — from 
which came the pleasant plum-pudding-like scent of 
plentiful hay — showed that the house made no vain 
boast in promising good entertainment to both man 
and beast 

Of course. Dr. Bowles could not think of entering 
on business when just off a long and fatiguing journey. 
He determined to take his ease at his ina Having 
ordered a good dinner to be got ready as speedily as 
possible, he proceeded to dress for it in a style which 
astounded Charlie almost as much as his grandfather^s 
sudden grandeur. Charlie had been accustomed to 
see the doctor in loose drabs and top-boots, and there- 
fore was naturally a good deal surprised to see him 
in tight-fitting smallclothes, and silk stockings. 
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Charlie had smartened himself up in accordance 
with the doctor^s directions, but still he felt rather 
overawed by the splendour of the banquet to which 
he sat down. 

At Mistress Millicent's alone had he ever seen 
before anything like a grand dinner, but then she was 
so easy, and though everything was very nice there, 
and her furniture and plate more valuable than those 
at the inn, they were not on so large a scale. Mistress 
Millicent had not a little army of big men to bring in 
dishes and whisk off covers ; she certainly had not on 
her table a tithe of the wine that Dr. Bowles ordered, 
and she had dined by daylight, whereas, owing to the 
late hour at which they arrived, the doctor and 
Charlie's banquet was lighted by wax candles in 
massive silver sconces. 

Next morning the doctor called at Mr. Billington's 
office, and since the merchant was too busy to go fully 
into Charlie's affair, he invited him to dine with him 
at his inn. 

The doctor and Charlie then strolled about the 
town, and called on Mistress Millicent. She was de- 
lighted to see Charlie, was very gracious to Dr. 
Bowles, and invited them both to dinner. 

When she found that they had an engagement, she 
invited them for the next day. 

"And that will be better, Charlie," she said, "for 
then thy friend will see my niece. She often talks 
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of thee, as she hath reason. Ah, this must be the 
Dr. Bowles of Foxearth, I heard of from thee — doctor, 
we must have talk together to-morrow." 

The doctor, in honour of Mr. Billington, had 
ordered at the inn a dinner still more sumptuous than 
that of the night before, but the merchant did not 
linger over it enjoyingly as a generous host, who has 
provided his very best, likes to see his guests linger 
at his board. He sipped and tasted only as much as 
bare civility demanded ; seemed to want to get both 
dinner and business over, and be off to pleasanter 
company. He invited the doctor to dine with him 
next day, but when he found he had received a previ- 
ous invitation — the doctor did not say from whom — 
Mr. BilUngton did not repeat his. He gave no invita- 
tion to Charlie. 

In the course of the business-talk after dinner, he 
said, "Look'ee here, doctor, I'm a straightforward Eng- 
lishman. My poor old aunt hath got a craze in her 
head that that boy is my sister's son. I don't believe 
a word of it. If I did, it wouldn't make me favour the 
boy — it would set me against him, if I wasn't a just 
man. I'm going to give him a helping hand because 
he saved my daughter's life, — at least she said he did. 
I'm a man of my word. I'll adventure the old man's 
money to the best advantage for him, and take him as 
'prentice without fee, and push him on ; that is, if he 
hath any stuff in him worth pushing, of course. If a 
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young fellow can't make use of a chance, 'tis no use 
giving it to him. I'm not going to be his crutch, he 
must walk on his own legs. Understand, I'll have no 
molly-coddling, no favouring. It would be bad for 
the other boys, and it would be bad for him. He'd 
never learn his business, and he'd be hated all round. 
I mean to ship him aboard a craft that will sail in a 
day or two. One of my young men will see to his 
outfit, and meantime he'd better take his meals with 
the housekeeper at my office, — she'll not stint him. 
Make thy mind easy, doctor ; nobody is stinted in my 
service, though I don't set my 'prentices down to such 
wine as this. I hope the younker's not fond of drink 
already. 'Twould be small wonder from his bringings 
up. Some tipplers I'm obliged to put up with in my 
service, but I'd kick a young tippler out of it in a 
jifify ; faith, I'd never take him into it, whoever he was. 
There's a good bed in the loft the lad can have, better 
than he'll get at sea, or ever had at home from all I 
can make out ; though that's in his favour — he'll not 
be so like to turn out a Miss Nancy. But, hark'ee, 
I'm to have no bragging about his being my nephew. 
It's all a lie — that's my belief." 

The doctor intimated that as Charlie was to sail so 
soon, he would stay to see him off, house and feed 
him, and see to his outfit. 

"As thou wilt — I made a fair offer. Foxearth must 
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be a healthy place to let its doctor stay away this 
fashion," answered Mr. Billington. 

Whereupon he and the doctor shook hands, and 
said "good evening;'* but there was not much love 
lost between them. 

Next morning the doctor saw to Charlie's outfit. 
No doubt Mr. Billington's clerk would have managed 
the matter more economically, since the outfitter per- 
suaded the doctor to buy, not only everything that 
was necessary, but also a good many things which 
were not However, old Chudleigh had liberally sup- 
plied him with money to be laid out on Charlie, and 
the doctor did not choose that he should be looked 
upon on board his ship as a mere drudge, taken out 
of charity — the position to which Dr. Bowles some- 
time^ suspected that Mr. Billington, for all his fine 
talk, wished to reduce him. 

The outfit ordered, the doctor and Charlie went 
back to their inn to dress for dinner, and as they were 
going to see ladies, both took g^eat pains with their 
toilette. The doctor, as a rule, was a very bluff man, 
but in the presence of gentlewomen he could be not 
only a beau in his dress, but a gentleman in his 
manners. 

At dinner Charlie was again embarrassed. He did 
not mind Dr. Bowles a bit, notwithstanding the butter- 
fly-like metamorphosis he had undergone; or the 
good-natured old servants either. Gentle Mistress 
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Millicent, he knew, would make allowance for his 
awkwardnesses, and think none the worse of him on 
account of them ; but when handsome young Mistress 
Julia's eye fell on him, he blushed, and felt "all over 
pins and needles." 

Though not older than himself, she talked with per- 
fect ease to everybody, and was so familiar with the 
use of things, and little usages which were perfect 
mysteries to Charlie, that he thought that, however 
pleasantly she might look, and smile, and speak, she 
must in her heart be making fun of him as a clumsy 
dolt. 

The doctor, however, drew him out to talk of his 
adventures afloat and ashore. The doctor at first 
had great difficulty in doing this, since Charlie thought 
that the ladies would despise him all the more when 
they learnt that he had been mixed up with such 
rough vulgar people. But when he found that they 
listened with intense interest, and looked upon him as 
a little hero, he recovered self-respect, and related his 
exploits with more fluency. It was curious to note 
the eagerness with which gentle, respectable Mistress 
Millicent listened to tales of lawless deeds, and, though 
she watered her admiration with moral admonition, 
the evident pride she* took in Charlie for having held 
his own in the midst of them — ^so young and yet so 
brave. 

After dessert she sent the children into the garden, 
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wanting to have a little confidential chat with the 
doctor. She had given him his option of sitting alone 
over his wine ; but though Mistress Millicent's wine 
was good, and, after his long constrained abstinence, 
the doctor thought that he had a great deal of lost 
time to make up for in the way of flask-crushing, he 
had gallantly'refused. First of all, Mistress Millicent 
had shown him her dead niece's portrait, and asked 
him whom it represented. 

" Charlie's mother," he at once exclaimed, " or my 
name's not John Bowles. I'd swear to it in any court 
of law. Ah ! now the secret's out. I've been puzzling 
over the strange likeness between Charlie and the 
young lady yonder. She never told me her name, 
poor thing ! or I'd have hunted you up before this, 
for Charlie's sake, dear lad !" 

The doctor told Mistress Millicent all that he knew 
about her niece. Old Chudleigh, he said, preserved 
some trinkets of hers, but he would never show them; 
and so long as he. Dr. Bowles, had attended her, she 
had only worn a plain wedding-ring. These trinkets 
must be got hold of. If they could be produced and 
recognised, the proof of Charlie's parentage would be 
complete. 

"I need no more proof," said Mistress Millicent 
" I was sure whose son he was, as soon as my eyes fell 
on him, and I thank the good God for sending him in 
my way ! My nephew would want such proof, but I 
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doubt whether it would do Charlie good. Not that it 
would do him harm. My nephew is a just man, 
though a hard. He hath taken Charlie because he 
thinks he oweth him advancement, and he will pay 
his debt" 

When Charlie first went into the garden with 
Mistress Julia, the pins-and-needles feeling came over 
him with redoubled force. Was this fine young lady 
the " dark woman " he and Letty had talked over so dis- 
respectfully ? Julia, however, soon put him at his ease, 
and they chatted about the past and future, as if they 
had known each other all their lives. 

As they were coming in Julia said — 

"You saved my life, Charlie, and I want to give 
you a keepsake. Here is a locket for you to put your 
sweetheart's hair in. All sailors have sweethearts. 
And when you're married and gone to sea, I'll be very 
kind to your wife, and have your children to my 
house, and make pets of them. And I wanted to 
give you something of my very own, so I've made you 
a chain for the locket out of my own hair. I'll put it 
on for you." 

"What's this ?" she cried, as she pulled at a piece 
of twine which already encircled Charlie's neck. 

Up came half of the sixpence which he had split 
with Letty. 

" Oh, have you a sweetheart already } " exclaimed 
Julia, with a rather scornful laugh ; and I think that 

T 
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even she for once believed that blushing Charlie 
looked very foolish. 

When Mr. Billington came for his daughter in the 
evening, he was not very pleased to hear who his 
aunt's other guests had been, and of Dr. Bowles's 
recognition of the portrait 

"'Tis a good thing for the lad his ship sails to- 
morrow," growled the merchant, " or he'd be ruined. 
As for this relationship, 'tis my belief 'tis all a lie. 
That Bowles is a meddling old fool." 

" Nephew, he looked after thy dead sister^s son 
when there was none else to care for him/' answered 
Mistress Millicent 



CHAPTER XLIIL 

THE "KATE'S" START. 

HE "Kate," for Barbadoes, was the craft 
which Mr. Billington had chosen for 
Charlie. The doctor saw him off, but so 
did Mr. Billington, and took care to counteract, by 
his manner towards him, any impression that he was 
a "gentleman in disguise," which Doctor Bowles's 
manner towards him might have produced in the 
minds of his shipmates. Mr. Billington had also 
bidden the master of the " Kate " show the lad no 
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favour^ but do all he could to make a good sailor of 
him, able to do and to bear. 

Now this master, although in professional matters 
a good sailor, was a brutal tyrant He suspected 
that his employer had very good reasons for taking a 
special interest in Charlie, and had feared that he 
would be ordered to show special favour to him. 
Having received orders to the contrary effect, he 
carried them out in a very cruelly literal manner. 
Finding that Charlie, although he had never been in 
a full-rigged three-master before — indeed, not even 
in a barque — could make himself very handy on 
board ship at starting, and picked up seamanship as 
a duckling takes to water, the captain gave him a 
very disproportionate share of the work aloft, and yet 
rope's-ended him mercilessly for the slightest blunders 
— nay, sometimes thrashed him savagely out of spite, 
because he had been able to do what the captain had 
ordered him to do, under the impression that it was 
beyond his power. 

Not content with this, the tyrant put on Charlie 
the greatest part of the regular boys' work of the 
ship — and very scavenger-like work a great deal of 
that is, Tet me assure my sea-struck readers, who 
fancy that youngsters on board ship always wear 
nice blue caps with gilt bands, nice blue jackets and 
waistcoats with gilt buttons, pretty blue and white 
striped regatta shirts with loosely-knotted Byron ties. 
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spotless, white jean trousers with gilt-buckled belts, 
white stockings, and polished long-quartered pumps 
with ribbons hanging down like King Charles's 
spaniels' ears. 

There were three boys besides Charlie on board 
the " Kate ;" Adams, and Tompkins, both older than 
he, who had been at sea before, and Jackson, a weak, 
timid little chap, who ought never to have been sent 
to sea at all. Tompkins was a coward and a lout. 
It galled him that young Charlie should be so much 
better a sailor than himself, but big though he was, 
he did not dare to bully Charlie. He bullied inoffen- 
sive little Jackson instead. 

Adams, who was almost a young man, and only a 
very little better sailor than Tompkins, also bullied 
Jackson, but not in a marked degree. Charlie was 
his special aversion. He thought him "stuck-up;" he 
had got the skipper's notion about him, and hugged 
himself, like the skipper, in the belief that he could 
ill-treat the ovftxti^s protege with impunity. 

The boys did not live in the forecastle, but messed 
together in a dark hutch abaft the mainmast. By 
rights, they should have gone in turns to the galley 
for their soup, pease-porridge, salt-horse, etc, and 
have shared other cabin duties between them ; but 
all these the two seniors put on the two juniors. 

Against this, however, Charlie did not kick. He 
not only did his share of the extra work without 
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grumbling, but often relieved weak little Jackson of 
his. 

Tompkins began to think that Charlie was tamer- 
spirited than he had supposed A " nasty " look in 
Charlie's eye had previously prevented the bully from 
going to extremities with little Jackson when Charlie 
was present ; but one day, thinking that he had no 
longer anything to fear, Tompkins, before Charlie, 
laid little Jackson, for nothing, across his knee, and 
began to welt him most mercilessly with a leathern 
strap. Charlie shouted to him to stop, but Tompkins 
went on ; whereupon, Charlie drove at him with both 
head and fists, and sent him sprawling. 

When Tompkins got up, he felt very savage as 
well as looked very silly, but he had no wish for 
combat. Adams, however, insisted that there should 
be a fight Accordingly, the boys went forward, the 
sailors made a ring, and, notwithstanding his antago- 
nist's greater age, size, and weight, Charlie gave 
Tompkins a thorough licking. 

The sailors thereupon cheered and clapped Charlie, 
not because he had championed the weak, but because 
he had proved himself to be the superior fighting 
animal. As for bullying, they had been bullied when 
boys, and had afterwards bullied. They thought 
that, as Dr. Watts says of dogs' barking and biting, it 
was boys' " nature to " behave in this way. Of course, 
the sooner a boy could pass from the ranks of the 
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bullied into those of the buUiers, by showing that he 
could use his fists, the better for him ; and Charlie 
had made a first-rate beginning in this way. 

The sailors, however, made a great mistake in sup- 
posing that our Charlie would ever become a bully. 

Adams was very savage with Tompkins for having 
let himself be licked, as he phrased it He seemed 
half-inclined to give Tompkins another thrashing, 
as a punishment. Of course, Adams thought Charlie 
more stuck-up than ever. 

On a Sunday afternoon, coming into the boys' 
cabin — if the hutch in which they pigged may be 
dignified with such a name — ^Adams found Charlie, 
sailor-fashion, overhauling his chest. Catching a 
sight of some of the superfluities with which the 
doctor had supplied our young friend, Adams ordered 
him to empty the chest, intimating that he, Adams, 
meant to take his pick of the contents. What could 
a young beggar like Chudleigh want with things like 
those } 

Under any circumstances, Charlie would have been 
indisposed to obey such an order, but he was specially 
indisposed on this occasion, inasmuch as he had just 
put back into his chest his Letty's half-sixpence and 
Julia's locket, which he kept there, not merely because 
he would have exposed himself to ridicule, but 
because he feared they might fall into sacrilegious 
hands, if he had worn them. 
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He locked his chest, and put the key in his pocket 

" Open it at once, thou young beggar, or I'll knock 
thy ugly head off," bellowed Adams, 

Charlie sat down on his box. 

He did look "ugly," in the American sense; and 
Adams, knowing that he could not gain any honour, 
and might possibly lose some, if he and such a 
youngster in comparison with himself came to blows, 
contented himself with taunting Charlie. 

"Ah," he said, "'tis well known how thy fine togs 
came to thee. I could have togs as fine if my mother 
was like thine ; but my mother is an honest woman." 

The " nasty " look in Charlie's eyes was exchanged 
for a lightning flash of indignant wrath. Seizing a 
block that lay near him, he sent it with so true an 
aim at Adams's head, that the foul-mouthed rascal 
dropped like a felled ox. 

The skipper gave Charlie a tremendous rope's- 
ending when he heard of what had happened, or, 
rather, had simply heard that Charlie had knocked 
down his senior with a block : he even rated Charlie 
as a coward for doing so ; but Adams had formed a 
different estimate of his courage, and, though he 
continued to annoy him, took good care never to out- 
rage him again. 

When the " Kate " had been out for nearly three 
weeks, for the most part beating against contrary 
winds, fearful weather set in. A sea struck her aft, 
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carried away her rudder, and started her stern-post. 
When the pumps were sounded, it was found that the 
water was rising at an alarming rate. The leak was 
found at last, and everything that would go in was 
thrust into it; but still the pumps had to be kept 
constantly going. . The wind increased to a hurricane, 
and laid the ship on her beam-ends. All three masts 
went by the board, and she righted ; but the masts 
thumped against her side, as if they meant to stave 
her in, and it was with great difficulty that the 
shrouds were cut and cleared, and the masts sent 
adrift. Vain were all attempts to raise jury masts 
and rig a make-shift rudder. The ship was tossed 
about at the mercy of the winds and waves. It was 
impossible to get anything like a regular meal. A 
fire could not be lighted. Biscuit was what the crew 
lived on, and that was so sodden by the salt water, 
that if all the fresh-water casks had been started, the 
consumers of it would have gone mad with thirst 
As things were, they suffered terribly, since so much 
of the fresh water had been lost that they had to be 
put on very short allowance. 

An attempt was made to eat raw salt meat, but 
it produced thirst so excruciating that it was soon 
given up. Some of the men having tried to get to 
the rum, the captain knocked in the heads of most 
of the casks, and swore that he would knock in the 
heads of the remainder if any further attempt were 
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made to tap them clandestinely. The majority of the 
crew — ^who had no desire to be drowned while drunk 
— ^being thus in fear of losing the little stimulant on 
which they depended for support and comfort under 
their arduous labours, kept a jealous watch thence- 
forth on their rascally comrades. They could have 
sea-sodden biscuit ad libitum ; but that was a licence 
of which they did not care to avail themselves largely. 
The little weak rum and water served out to them 
from time to time was the treat to which they looked 
forward. 

In order to keep up brisk pumping, relays relieved 
one another at the pumps so rapidly that those who 
could keep their legs at all could only take rest in 
very brief snatches ; and since to give up work in 
most cases was tantamount to being left to die, men 
struggled on until they dropped. They pumped until 
even their hard hands were raw. 

Poor little Jackson soon dropped. He would have 
died as soon as he dropped if it had not been for 
Charlie. He got the poor little fellow's rations for 
him, and made him as comfortable as possible in his 
miserable bunk. 

It was not for long. Whimpering for his far-off 
mother, against whose wishes he had been sent to sea, 
the weakling died. 

Charlie reported his death to the captain, who 
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went below into the boys' cabin, for form's sake, to 
see the corpse, and then said — 

"Wrap his blanket round the poor little beggar, 
and pitch him overboard. Else, mayhap, we shall 
have to eat him." 

Charlie was little Jackson's undertaker, and only 
mourner on board ship. 

Soon afterwards the weather moderated, jury 
rigging was set up, and a makeshift rudder shipped. 
The sky cleared, observations were taken, and, 
Madeira being the nearest land, sail was made for it, 
and in a day or two, the pumps still going vigorously, 
the " Kate " brought up off FunchaL 




CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE FLYING FIENDS. 

HE "Kate "had been so strained and gener- 
ally battered about, that whilst she was 
being repaired, it was necessary to house 
all the ship's company ashore. Skipper and mates, 
dreading a wigging from the owner, did not relish this 
arrangement, but neither men nor boys had the slight- 
est objection to it. 

They had nothing to do, and could buy, or get 
given to them, grapes, oranges, figs, bananas, citrons, 
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peaches, apricots, etc, and all kinds of delicious pre- 
served fruits, and, instead of not the best of rum, they 
could drink first-rate wine. The ''Kate" — a good 
deal of her cargo having been thrown overboard to 
lighten her — took in sundry pipes to ripen on her re- 
newed voyage to Barbadoes. This, however, is 
anticipating matters ; she had to stay for weeks at 
Madeira in the shipwrights' hands. Meantime the 
crew roamed about pretty much at their pleasure, 
staring at the negroes and mulattoes, the sword-bear- 
ing footmen, the priests and the friars, and the bare- 
necked young ladies walking two and two to church, 
like school-girls or Noah's Ark animals. They strolled 
into the gilt churches, and stared at the gaudy pictures, 
and the gold and silver plate, and the corpses dressed 
as if for a party. They peeped through unglazed 
lattices into cool bare rooms. They wandered through 
sweet-scented woods, cornfields, orchards, vineyards, 
and sugar plantations, and envied the owners of the 
villas that peeped out from the verdure like birds' 
nests. They sometimes got into rows, and had to 
fight against hot temper and cold steel with brawny 
English fists. They saw more than one murder com- 
mitted to add to the number of dagger-like crosses, 
hung with wreaths of amaranth, plucked close at hand, 
with which the island was dotted. As none of them 
had been in Madeira before, everything was new to 
them, and they had a good time of it 
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The skipper, however, fumed over the expensive 
delay, and tried hard to make a little profit somehow 
or other. Not being able to do any trade in Madeira 
proper, he chartered a little local craft, loaded her 
with sundries from the " Kate," manned her with his 
apprentices, and started to see whether he could do 
any business at Puerto Santo. He disposed of his 
goods to advantage there, and took In a return cargo, 
purchased very cheaply, of live stock, gum, and wax. 
Scarcely, however, was he outside the then deserted 
roads, when a pirate, a latteen-sailed xebec, which had 
been lurking on the look-out for richer prey, but had 
been disappointed, pounced upon his little lugger like 
a cat upon a mouse. The xebec was most miscella- 
neously manned — negroes. Moors, Arabs, and members 
of almost every European nationality, pure and 
mongrel. The live stock was welcome to them, as 
they were short of provisions, but they were dis- 
appointed with the cargo, and demanded in their ill- 
temper that the English skipper and his boys should 
at once walk the plank. Suddenly it struck Charlie 
that he had seen the captain of the pirate before— a 
dried-up little man. 

He looked again, and then walked up to the 
captain, and said : — " Captain Le Perdu, Fm Charlie 
Chudleigh, wrecked with thee in the 'Pixy.'" 

" Ah, my boy," answered the captain, " do not speak 
of dat. Dat ruin me. My good craft lost, and my 
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goods, and my good men. Den I take to de vild vays. 
Not von hair, dough, of your head shall be touched." 

Charlie pleaded so earnestly for the lives of his 
captain and messmates, that Le Perdu consented to 
liberate them as soon as he had unloaded the lugger, 
if he found that he could do so without danger to him- 
self) stipulating, however, that Charlie must stay with 
him, at least for the present. 

'* I have not von frien* on board dis sheep," he 
said ; "but I am good sailor, and my bite is vorse dan 
my bark. Dey fear me, and dey cannot do vidout 
me* If de man-of-var take us, I vill clear zou, my 
leetle boy." 

Xebec and lugger steered for Isla Deserta, where 
the cattle were landed and slaughtered, some for 
salting and some for immediate consumption. Captain 
Le Perdu gave his men plenty of wine and grog to 
wash their fresh meat down with, and bade the English 
captain avail himself of the confusion of the banquet, 
and start away with his two elder apprentices in his 
lightened lugger. The xebec afterwards cruised 
about the Cape de Verde Islands, on the look-out for 
outward-bound East Indiamen about to put in for 
water, fresh meat, poultry, vegetables, fruit, etc. She 
took one with a large number of Spanish dollars on 
board her, and within twenty-four hours passengers 
and crew were corpses. A homeward-bound ship, 
with gold-dusty jewels, and shawls, and cloth, and silks 
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of costly tissue, included in her cargo, was also taken, 
and those on board her were doomed to the same 
horrid fate. Charlie was more than a year in the 
pirate, and his soul sickened at the sight of the 
atrocities which her crew committed. I will not 
sicken my readers by even hinting at any more of 
them. Le Perdu took care that Charlie should not 
be forced to take any part in them ; he kept the boy 
simply for attendance on himself; still, he could 
plainly see that Charlie was devouring his heart 

" Ah, my leetle boy," he said sadly to him one day, 
" I vish I let zou go vid de rest I have no frien', but 
I vish I let zou go vid de rest. For me turn honest 
man, it is impossible, but zou should not live vid de 
rascal, de bloody rascal. I vill let zou go at my 
soonest possible." 

Le Perdu could see no harm in smuggling, but, as 
soon as his fit of desperation at the loss of his vessel 
was past, he had regretted mixing himself up with 
pirates, and his distaste to his vile life had increased 
since he had had Charlie with him. He was often 
very moody ; he drank to excess when he was chas- 
ing a ship ; to nerve himself for the awful scenes that 
would follow, he tossed off rum and gfunpowder by 
the pannikinful. 

Dead men may tell no tales, but the xebec did not 
capture all the ships she chased ; and when she did 
take a ship, some of the crew sometimes escaped. 
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Complaints of the depredations and barbarities 
which these villains — the " Flying Fiends " was the 
name they went by amongst British seamen — ^were 
guilty of on the north-west coast of Africa became so 
loud as well as so deep, that the Admiralty commis- 
sioned two specially fast corvettes, the " Lynx " and 
the " Greyhound," to hunt the xebec down. 

Professional emulation, honest indignation, and hope 
of rich prize-money, conspired to make their respective 
officers and crews most eager in the chase. The seas 
in which she had been cruising became too hot for 
the xebec. Le Perdu told his men that they must 
slip away as soon as they could, and in the meantime, 
until the scent had cooled, must lie by in their head- 
quarters. 

This hiding-place was a lonely cheese-shaped little 
island, with an apparently iron-bound coast; but 
there was an opening in the wall of rock — although one 
head so far overlapped the other, that the opening was 
undiscoverable at a distance — ^which led into a snug 
little, almost circular, silver-sanded harbour. From 
the tops of the stern cliffs, the land sloped downwards 
like a cup, and a very lovely land it was. 

Two or three silvery little streams, leaping here 
and there in tiny cascades, tinkled down to the har- 
bour, along whose shores grew cocoa-nut palms. The 
hollow was covered in some places with springy, 
velvet-like turf, and in others with lush green grass. 
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and dotted with trees like a park. It bore in abund- 
ance, yams, bananas, figs, pomegranates, papaws, 
custard apples, and water melons. The island swarmed 
with birds, — partridges, quails, guinea-fowl, doves, 
pigeons, and flamingoes, and the harbour and the sea 
outside swarmed with fish and turtle. 

Laid up in store here the pirates had a great deal 
of costly property, but as they were not able to dis- 
pose of it, it was of no use to them, except for pur- 
poses which far commoner material would have 
served more conveniently. 

The island may seem like a paradise to you, but 
the Flying Fiends made a hell of it, through their 
brutal revelry and raving strifes. One day, a boat 
that had been fishing in the harbour slipped outside, 
and as it slipped in again, it was sighted by a vessel, 
which, unseen by the boat's crew, had just rounded 
the north-west headland of the island. This was the 
" Lynx," and soon after the " Greyhound " came bound- 
ing up, for, to make sure of their prey, the corvettes 
were now hunting in couple. 

That night each ship sent a boat, with muffled 
oars, up the inlet, to reconnoitre. The report was 
that the xebec was anchored inside, and that after 
their night's revelling on shore, rather more than half 
of the pirates had gone on board, leaving their com- 
rades to sleep on land. 

Each ship instantly got out her boats, with bow- 
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guns and armed crews, and sent them up the inlet, 
with muffled oars, as before. They were discovered, 
however, before they reached the pirate, which opened 
a deadly fire upon them. They returned it, and then, 
one batch of boats proceeding to cut off the pirates 
on shore, the crews of the others attempted to 
board. 

After a desperate struggle, they succeeded, and 
then followed a desperate hand-to-hand fight. Find- 
ing that the men-of-war's men were getting the better 
of it, a desperado went below and fired the powder- 
magazine, blowing himself and most of his comrades 
and very many of the boarders into eternity. 

The pirates on shore fought desperately, but, being 
fewer in number, they were more easily mastered. 
Just as an officer was about to cut him down, Le 
Perdu called out — 

" Let me speak — den kill me fast as you like. Dis 
leetle boy " — pointing to Charlie — " is not von of us, 
but my prisoner against his vill. Now kill me quick, 
s'il vous plait." 

" Nay, nay ; Til not stain my sword with thy foul 
blood, thou vermin — thou shalt live to swing," answered 
the officer, and he pinioned him. 

When they had bound their prisoners, buried their 
comrades, and pitched the dead pirates not already 
floating there into the sea to feed the sharks, the 
sailors emptied the pirates' cache^ and then, with their 

u 
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prize-cargo and prisoners equally divided, the corvettes 
sailed for Portsmouth. 

To Charlie's great astonishment, the officer who 
had taken Le Perdu turned out to be his old friend, 
Lieutenant Griffin. As first luff of the " Greyhound," 
he had distinguished himself a great deal more than 
when he had sole command of the " Crasher." Charlie 
went home in his ship, and he was as kind to him as 
he could be ; but the pirates proper did not lie on 
roses. ** What was the good of paying any particular 
attention to bloodthirsty scoundrels, who were sure to 
swing if they did get to their journey's end ?" the men- 
of-war's men seemed to reason. 

Besides Le Perdu, only six reached Spithead alive. 
Mr. Billington, and the captain and several of the 
crew of the " Kate," which had been to Barbadoes and 
back, came over from Southampton to speak for 
Charlie, and he easily got off. Le Perdu and the 
others were hanged in chains. 

His last words to Charlie were — 

" Good-bye, my leetle boy. Mon Dieu ! dat I had 
die vid my ' Pixy.' Ah, de capitaine catch me, but 
not catch her, tank God 1" 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

CHARLIE GETS TO THE WEST INDIES. 

ISTRESS MILLICENT and Julia thought 
that Charlie had led a prodigiously adven- 
turous life, not merely for a boy but for any 
one of any age, when he sailed in the " Kate." When 
he returned to Southampton, after his cruisings in 
the xebec, they made such a hero of him that ex- 
asperated, common-sensical Mr. Billington gladly 
availed himself of the circumstance that the " Kate " 
was about to start for Barbadoes again, to bundle 
Master Charlie off to sea once more. 

Nothing of any moment occurred on the voyage. 
The captain, Adams, and Tompkins really did not 
like Charlie any better than they had done before, 
but as he had saved their lives, they could not, in 
common decency, persecute him a3 had once been 
their custom. The worst he had to bear from them 
was a sneering compliment from the ill-conditioned 
Adams, on the unexpected advantages to be derived 
from having been brought up with ruffians. Low, 
gently undulating Barbadoes at last was sighted, and 
a lemon-skinned pilot came off in a boat, pulled by 
black men, and steered the "Kate" between the 
lovely but lethal coast reefs which fortify a great 
part of the coast of the island. 
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Barbadoes seemed a dull kind of place to Charlie, 
after Madeira. He had seen plenty of negroes and 
sugar-canes there, and a good deal besides. In 
Barbadoes the bearded fig-trees and the ever-bubbling 
pool, sending out gas that flames when a lighted 
match is plunged in it, were the only natural 
curiosities that struck him. In Madeira, moreover, 
he had not been frizzled up like an overdone rasher, 
and the " chiggers " had not got into his feet. 

But Charlie was destined to see some exciting 
scenes in Barbadoes. 

The attorney of the estate whose sugar and rum 
the " Kate " was shipping, invited the captain to ride 
over and spend a day or two with him. Having 
taken a fancy to the lad, he invited Charlie also. 
This did not please the captain, but he could not 
very well refuse his host. 

The captain and Charlie started from Bridgetown 
in the evening, and after two or three hours' ride, the 
latter part by moonlight, reached Reay's, as the 
plantation was called, and sat up till late, on the 
verandah, sipping sangaree, and listening to the wail- 
ing and laughing songs that came from the negroes' 
huts. 

At sunrise an old negress brought Charlie some 
delicious coffee, and afterwards he had a deliciously 
cooling and bracing bath, in water which the sun had 
not had time to warm, and then, mounting the nag 
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provided for him, in the airiest of costume, he rode 
with the attorney over the estate. 

When the sun began to beat unpleasantly hot 
upon their heads and backs, they returned to break- 
fast, and found the captain, who had been smoking 
ever since they had been away, but had not by so 
doing dulled his appetite, grumbling at the time they 
had been absent. 

He recovered such good temper as he was capable 
of, when the breakfast had, so to speak, been got 
fairly under way. It was something like a breakfast — 
coffee, iced claret, salt fish and fresh fish, land crabs 
and land oysters, turtle and beefsteaks, fowls curried 
,and uncurried, the hottest of red-pepper pods, the 
greenest of burning fantastic-looking pickles, yams, 
cocoanuts, plantains, rice, oranges, forbidden fruit, 
bananas, exquisite marmalade, and luscious jellies. 
Most conscientiously did the captain try to taste 
— to do a good deal more than taste — everything 
on the table; and Charlie was astonished to find 
how much he could eat and drink of a meal, whose 
linked sweetness was long drawn out, because it was 
known that there were long hours of tedium to 
follow. 

By means of smoke, and frequent ladlings from a 
big bowl, swathed in a wet cloth, in which floated 
discs of lemon, these hours were got through, and 
then came evening and jocund festivity once more. 
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The next day was a very different one. Shortly 
after midnight a sultry heat set in that made Charlie 
toss and tumble until he had torn his mosquito 
curtains, and then fresh misery was added to that 
caused by the oppressive tenjperature of the hushed, 
brooding air. 

When the old negress brought him his coffee, she 
said — 

" Berry bad night, leetle buckra massa ; wuss to 
come, me tink." 

There was no refreshment to be got from the more 
than lukewarm water of the bath. 

A copper-coloured cloud covered the greater part 
of the sky ; the rest was leaden-hued. Ere long the 
copper-coloured cloud grew ragged, cloudlets torn 
from its fringe were whisked across th<e leaden vault 
like dirty rags, and then the distant sea was seen to 
leap up and fall in foaming fury, the unchained winds 
rushed out with a wild howl of joy, and before them 
rushed storm after storm of deluging rain, as if the 
windows of heaven were all opened. Children, 
women, men, were blown down, huts were blown 
down, trees were blown down. 

The house shivered and rocked ; crash — crash — 
in spite of shutters, all the windward windows were 
blown in. The roof was whisked off and carried far 
away like a Panama hat. In an instant floors and 
furniture were drenched. Five minutes afterwards. 
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the house went bodily, not a wall was left standing 
upright throughout the whole estate, and those that 
adjoined it were in as sorry a plight. Under the 
ruins, under fallen trees, and in the open, killed by 
the force with which the wind had dashed them to 
the ground, corpses lay about in scores. Survivors 
crouched in half-flooded cellars, striving in vain to 
shelter themselves from the downpouring deluge, ex- 
pecting that, tefore the day was over, they would be 
either drowned or buried alive. 

And when, at last, they crawled forth from their 
wretched asylums, what was there to see } Wreck 
on all sides, and crops beaten to the ground. Under 
these circumstances, the captain and Charlie did not 
prolong their stay at Reay's. They could do no 
good ; they were in the way ; and the captain 
wanted to learn what had become of his ship. 

They found more ruin and misery at Bridgetown. 

Buildings had tumbled down like card houses 
before a blast from the billows, ships had sunk or 
been driven on shore, rich men had become bank- 
rupts, poor men were starving, corpses lay putrefying 
in the sun. 

The " Kate " was one of the vessels that had 
ridden out the storm, and >yhen Charlie went into his 
little cabin, the dog-hole, after the roofless wretched- 
ness he had witnessed,- seemed for the first time, to 
him a cosy home. 
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The general distress detained the "Kate" for 
weeks at Bridgetown, and during that time Charlie 
saw more appalling sights. Famine struck down 
many whom the hurricane had spared, and then came 
pestilence, slaying by noonday and walking in dark- 
ness, unweariedly destructive. 

The dead lay about, with none to bury them — 
mangled by swine — adding fresh pollution to the 
already poisoned air. At last the " Kate " was almost 
ready to sail, and her crew rejoiced at the thought 
of escaping from their pest-house prison. 

A few days before that appointed for the ship's 
departure, the Captain sent Charlie to Reay's on 
business. 

On the road up, and on his arrival at the planta- 
tion, with its patched-up buildings, he was struck 
with the difference between the demeanour of the 
negroes and their behaviour on the occasion of his 
former visit. Instead of being light-hearted and 
obliging, they were sullen and scowling. Their black, 
lowering faces looked like thunder-clouds before they 
burst in storm. There was a strangely conscious 
look in the faces of the house-slaves, mingled in 
some cases with a look of suppressed triumph, and, 
in fewer, with one of frightened, regretful shame — at 
least, so it seemed to Charlie. The attorney and his 
wife did not appear to notice anything out of the 
common. They were as kind as ever, and almost as 
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cheerful as ever. They pitied themselves and the 
poor coloured folk, on account of the sufferings they 
had recently undergone, but seemed to think that the 
worst was past — that bright days were in store for 
the island. 

Charlie did not feel re-assured when, on his way 
to bed, the old negress already mentioned gave him 
a pitying look and said — 

" Why you come to-night, leetle buckra massa } " 

He had not been in bed an hour, when she came 
into his room in a great state of agitation. 

"Ole Dinah kent sleep," she said. "Dinah lub 
missis and de piccaninnies. Wake up, leetle buckra 
massa. Moon soon come up. When de moon come 
up, our people kill all de white folk — cut deir droat 
like de sheep, stick dem like de pig. Niggers most 
asleep now, but wake up when de moon come up, and 
de conch sound. You go wake massa, and missis, and 
piccaninnies, and tell dem — dere, dat door toder end 
o' verandy. Niggers see old Dinah go, dey kill me ; 
tink nuffink if dey see leetle buckra massa go. 

Charlie hurried on his clothes, and woke the 
attorney. He was very much astonished at his 
little guest's news, but thought it well to rouse his 
wife and children. Whilst they were dressing, he 
called up, as quietly as he could, the few other white 
folks about the place — ^book-keepers, coopers, and so 
on, and gave them arms. The small buckra party 
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barricaded themselves, as well as they could, in the 
room they thought they could best defend, and with 
muskets loaded, primed, and placed in position, in 
the loop-holes they had left for firing in their fortifi- 
cations, they waited for the rising of the moon. The 
attorney's wife was armed as well as Charlie. Sure 
enough, as the moon- came up, a conch sounded, 
many conchs broke the hush of the cool night air — 
the servile insurrection was not confined to Reay's. 

Up came the Reay's hands in a howling mob— 
the once grinning, subservient niggers, fierce as so 
many fiends. When they found that their intended 
victims had somehow obtained warning, they made a 
savage onslaught on the room in which the whites 
were assembled. Volley after volley drove them 
back. 

Again they came on, to be again repulsed, but as 
they went they swore they would come back with 
firewood to burn down the house. 

The attorney, thereupon, thought it would be 
advisable to draw off his forces, and attempt an 
escape to Bridgetown. The uncertain light of the 
just-risen moon would give a better chance of this 
than the broad blaze of tropical sunshine. On 
reaching the stables, he found that some of the horses 
and mules had been taken away, the rest had had 
their throats cut, or been hamstrung. 

On foot, therefore, his party had to make their 
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way to Bridgetown. The negroes being up on all 
sidesj they had frequently to go into hiding, often 
escaping by the mere skin of their teeth. 

Fearful retribution avenged this rising of the 
blacks. The redcoats were let loose upon them. 
Civilians banded themselves together, hunted them 
with dogs, shot them down, and strung them up like 
vermin. 

When, at last, the " Kate " sailed from Barbadoes 
she left a shambles behind her. 



CHAPTER XLVI 
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HE end of Charlie's apprenticeship was 
drawing near, and yet he had only paid 
one or two visits to the Forest. He had 
taken all his friends in and about the Forest plenty 
of presents when he did visit it, but so far as Letty 
was concerned, these had given no pleasure. She 
was too shy or proud to talk of the fine cousin of 
Southampton any longer, but it was plain that Letty 
believed that Charlie loved Julia better than herself. 
Sooth to say, Letty's belief was not altogether 
unreasonable. When Charlie was ashore, he might 
have visited the Forest much more frequently had it 
not been for the delight which he took in his cousin's 
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company. Julia had no objection to being thought 
an exceedingly nice girl, as kind and clever as she 
was handsome, and, though she did not say so, she 
thought Charlie an exceedingly nice and good-looking 
young fellow ; whilst Mistress Millicent, whose heart 
was set on making a match between the cousins, did 
everything in her power to throw them together. 

Mr. Billington, on the other hand, did all in his 
power to keep them apart, and once upon a time, 
towards the end of his apprenticeship, as I have said, 
when Charlie came home from sea, he found that 
Julia was married and settled in the north of Eng- 
land. Mistress Millicent protested with tears that 
her nephew had most shamefully forced her darling 
Ju to take a husband distasteful to her, but Charlie 
indignantly declared that, that was all nonsense — 
that no woman in England could be forced to marry 
unless she wanted to be forced. He took Julia's 
chain and locket from his neck, ground them under 
his heel and dashed them into the fire. Instead of 
that false locket he instantly put on his half of the six- 
pence he had broken with Letty, suspended from a 
chain of brand new Guinea gold. The next day he 
was summoned to start for the Tower on the Tor at 
once, if he would see his grandfather alive. He was 
deeply grieved to hear of the old man's approaching 
end, and yet before he started he took care to pack 
up for Letty, besides a careful selection from the 
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miscellaneous gifts he had bought for presentation 
at large, the choice souvenirs he had purchased 
specially for Julia. 

The first person he saw in Foxearth was Dr. 
Bowles, more rotund and rubicund than ever. 

" ni drive thee over, Charlie, lad," said the doctor. 
" Mayhap, we may be yet in time." 

They were but just in time. The old man's filmy 
eyes brightened for an instant when he saw that his 
stalwart,, rollicking, but no longer rough grandson 
had hastened to his death-bed. He gave him such 
blessing as such lips could frame, he bequeathed to 
him verbally all that he possessed, and then he died. 

The most valuable portion of Craske Chudleigh's 
bequest was the oaken chest. Out of its golden, 
but not very glittering contents, Charlie gave his 
grandfather such a funeral as Carlax churchyard 
had not seen within living memory. But in the oak 
coffer there were things far more precious to Charlie 
than guineas — brooches, rings, and other relics of 
his mother. 

Dame Torrington and Jim were not present at 
their old (as neighbourhood was reckoned in the 
Forest) next-door neighbour's funeral. They had 
both been dead for a year or two, and the good 
Linseys, of Millbrook, had given Letty a home. 

Charlie rode over to see her. 

The untenanted hut on the Waste was crumbling 
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into ruins. Other things were very different from 
what they had been when Charlie and Letty rode 
together with their yarn to the little water-worked 
cloth-mill. 

Charlie overtook Black Joe, and the grim keeper, 
now somewhat bent and grizzled, was quite respectful 
to the young sailor — little did he think that he had 
chased him as a boy — mounted on a handsome nag, 
and dressed in mourning good enough for any squire. 

Half of the quarrymen were new hands. When 
Charlie rode into the quiet little market square of 
Millbrook, he saw that there was a new name under 
the old sign of the old inn. As he rode into the 
inn-yard to put up his horse, he remembered that 
bright morning on which he had followed the waggon 
out of the little town, and his surprise at seeing 
Tom Teem's face peeping between the hind curtains 
of the tilt ; but poor Tom had not been heard of in 
or about the Forest for many a month. 

But Letty was Charlie's greatest surprise; she 
had grown quite a woman, and under Mistress 
Linsey's surveillance, though strict, yet kindly, 
almost a " lady." Charlie was vexed at first to find 
all her forest freedom gone, and yet he could not 
help thinking, the next minute, how much better a 
wife she would make for him, turned rich and 
"respectable," than if she had continued a wild 
forest filly. 
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Letty, however, behaved as if all their previous 
sweethearting had been the most babyish of child's 
play. She spoke kindly when the conversation 
turned on the death of old Craske, but froze up into 
indifference or disdain when Charlie ventured on 
any approach to lover's talk. She tossed her head 
when she heard of Mistress Julia's marriage, as who 
should say, " Oh, that's the reason of your coming 
here, is it ? But you are greatly mistaken, my fine 
gentleman, if you think that I am going to play 
second fiddle to any one." She at first refused to 
accept any of Charlie's fine presents, and when she 
had at last been prevailed upon to accept some of 
the finest, she showed so little gratitude that Mr. 
and Mrs. Linsey — you may be sure that sly Master 
Charlie had taken care to propitiate them with gifts, 
which the simple old souls believed had been 
selected abroad especially for them, and therefore 
were very proud of, and grateful for — both gave 
Miss Letty a chiding. Mistress Linsey downright 
scolded her; Mr. Linsey 's reproof consisted in his 
mellowly-murmured remonstrance — " Nay, nay, lass, 
'tis not fair to the young fellow." 

Charlie and Letty got on better, although not at 
starting, after they had been left to themselves. 
Letty first began to look kindly on her admirer 
again when she found how splendidly Charlie's half 
of the homely sixpence she had split with him had 
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been suspended. Before the young folks parted, 
they were regularly betrothed lovers. Letty had 
consented to marry Charlie as soon as he had 
attained his majority, and built a nest for her, some- 
where or other in the world. With a light heart 
Charlie set out for Southampton once more. 

Mistress Millicent at once recognised the trinkets 
old Craske had left Charlie. 

"There, nephew," she exclaimed, triumphantly, 
when she exhibited them to Mr. Billington, " whose 
are those ? " 

" Humph," he answered, " they were my sister^s 
sure enough. Ill not deny that this young chap 
may be my nephew, as thou sayest, but for all that 
Fm main glad he's not like to be my son-in-law. 
His mother broke my mother's heart, and then his 
scoundrel of a father broke hers, and serve her right 
This young fellow hath not gone wrong yet, but 
there's no telling when bad blood may break out" 

Mr. Billington spoke in a kinder tone to Charlie. 

" So, youngster," he cried, " it seems thou art my 
nephew. Well, had I known it sooner, I could not 
have done better for thee. Mayhap, I should have 
done worse, for — but of that I will say nought to 
thee. That first money of thy grandfather's I have 
turned over and over again for thee at good interest, 
and, an' thou wilt, I will do the same by this second 
windfall. Then, when thou'rt of age, there'll be a 
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little fortune for thee to trade with on thine own 
account, if thou art still minded to follow the sea. 
If not, thou canst put it into our house here, and 
share according to thy principal and work. And 
now, my lad, Td have thee take this letter to our 
agent at Portsmouth. It must go at once, and by a 
safe hand." 




CHAPTER XLVIL 

MORE ADVENTURES. 

HARLIE delivered the letter, and, the agent 
being away from home, was told to call for 
an answer in the evening. On his way to 
the agent's house he was knocked down by the press- 
gang, and hurried on board a receiving hulk. 

In vain he protested that he was not out of his 
apprenticeship, and asked the officer who had cap- 
tured him to write to his uncle. Next morning he 
was drafted on board a frigate which had been com- 
missioned for some time, but had not previously been 
able to obtain her complement of men. One reason 
for this was that her captain was a notorious tartar, 
known far and wide by the nickname of " Old-skin- 
'em-alive." A very motley crew he got at last — a 
flock of gaol-birds among them. 

Charlie, however, who was a well- grown, active 

X 
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young fellow, as strong and as useful as an adult 
A B., was rated a maintop man, and put into a mess 
with some hearty, genuine salts ; and when he had 
smothered, with a sailor's philosophical power of 
adapting himself to circumstances, his vexation at 
having been kidnapped into His Majesty's service, 
he would have got on very well on board the "Growler," 
if it had not been for the overbearing conduct of the 
officers. From the captain downwards, they were 
all tyrants ; some of the worst, and the worst to bear, 
being the youngest of the midshipmen. Charlie had 
hard work to command his temper when ordered 
about and bullied by these saucy, ignorant little 
shrimps. 

The boatswain and his mates were as bad as the 
commissioned officers and the young gentlemen. 
They drove those whom they called the land-lubbers 
about like slaves — made their waking lives a hell on 
earth, or rather water, to them, and laid their ropes' 
ends across the shoulders of old sailors also in a way 
which was far more free than welcome, if they did 
not tumble out of their hammocks the very instant 
the cry of "All hands ahoy !" was raised. 

One of Charlie's messmates, a thorough sailor, who 
previously had borne an exceptionally good character, 
was struck by the boatswain without the slightest 
cause. 

Being a hot-tempered Welshman, he knocked the 
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boatswain down, and when the boatswain got up and 
again struck him, he again knocked him down. 

Thereupon Griffiths was put in irons, and placed 
under the guard of a marine. Meantime, the captain 
having sentenced him to a brutal flogging, the grat- 
ing was rigged, and the officers dressed themselves 
in full uniform. *' All hands ahoy to witness punish- 
ment !" echoed along the ship ; officers and men 
mustered in their places, and Griffiths was marched 
up to the grating by two marines. His shirt was 
taken off) and he was bound to the hatch hand and 
foot The boatswain's mates stood ready with their 
horrid wired cats, and at the captain's command laid 
on until their arms ached, and the perspiration 
poured down their bronzed faces — until their victim's 
brawny back was a mangled mass of raw flesh, 
streaming with blood. 

Not a cry, not a moan did he utter, but ever and 
anon his face gave a ghastly twitch, and he bit flat 
the bullet in his mouth. 

The men's faces gloomed so sullenly that both 
officers and marines looked anxious, and stood in 
readiness to draw or level their weapons in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

At last the punishment was over. Griffiths was 
released, and walked away, staining the milk-white 
deck planks with his blood, and the crew, almost 
stirred up to mutiny, were piped back to work. 
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After a time Griffiths*s back healed, but his heart 
never. All the years he had been at sea, he had 
never been flogged before ; and he thought himself 
degraded in the sight of all men. He went through 
his duties in a dreamily mechanical kind of way, but 
scarcely ever spoke to any one. 

One evening, in the dusk of the second dog-watch, 
when a merchant vessel was crossing the " Growler's " 
bows, Griffiths suddenly exclaimed to Charlie, " I'll 
chance it, mate/' and running up the rigging, leaped 
over the side. 

Charlie was in the rigging almost as soon as his 
messmate, and saw him, through his foot having 
slipped, strike his head against the main chains, and 
sink, apparently stunned, into the sea. 

Others had seen him, and raised a shout of " Man 
overboard ! " whilst Charlie plunged into the water, 
dived, and brought up a corpse. 

Poor Griffiths's dead body, shrouded in canvas, 
with a cannon ball fastened to the heels, and palled 
with the English flag, had for its bier the very grat- 
ing at which he had been flogged. 

Next day all hands were mustered to witness his 
funeral, as they had seen his punishment. 

Part of the Burial Service was mumbled ; then 
came an abrupt, more solemn-sounding "Lufi*!" 
Her canvas flapped as the frigate was brought up to 
the wind. More words were mumbled. The corpse 
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was tilted into the sea with a sullen splash and 
plunge. The sails filled again. On cantered the 
frigate, and soon Griffiths was missed by no one but 
his widow and orphans. 

About a week afterwards a sail was sighted bear- 
ing right down upon the '* Growler " — a suspicious- 
looking sail. 

The captain seized his speaking trumpet. "Silence 
fore and aft/' he bellowed, and then hailed the look- 
outs. 

Soon came down the answers. 

"Foreign ship-o'-war, sir. Large frigate. She's 
hoisted French colours." 

The Frenchman was much larger and more heavily- 
armed than the " Growler," but up ran her English 
colours, defiantly. 

" All hands clear for action," was the blood-stirring 
command. Fife and drum struck up; bulkheads 
were struck down ; cannon were loaded ; pistols, 
pikes, cutlasses, powder, and grog were served out. 
Marines were posted to shoot down the enemy, ^md 
midshipmen to shoot down skulkers. 

But there were no skulkers on board the " Growler." 
For the first time throughout the cruise, officers and 
men, in the presence of a common foe, felt like 
brethren. 

Nearer and nearer ranged the ships, and at last 
the fiery storm flashed out with its dread following 
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thunder, now on the larboard, now on the starboard, 
as the wearing ships delivered their broadsides in 
turn. Shot sang through the air, tore canvas into 
rags, snapped spars and cordage like rotten twigs 
and thread, plunged crashing and splintering into 
timber, carried off heads and limbs like feathers, 
crushed stalwart chests like nuts. The decks ran 
with blood ; here and there it stagnated in pools 
above the sodden planks. The air was dark and 
stifling. Where they could be seen, sweat, smoke, 
blood, and excitement had made men's faces look 
like those of fiends. Shouts of rage from unseen 
combatants, cries and groans of agony from unseen 
sufferers, filled the ships with eerie noise. Time 
after time the English flag was shot away ; time after 
time it was replaced ; still it was plain that the little 
" Growler," however pluckily she might fight, had no 
chance of victory. Her men tried to board the over- 
towering Frenchman, but were driven back by the 
heavy odds opposed to them. The " Growler " was 
dismasted ; ere long her rudder went, and she lay 
like a log at the mercy of her foe. French shot 
smashed her sides. Grape, canister, and chain shot 
swept her decks, and poured incessantly through her 
portholes, knocking over her guns, killing the men 
who serv^ them. 

Yet still she would not strike her flag — ^a tattered 
rag, nailed to a shattered staff; she went down fighting. 
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The French ship had been a good deal crippled 
by the obstinate valour of her little antagonist ; she 
managed, however, to pick up some of the "Growler's" 
crew. Charlie was one of the saved, and, with the 
rest, was taken to Brest, whither the frigate sailed for • 
repairs. 

The "Growler" prisoners were not confined at 
Brest, but marched inland, with other English wait- 
ing there, to Rennes. The whole body were marched 
and counter-marched to various places of confinement. 
When their shoes wore out, they were supplied with 
sabots. The north-countrymen amongst them took 
kindly to the clogs, but the south Saxons at first 
were puzzled how to plod on in them. These places 
of confinement were very various — sometimes con- 
vents were turned into prisons. The treatment the 
prisoners received also varied greatly. In some 
places it was tolerably kind, in others very cruel. 
In one place, if the Englishmen quarrelled amongst 
themselves — and common misfortune did not always 
prevent them from indulging in such brawls — the 
French sentries composed the strife by firing in im- 
partially on the whole body of English prisoners. 

At last Charlie was sent to Arras. It was not a 
cheerful confinement. A pound of black bread and 
half-a-pound of gristly meat were served out to each 
prisoner every day. For drink there was rain water, 
not of the sweetest ; for bedding there were bricks, 
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straw changed every three months, and a blanket to 
each two men. The blankets were very much like 
sieves — of the kind which some Benevolent Lending 
Societies give away at last — " when worn they will 
be given to the aged." The English prisoners often 
shivered at night, after they had piled their jackets 
on the top of these precious blankets. When Charlie 
had been about two years at Arras he lost all heart 
and hope, and became half stupid. There seemed 
to be no chance that he would ever be released ; so 
he gnawed away at his rye and tare bread and 
scraggy mutton, drank his water-butt heeltaps, and 
burrowed in his filthy straw, with a kind of dogged 
content But when he had been at Arras three 
years, who should be brought in with a fresh batch 
of English prisoners but Ned Dingley } 

Now, Ned was not vauch per se ; still he roused 
Charlie. He could talk about the old familiar places 
and faces, and he so disgusted Charlie by the depth 
of depression into which he was thrown, that Charlie 
determined to fling off his own, and succeeded. The 
two old acquaintances did one another good ; Charlie 
devised a plan of escape, and Ned helped him to 
carry it out. 

After mastering great difficulties, and running 
many risks, they reached Calais, where, in the night 
time they stole a boat and sailed across to Dover. 

There they were very hospitably received, and 
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although they had landed ragged, half-starved, and 
penniless, they were comfortably clad, well fed, and 
had gold as well as silver money in their pockets, 
when, after many an eleemosynary lift, they reached 
Southampton. 




CHAPTER XLVIII. 

AND LAST. 

DONKEY, it is said, will seldom break 
into a gallop unless he be nearing his 
home, and then his pace is proverbially 
described as being short and sweet So far as 
shortness goes, at any rate, this chapter will re- 
semble a donkey's gallop. 

Charlie found that Mistress Millicent had died, 
leaving her property to be divided between Julia 
and himself. The investments which his uncle had 
made for him with his grandfather's money had 
prospered beyond expectation. Charlie was a capi- 
talist, and as such was admitted a partner in his 
uncle's firm, known thenceforth as Billington and 
Nephew. Charlie took a handsome house in the 
outskirts of Southamptom, and started a yacht, of 
which he made Ned Dingley the sailing master — a 
sinecure appointment when the owner was on board. 
Of course Charlie married Letty, astonishing quiet 
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MiUbrook by the splendour of his nuptials. She had 
waited for him in full confidence that he would come 
back to her, because he had promised to do so. 

For holiday times, he built on the sea-coast of 
the Forest a pretty little country house, appointing 
the Wild Cat his gamekeeper and general out-of* 
doors factotum. 

There he entertained, amongst others, good Mr. 
and Mrs. Linsey, who had retired from business, 
worthy Dr. Bowles, who had retired from practice, 
and Julia and her children. She and her children 
soon became fast friends with Letty and hers. 

Many were the picnics they had in the Forest. 

Perhaps the favourite trysting-place was at the 
foot of the old Tower on the Tor. 



THE END. 
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PAuncx, Anthor of * Christmas at the Beacon,* etc. etc. 

13. The Fiflhexmen of Galilee ; or, Sunday Talks with Papa. By 

Ellxh Pauoui. 

NIMMO'S 

Fooltctg^ 8ro, doih exirti, gUi edges, lUtutratedj price Is, 6d. each. 

1. The Sculptor of Bmges. By Mrs. W. G. Hall. 

2. From Cottage to Gastle; or, Faithftal in little. A Tale 

founded on Fact. Bj M. H., Anthor of *Tke Red Velret Bible,' etc. 

3. Ohxistmas at the Beacon. By Ellen Palmer. 

4. The Sea and the Savages: A Story of Adyentnre. By 

Habou> Lnroour. 

5. The Swedish Singer ; or. The Story of Vanda Bosewdahl. 

By Mrs. W. G. Bail, 

6. My Beantiful Home; or, Lily's Search. By Ohas. Brace. 

7. The Story of a Moss Bose ; or, Bnth and the Orphan 

Famllj. Bj Chablbs Bbucs. 

8. Snmmer Holidays at Silversea. By E. Bosalie Salmon. 

9. Fred Graham's Besdve. By the Anthor of * Mat and Soile.' 

10. "^niton School ; or, Harry Campbell's Bevenge. A Tale. 

By F. S. Wkathxblt. 

11. Grace Harvey and her Cousins. 

12. Blind Mercy; and other Tales. By Gertnide Crockford. 

13. Evan Lindsay. By Margaret Fraser Tytler, Anthor of 'Tales 

of Good and Great Kings,* * Tales of the Great and Brare,' etc 
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Nimmo's One Shilling Favourite Reward Books. 

Demy 18mo, DliiBtntted, doth extra, price Is. each; also In gilt side and edges, 

price Is. 6d. each. 



X. 



2. 



6. 



8. 



The Vioar of Wakefield. 

Poems and Essays. By Ouyrb 
Goldsmith. 
JBsop's Fables, witli In- 

Btructive Applications. By Dr. 

CBOXiXL. 

Bnnyaii's Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress. 
The Tonnff tfan-of-War'e- 

Mon : A Boy's Voyage ronnd the 
World. By Chablu NoBDHOTF. 

The Treaniry of Anecdote : 

If oral and Religions. 

The Boy'i Own Workshop ; 

or, The Toang Carpenters. By 
Jacob Abbott. 

The Life and AdTentnres of 

Robinson Crusoe. 
The History of Bandford 
and Uerton. A Moral and In- 
stmetiye Lesson for Toong 
Persons. 



9. Evenings at Home ; or, The 

Jarenile Budget Opened. Con- 
sisting of a Tariety of Mis- 
oellaneoos Pieces for the 
Instruction and Amusement of 
Tonng Persons. By Dr. Aixiv 
and Mrs. Babbauld. 

10. Unexpected Pleasures; or, 

Left alone in the Holidays. By 
Mrs. 6bob«b C1TPFLB8, Antiior 
of * Norrie Seton,' etc. 

11. The Beauties Of Shakespeare. 

With a General Index by the 
Rot. William Dodd, LL.D. 

12. Gems from ' The Spectator.' 

A Selection firom the most ad- 
mired Writings of Addison and 
Steele. 

13. Bums' Poetical Works. 

With a Complete Glossary. 

14. The Sketch Book. ByWash- 

IKCTOM IbTIMQ. 



*,* The above Series of elegant and usefhl books is specially prepared for the 
entertainment and instruction of young persons. 

llimmo'^ IP^p^tthr ^tli^ious (Silt §00k»« 

ISmo, finely printed on toned paper, handsomely bound in cloth extra, 

price Is. each. 

I. Across the Biver: Twelve Views of Heaven. By Norman 

Maolbod, D.D.; R. W. Hamiltoh, D.D.; Robbbt S. Camdush, D.D.; 
Jambs Hamiltoh, D.D. ; etc. etc. 
a. Bmhlems of Jesus ; or, Illustrations of Emmanuel's Character 

and Work. 

3. Life Thoughts of Eminent Christians. 

4. Comfort for the Desponding ; or, Words to Soothe and Cheer 

TrouSled Hearts. 

5. The Chastening of Love: Words of Consolation for the 

Christian Mourner. By Joskph Pabkxb, D.D., Manchester. 

6. The Cedar Christian, and other Practical Papers. By the Rev. 

Thbodobb L. Cutlbb. 

7. Consolation for Christian Mothers Bereaved of Little Children. 

By A Fbiknd or Moubbbbs. 

8. The Orphan; or. Words of Comfort for the Fatherless and 

Motherless. 

9. Gladdening Streams; or, The Waters of the Sanctuary. A 

Book for Fragments of Time on each Lord's Day of the Tear. 

10. Spirit of the Old Divines. 

11. Choice Gleanings fsxan. Sacred Writers. 

12. Direction in Prayer; or. The Lord's Prayer Illustrated In a 

Series of Expositions. ByPBTiB Gbawt, D.D. 

13. Scripture Imagery. By Peter Grant, D.D. , Author of ' Emblems 

of Jesus,' etc. 



London and Edinburgh, 
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NIMMO'8 ONE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Foolscap 8yo, Oolonred Frontispieces, handsomely bound in cloth, 

Illuminated, price Is. each. 



1. Four Little People and their Friends. 

2. Elizabeth ; or. The Exiles of Siberia. A Tale 

from the French of Madame Ckyrmr. 

3- Panl and Virginia. From the French of 

Bbbnabdin Saint-Piebbb. 

4. Little Threads : Tangle Thread, Golden 

Thread, and Silver Thread. 

Benjamin Franklin, the Printer Boy. 

Barton Todd, and The Tonng Lawyer. 

The Perils of Greatness : The Story of Alez- 



5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 
II. 

13. 
14- 



ander Menadkoff. 

Little Crowns, and How to Win them. By 

Bey. J06EFH A. Oolldeb. 

Great Riches : Nelly Rivers' Story. By Aunt 

Fasht. 

The Right Way, and The Contrast 

The Daisy's First Winter. And other Stories. 

By Habbdet Beeohbb Stowb. 

The Man of the Mountain. And other 

stories. 

Better than Rabies. Stories for the Young, 

niustratiye of Familiar Proverbs. With 62 Illustrations. 

Experience Teaches. And other Stories for 

the Young, Illustratiye of Familiar Proverbs. With 39 Illus- 
trations. 

[ Continued an next page. 
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NIMMO'8 ONE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED 

JUVENILE BOOKS, 

CONTINUED. 

IS- The Happy Recovery. And other Stories for 

the Young. With 26 IIliutrationB. 

i^ Oratitode and Probity. And other Stories 

for the Young. With 21 ninstntions. 

17- The Two Brothers. And other Stories fbr 

the Young. With 18 lUnstrations. 

I& The Tonng Orator. And other Stories for 

the Young. With 9 lUuBtrationB. 

19- Simple Stories to Amnse and Instmot Yoni^g 

Beeden. With niiistrations. 

ao. The Three Friends. And other Stories for 

the Young. With ninstntions. 

31. Sybil's Sacrifice. And other Stories for the 

Yonng. With 12 Dlnstrations. 

28. The Old Shepherd. And other Stories for the 

Yoang. With lUnstntions. 

33* The Tonng Officer. And other Stories for the 

Young. With Illustrations. 

24. The False Heir. And other Stories for the 

Young. With XUnstntions. 

25. The Old Farmhouse ; or, Alice Morton's 

Home. And other Stories. By M. M. Pollabd. 

26. Twyford Hall; or, Rosa's Christmas Dinner, 

and what she did with it. By Chabubb Bbuoqb. 

27. The Discontented Weathercock. And other 

stories for Children. By M. Jonbs. 

28. Oat at Sea, and other Stories. By Two 

Authors. 

29. The Story of Waterloo; or, The Fall of 

Napolbov. 

30. Sister Jane's Little Stories. Edited by Louisa 

LOUOHBOBOUOH. 

31* Uncle John's First Shipwreck; or, the Loss 

of the Brig * Nellie.' By Charles Bruck, Author of * Noble 
Mottoes,* etc. 



London and Edinburgh. 
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NIMMO'S 

NINEPENNY SERIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

In demy 18fito, trt^ lUustrations^ elegantly hound in cloth. 



Tan Bwiefl of Books will be f onnd unequalled for genuine interest and 
▼alne, and it is believed they will be eagerly welcomed by thoughtful 
children of both sexes. Parents may rest assured that each Volume 
teaches some noble lesson, or enforces some valuable truth. 

I. In the Braye Days of Old ; or. The Stoiy of the Spanish 

Armada. For Boys and Girls. 

a. The Lost Bnbj. By the Author of <The Basket of 

Flowers,' etc. 

3. Leslie Boss ; or, Fond of a Lark. By Oharles Braoe. ^ 

4. Hy First and Last Voyage. By Beijjainin Olarke, 

5. Little Katie : A Fairy Story. By Oharles Bmoe. 

6. Being Afiraid. And other Stories for the Tonng. By 

Ohablss Stuabt. 

7. The Toll-Keepers. And other Stories for the Tonng. 

Bv BlDTJAlON OlABKB. 

8. Diok Barfordi A Boy who wonld go down Hill. By 

OHARTiKS BbUOB. 

9. Joan of Aro ; or, The Story of a IToble Life. Written 

for Girls. 

10. Helen Siddal: A Story for Ohildren. By Ellen Palmer. 

1 1. Mat and Sofie s A Story for Boys and Oirls. 

12. Feaoe and War. By the Author of <The Basket of 

FlowerSi' etc. 

13. Ferilons Adventures of a Frenoh Soldier in Algeria. 

14. The Magio Glass ; or, The Seoret of Happiness. 

15. Hawks' Dene : A Tale for Ohildren. By Katharine E. 

Mat. 

16. Little Maggie. And other Stories. By the Author of 

* The Joy of Well-Doing,' etc. etc. 

17. The Brother's Legaoy ; or. Better than Oold. By 

M. M. POLLABD. 

18. The Little Sisters ; or, Jealousy. And other Stories for 

the Toung. By the Author of * Little Tales for Tiny Tots,'eto. 

19. Kate's New Home. By Oeoil Soott, Author of < Ohxysde 

Lyle,* etc. 
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NEW WORKS. 

NEW EDITION OF THE EDINA BURNS. 

In crown 4tOy price 12s. 6d., elegantly bound in cloth, extra gilt 
and gUt edges, also in Turkey morocco antique, rery handsome, 
428., the popular Drawing-room Edition of the 

Poems and Songs by Robert Bums. Willi lUus- 

trations by R. Hebdman, Walleb H. Patok, Sail Bough, 
GousLAT Steell, D. 0. Hill, J. M^hirteb, and other 
eminent Scottish Artists. 

Fifth BdUion. Thirteenth Thousand, 

In demy 8vo, cloth elegant, richly gilt, price 7s. 6d., or in Turkey 

morocco antique, 2l8., 

Things a Lady would Like to Know, concerning 

Domestic Management and Expenditure, arranged for Daily 
Reference. By Henet Soxtthgate, Author of ' Many 
Thoughts of Many Minds,* 'Noble Thoughts in Noble Lan- 
guage,' * Gone Before,' 'The Bridal Bouquet,* etc. etc. 

TiDeyth Thousand. 

In crown Svo, beautifully bound in cloth extra, full of Engravings 
and (Coloured Pictures, price 8s. 6d., or gilt edges price 4s., 

Three Hundred Bible Stories and Three Hundred 

Bible Pictures. A Pictorial Sunday Book for the Young. 

The Excelsior Edition of Shakespeare'*8 Complete Works, 

In large demy Svo, with Steel Portrait and Vignette, handsomely 

bound, price 58., 

Shakespeare's Complete Works. With a Bio- 
graphical Sketch by Mart Oowden Claeke, a Copious 
Glossary, and numerous Illustrations. 

The Excelsior Edition of Whiston's Josephus. 

In large demy Svo, with Steel Portrait and Vignette, handsomely 

bound, price 5s., 

The Whole Works of Flavins Josephus^ the Jewish 

Historian. With Life, Portrait, Notes, Index, etc. 



London and Edinburgh. 



IS 



THE 



WAV ERLEY NOVELS. 



ENTIRELY NE^A/^ EDITION. 



Crovm 8vo, voilh FnmHtpiece and Vignette^ tn elegant toixtpper printed m 
colouriy price Is. each. Alio, in Twenty-tix volumes, cloth extra, ^U 
fiU back, price 2s. per volume; and in Thirteen double volumes, roz- 
iurgh stiffs, gilt top, price Ss. Sd.per volume. 

Edited by the Ber. P. Hatelt Waddbll, LL.D. With Notes, 
Biographio&l and Critical, and a Glossary of Scotch Words and Foreign 
Fhnses for each Koyel. 
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Waverley; or, "Tls Sixty Tears Since.' 
Guy Mannering ; or, The Astrologer. 
The Antiquary. 
Bob Boy. 
Old Mortality. 

The BUudc Dwarf, and A Legend of Montrose. 
The Bride of Lammermoor. 
The Heart of Mid-Lothian, 
lyanhoe : A Bomanee. 
The Monastery. 
The Abbot : A Sequel. 
Kenilworth. 
The Pirate. 

The Fortunes of HigeL 
Peyeril of the Peak. 
Quentin Durward. 
St. Bonan's Well. 
Bedgauntlet. 
The Betrothed. 

The Talisman : A Tale of the Crusaders. 
Woodstock; or, The Cayalier. 
The Fkdr Maid of Perth ; or, St. Valentine's Day. 
Anne of Qeierstein ; or, The Maiden of the Mist 
Count Bobert of Paris. 

The Surgeon's Daughter, and Castle Dangerous. 
The Highland Widow, and my Aunt Margaret's Mirror. 
With an interesting summarized account of the Scott 
Centenary. 



The above may also be had in substantial half-calf bindings. 
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NIMMO'8 NATIONAL LIBRARY. 

In crown 8vo, with Steel Frontispiece and Vignette, handsomely 
bound, cloth extra, price 5s. each ; also in full gilt side, back, 
and edges, price 6s. each. 

Seventh Thomand, 

The English Circumnavigators: The most re- 
markable Voyages round the World by English Sailors. 
(Drake, Dampier, Anson, and Cook's Voyages.) With a 
Preliminary Sketch of their Lives and Discoreries. Edited, 
with Notes, Maps, etc., by David Laino Purves and 
R. Cochrane. 

The Book of Adventure and Peril. A Record of 

Heroism and Endurance on Sea and Lai^d. Compiled and 
Edited by Charles Bruce, Editor of ' Sea Songs and Ballads,' 
* The Birthday Book of Proverbs,' etc. 

The Great Triumphs of Great Men. Edited by 

James Mason. Ulustrated. 

Great Historical Mutinies^ comprising the Story 

of the Mutiny of the * Bounty,' the Mutiny at Spithead and 
the Nore, the Mutinies of the Highland Regiments, and the 
Indian Mutiny, etc. Edited by David Herbert, M. A. 

< 

Famous Historical Scenes from Three Centuries. 

Pictures of eelebrated events from the Beformation to the end 
of the French Revolution. Selected from the works of Standard 
Authors by A. R. Hope Moncrieff. 

The English Explorers ; comprising details of the 

more famous Travels by Mandeville, Bruce, Park, and Living- 
stone. With Map of Africa and Chapter on Arctic Exploration. 

The Book for Every Day; containing an In- 
exhaustible Store of Amusing and Instructive Articles. Edited 
by James Mason. 

The Book of Noble Englishwomen: Lives made 

Illustrious by Heroism, Goodness, and Great Attainments. 
Edited by Charles Bruce. 

A Hundred Wonders of the World in Nature and 

Art, described according to the latest Authorities, and profusely 
Illustrated. Edited by John Small, M. A. 

Other Popular and Standard Volume* in preparation, j 
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ftimmo's Cb0 Sj^tlltitg ^ihoarb ISii^ks* 

FooUot^ 8fO, lUuttraUd^ eUgtmilff bound ta doth extra^ bevtlled board§i 

ffUtbadttmdddtf giUedgeg, price 2t, eaek. 
1. TlM Fur Vortli : BzidanlloBi in tbe Arefele SeglonB. By 

EutBA Kbit Kavi, MJ>. 

a. QacmX Mm of Earopoui Hlstazy. From tlia Beginnliiff of 

the Chrlatlan En till the Present Time. Bj David Pktdb, ICJL 

Sw Tbo Tonng Ken of tlio BlUe. A 8«rlM of Papon, Bio- 

KAj^eel and Sngfeettre. By Rer. Jooph A. Couibr. 

C Tlio Blade and «he Bar : A Book for Tonng Ken. 

& Konarcba of Ooean : Colnmbne and Cook. 

6w UlSi'e OroMes, and How to Keet tbem. By T. 8. Arthur. 

7. A Fattier'e Legacy to tale Danghten, etc. By Dr. Gregory. 

8. Konntaln Patrtota. A Tale of the Befonnatlon In Savoy. 

By ICrik A. S. Okb. 

9. Labonre of Loto : A Tale for the Tonng. By WlniJDred Taylor, 
la Koisdale : A Tele for the Tonng. By Anna K. De longh. 

IL The BtandardrBearer. A Tale of the Ttmes of Ckmetantlne 
the Greet. By Elub Palmul 

18. Jaegnellne. A 8tory of the Beformatton in Holland. By 

Mn. Haxdt (Jarbt GK>ri>ov). 
18. Ailoat and Aehore with 8ir Walter Balelgh. By Kti. Hardy 

(Javbt Gobdov), Author of 'Champions of the Reformation/ etc 

14. DiTandoni of HoUycot ; or, The Mother's Art of Thinking. By 

Mra. JoBHiTOin, Author of * Nights of the Round Table,' ' Clan Albin/ etc. 

"^mmo'B Pomje ani» S^tJgool §Utoar& §00h». 

Foolteap 9vo, nhutrated^ degamHy hound in doth extra^ bevelkd 
ooardt^ giU b€uik and side, gilt edgee^ price 2#. each, 

1. Lame Feiiz. A Book for Boys. By Charles Brace. 

8. Pictnre Leeeona hy the DlTine Teacher ; or, DlnetratlonB of 

the Parablee of our Lord. By Pbtbb Gkabt, D.D. 

8. Nonna : A 8tory of the Days of Julian the Apostate. By EUea 

Palkbb. 

4. Philip Walton; or, Light at Last. By the Author of 'Keta 

Firantz,' etc. 
B, The Kinister*s Daughter, and Old Anthony's WllL Tales for 
the Toung. By M. M. Pollakd, Author of *The Miner's Son,' etc ete. 

8. The Two Sisters. By K. K. Pollard. 

7. A Needle and Thread : A Tale for Girls. By Emma J. Barnes, 

Author of * Faithful and True, or the Mother's Legacy.' 

& Taken Up : A Tale for Boys and Girls. By A. Whymper. 

9. An Earrs Daughter. By K. K. Pollard. 

10. Life at Hartwell ; or, Frank and his FMends. By Katharine 

E. Mat, Author of * Alfred and his Mother/ etc. etc. 

11. Stories Told in a PUherman's Cottage. By EUen Palmer, 

Author of * Nonna,' *The Standard-Bearer,' ete. etc 

12. Kaz Wild, the Kerohant^s Son ; and other Stories for the Toung. 
18. NoUe Kottoes : Pemiliar Talks with Peter Glenvllle on the 

Mottoes of Great Families. By Chakles Bbucb, Author of ' Lame Felix,' etc 

li. Heroes of Charity : Eecords ftom the Llyes of Kerdfhl Ken 

whose Righteousness has not been Forgotten. By Jakes F. Cobb, 
F.R.G.S., Author of * Stories of Success.* etc. 



London and Edinburgh, 
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Sttnirag-Sx:|^00l gljefajarir §00ks. 

FaoUoB^ 890, chtk exira^ gilt edge$^ lUustnxUd^ price U, 6d, each. 

1. BiUe Bleeringi. By Sot. Bichard Newton. 

2. One Hour a Week : Fifty-two Bible Leaaons for the Yoong. 

3. The Best Things. By Bev. Bichard Kewton. 

4. The Stozy of John Heywood : A Tale of the Time of Harry 

Tin. Bj Craxlrm Bbuox, Author of * How Frank began to Climb/ etc. 

5. Leeaoni from Boee Hill ; and little Nannette. 

6. Oreat and Good Women : Biographies for Girls. By 

Ltx>ia H. Siqoubhst. 

7. At Home and Abroad; or, Unole William's Adventures. 

8. Alfred and his Mother ; or, Seeking the Kingdom. By 

Kathabivb E. Mat. 

9. Asxiel ; or. The Orystal Onp. By Mrs. Henderson. 

10. The Kind Governess; or. How to make Home Happy. 

11. Percy and Ida. By Katharine E. May. 

12. Three Wet Sundays with the Book of Joshua. By Ellen 

Palmbb, Author of * Christmas at the Beacon,* etc. etc. 

13. The Fishermen of GkUdlee ; or, Sunday Talks with Papa. By 

Ellzh Palksb. 

NIMMO'S 

Sttntiag antr Mwk-gag §ltfoartr §00ks. 

Foolictgf 8vo, doth extra, gUt edges. Illustrated, price Is. 6d. each. 

1. The Sculptor of Bruges. By Mrs. W. G. Hall. 

2. From Cottage to Gastle; or, Faifhfol in little. A Tale 

founded on Fact. By M. H., Author of 'The Red VelTOt Bible,' etc. 

3. Ohxistmas at the Beacon. By Ellen Palmer. 

4. The Sea and the Savages: A Story of Adventure. By 

Habold Lxxroour. 

5. The Swedish Singer ; or. The Story of Vanda BosendahL 

B7 Mrs. W. G. Hall, 

6. My Beautiful Home ; or, Lily's SeaidL By Ohas. Bmoe. 

7. The Story of a Moss Bose ; or, Buth and the Orphan 

Family. By Chablbs Bbucs. 

8. Summer Holidays at Silversea. By E. Bosalie Salmon. 

9. Fred Graham's BesolYe. By the Author of * Mat and Sofle.' 

10. Wilton School; or, Harry Oampbell's Bevenge. A Tale. 

By F. E. Wkathbrlt. 

11. Grace Harvey and her Oousins. 

12. Blind Mercy; and other Tales. By Gertrude Grockford. 

13. Evan Lindsay. By Margaret Fraser Tytler, Author of 'Tales 

of Good and Great Kings,' * Tales of the Great and Braye,* etc. 



314 THE TOWER ON THE TOR. 

Millbrook by the splendour of his nuptials. She had 
waited for him in full confidence that he would come 
back to her, because he had promised to do so. 

For holiday times, he built on the sea-coast of 
the Forest a pretty little country house, appointing 
the Wild Cat his gamekeeper and general out-of- 
doors factotum. 

There he entertained, amongst others, good Mr. 
and Mrs. Linsey, who had retired from business, 
worthy Dr. Bowles, who had retired from practice, 
and Julia and her children. She and her children 
soon became fast friends with Letty and hers. 

Many were the picnics they had in the Forest. 

Perhaps the favourite trysting-place was at the 
foot of the old Tower on the Tor. 



THE END. 
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